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Silver—Past 
And Present 


By COL. HERBERT G. KING 
Member, N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Colonel King, describing history 
of silver and its use, holds main 
trouble with use of metal as money 
is that as a commodity its price 
fluctuates. At- 
tacks efforts to 
artificially 
raise price and 
points out U. S. 
is practically 
sole purchaser 
of world’s sil- 
ver, which is 
being steril- 
ized, thus 
hanging over 
the market and 
threatening fu- 
ture stability, 
should buying cease. Sees contin- 
ued uncertainty in silver market 
and calls for end of government 
bribing of silver miners of West. 
In 480 B. C., when Xerxes at the 
head of his mighty army of three 
million warriors crossed the Hel- 


lespont, swept like an avalanche 
down upon Leonidas and wiped 


(Continued on page 2368) 





Col. Herbert G. King 


The Uncertain Tomorrow 


By EARL L. BUTZ* 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, Purdue University 


Agricultural economist, calling attention to wartime rise of farm 
products, asserts the forces that underlie our economy indicate 
prices will continue to rise. Holds, however, reversal of trend to 
1944 levels will come due to buyer resistance and increased pro- 


duction. 


Sees lower prices for wheat and cotton, but is optimistic 
about long outlook for agriculture. 


Predicts farm land will reach 


price peak in 1947 and mortgage debts become excessive, but con- 
tends interest rates will remain low and prices be kept up by fiscal 
policy. Counsels farmers to keep clear heads, be efficient, and 
operate at capacity in 1946 and 1947, but avoid needless risks and 


commitments. 


I shall call my remarks “The Uncertain Tomorrow.” 
be some forecasting in my talk. — forecasting is my own personal 


opinion. I be- 
lieve it.. How - 
ever, I am 


going to tell 


-} you something 


in the next 
half hour that 
is not true. I 
don’t know 
what it is now 
or I wouldn’t 
tell you. I 
think it istrue 
now; based ®n 
the best esti- 
mates that I 
can make, the 
analysis I am 
about to make 


Earl L. Butz 


Why the Soviei’s Absence 
~~ World Bank and Fund? 


By DR. CHARLES PRINCE 


Dr. Prince asserts Russia’s present conspicuous absence from Insti- 
tutions in face of her active participation at Bretton Woods, em- 
phasizes growing U. S.-Soviet rift. Ascribes Moscow’s abstention 
to following reasons: (1) struggle over Veto and other UN political 
issues; (2) non-consummation of a loan from U. S.; (3) Fund’s 
quotas would classify Soviet as third, instead of second, ranking 
World Power; (4) monetary institutions will follow other “objec- 
tionable” plans to treat Europe as economic entity; (5) unwilling- 
ness to disclose information; and (6) contradiction of Soviet 
type of planned economy to basic psychology of Bank and Fund. 
Expresses confidence Institutions will nevertheless proceed, leav- 
ing door open to Soviet for later participation. 





There will 


The first annual business meetings of the Boards of isibtinn 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 





Stock Ownership and Thin Markets 


By LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Market analyst demonstrates that the share turnover—that is, the per- 
centage of total corporate ownership changing hands—-has been decreas- 
Price fluctuations are great- 
er than ever before, despite growing investment 
Mr. Hooper concludes that 
the price of regulation, while giving greater protec- 
tion to the buyer, has reduced “market safety” for 


ing from year to year. 


quality of ownership. 


the seller. 


Investors are holding stocks longer. 


nual “disturbance” 


in shareholders’ lists is de- 


@of the Inter-— 
national Mon-— 

etary Fund 
were held in 
Washington 
B32 
strained polit— 
ical and dip- 
lomatic rela— 
tions between 
two Great 
Powers — the 
United States 
and the Soviet 
Union. Char- 
a e teristically, 
Russia’s c o n— 
spicuous ab-— 
sence from 


Charles Prince 


The an- 








creasing. Fewer people are regarding their com- 
mon stock holdings as temporary speculations for 
a turn. More are thinking of equities as longer 
term investments. 

At the same time, and partly because of this 
greater stability of stock ownership, markets for 
American shares are getting thinner and thinner. 
A. little buying often puts prices up a lot. A 


appears to be true. Yet I am quite 
positive that something will hap- 
pen next week or next month or 
even next year that will make me 
change my estimate of the situa- 
tion. I would like also to say 
there are agricultural economists 
almost as competent as I am who 
see the situation somewhat dif- 


the proceedings of the boards of 
governors focused world—wide at-— 
tention and accentuated the seri-— 
ousness of the rift and the lack 


of fundamental understanding be-— 
tween the present political lead-— 
ers of the two countries. Concur- 
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Vacuum Concrete 
Aerovox Corp.* 


Havana Litho. Co.* 
* Prospectus on request 


HirRscH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
MAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-216 
Chicago Cleveland Londen 
Geneva (Representative) 


*From un address by Dr. Butz 
before the American Institute of 
Lafayette, 


Co-operation, West 
Ind., Aug. 27, 1946. 


small amount of selling, at times, has a depress- 
influence all out of proportion to 
In other words, prices fluctuate more violently 
in spite of the better type of ownership. 
These thoughts are not stated as a mere opinion. They are based 
(Continued on page 2357) 


ing price 
its dollar volume. 


(Continued on page 2358) 
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Carl A. Dauten 


Arthur G. Vieth 








from banks and through tapping 





Hathaway Bakeries 
New, When Issued 


Rogers Peet 


Common & Preferred 


Savoy Plaza 
3/6s, 1956 


Savoy Plaza 
Class “‘A”’ 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 


Telephone COrtiandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 


of otherwise uninvested savings, 
and (4) the wage policy pursued 
during and after the war. These 


sible not only for the tremendous 


day, but also for the existence of 
black markets and current labor 
unrest and all of the economic 
difficulties resulting from them. 





Effects of War Financing 


It is commonly believed that 
financing a war by taxing of, or 
borrowing from, current income 
does not result in creation of in- 
flationary forces, and is therefore 








the ideal fiscal policy. This may 
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be true under certain conditions, 
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Mc DONNELL & (Co 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
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“Special Situations” 
Department 


is maintained for the accumulation 
or placement of large blocks of 
Over-the-Counter Stocks and Bonds. 


Sreeneal 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 


37 Wall St., N.Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 








four factors, working in conjunc- | 
tion with each other, are respon- | 


inflationary pressures existing to- | 


Canadian Securities Dept. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


| Inflationary Pressures 


By CARL A. DAUTEN and ARTHUR G. VIETH 


Mr. Dauten is Associate Professor of Economics, and Mr. Vieth is 
Assistant. Professor of Statistics at Washington University. 

College economists, holding current economic dfficuliies are due to: (1) curtailed output of civilian 
goods; (2) wartime financing through borrowing from banks; and (3) am erronecus wage policy, point 
to the plethora of money arising from. expanded bank deposits as potent inflationary pressure. 
further inflationary threats in public’s liquid bond holdings and in excessive wage increases. 
when war production was shifted to increased peacetime production, purchasing power to take that pro- 
duction off market was generated by very act of preducing goods. Conclude real problem is excess 
money, and advocate rapid retirement of government dzbt as remedy. 


See 
Hold 


Four major factors have been, and still are, largely responsible for the current economic difficul- 


They are: (1) Curtailed output of civilian goods: (2) the shift from a 
partially to a fully employed economy; (3) wartime financing through government borrowing 


but is not. necessarily always true. 
This may be demonstrated by ex- 
plering the effects of fiseal policy 
under various conditions. Sup- 
pose, firstly, that we had entered 
the war in 1941 under conditions 
of full employment of resources 
and that the war had been fi- 
nanced entirely by taxation of, or 
borrowing from, current income. 
War production, under these con- 
ditions, could only be accom- 
plished by shifting of resources 


from civilian te military produc- 
ition. This would result m cur- 
tailed civilian output, but no in- 
|flationary forces would result be- 
|cause civilian incomes would be 
reduced proportionately through 
|taxation and/or borrowing from 
current income. Reconversion af- 
ter the war would entail merely 
'a shifting of resources from war 
| production back to peacetime pro- 
|duetion. To the extent that the 
(Continued on page 2360) 





The Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act 


Administrative Procedure Act evaluated. 
tions arraigned. General procedural uniformity doubted. Agen- 


Extravagant expecta- 


cies’ reluctance to yield powers portrayed. SEC “Lone Wol!’’ role 


outlined. 


possibility of NASD use by SEC 


have been called to our attention. 

In loose enthusiasm the Act has 
been charac‘erized as of revolu- 
tionary significance, 





to remove the major evils in ad- 
ministrative agency »rocedure. 

| Such unbridiea 
should have _ their appraisals 
placed into true focus and we par- 
ticularly feel it to be our duty to 
put the securities industry or 
|guard against what the future 
will prove to be some of the ulti- 
mate shortcomings of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. 


and there is no revolutionary sig- 
nificance in the Act. 





in administrative agencies which 
at one and the same time made 
them investigators, prosecutors 
and judge and jury in proceedings 
| pending before them, was in and 
‘of itself a significant and unwar- 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


Dominion of Canada Internal Bonds 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 





containing | 
sweeping reforms, and promising | 


enthusiasts 


| There are no sweeping reforms | 


The fact is that the past exis- | 
tence of that trichotomy of powers | 


Securiiies field vulnerability due to Maloney Act ard 


as a condu:t of evasion. 


We want to spike some of the extravagant and roseate opinions 
and expectations concerning the Administrative Procedure Act which 


ranted departure from the sys- 
tem of jurisprudence upon which 
cur country was founded and 
'from the American way of life. 
| Insofar as the limited scope of 
| the Act effects a restoration, i: is 
al) to the good. 

| There seems to be a misguided 
| belief that hereafter practice be- 
|fore all administrative agencies 
| will be uniform and that these 
| egencies will adminis‘er the par- 
| ticular leg'slative powers dele- 
gated to them under the same 
| rules of procedure adopted by all. 

In this connection time will 
bring sad disillusionment. 

It must be clear that to achieve 
uniformity of procedure among 
the many administrative agencies. 
some joint body should have been 
created by these agencies for the 
purpose of establishing the same 
and seeing that any amendments 
or addenda will also be uniform. 
The failure of the Act to make 
| this mandatory is a_ grievous 
| emission. 

Witness the following: In its 
release of Sept. 4, 1946, to im- 
plement the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission apparently 
played “lone wolf.” 

Nowhere in that release is there 
/a word to indicate that these new 


}irules are the product of joint 


| effort. 
The belief that confidential op- 


}|erating memoranda will become 


f| extinct, is also amiss. 


Knowing the jealousy with 
which the agencies regard their 
powers we believe that secrecy 

(Continued on page 2373) 
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Ts Railroad Pessimism Warranted? 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


In pointing out railroads are in a better situation than after World 
War I, Dr. Sakelski calls attention to their improved financial 
status arising from substantial reductions in fixed charges, ample 
cash reserves and physical improvements. Notes railroads in present 
period have no need for heavy capital expenditures as after 
last war, and there is no scramble to acquire subsidiary lines 
at inflated prices. Says higher rates are essential to offset higher 
wages and other operating costs, but warns that rate increases do 
not always bring larger revenues. Sees need for readjustment in 
railroad rate structure, and concludes in addition to higher rates, 
good and alert management is principal need of carriers. 
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*Prospectus on request 
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WARD & Co. 


EST 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


“ Amer. Window Glass* 


‘Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co.* 
Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfd. 


Diebold Inc. 
District Theatrest 
Douglas Shoe* 
Expreso Aereo 
General Machinery 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
-Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Higgins Inc. 
Jack & Heintz 
Lanova* 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michigan Chemical 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber® 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Taylor-Wharton® 
Tenn. Products 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
United Drill & Tool “B” 


Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.” 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


‘American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Derby Gas & Elec. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 
Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas. 
Standard Gas Elec. 


tProspectus Upon Request 
*Balletin or Circular upon request 
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ST. 1926 








Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 


N. Y¥. 1-1286-1287-1288 
Wires T. 
Ghicago, Phila. yids Aneeles 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf’d 6111 Boff. 6024 Bos. 2100 





Menace of Discretionary 


Government Agencies == 


By HON. PAT McCARRAN* 
U. S. Senator from Nevada 


Asserting ours is a government of law and not of men, Senator 
McCarran warns that this principle cannot be maintained if ad- 
ministrative processes of government agencies are unregulated or 
unlimited by statute. Praises Administrative Procedure Act and 
denies it places government agencies in strait jacket. Says Act is 
just a beginning of recovery by Congress and Judiciary of their 
constitutional functions. Sees possibility of revision of entire pres- 
ent administrative system and decries delegation of legislative 
powers to government agencies as implying abdication by Congress. 


It is often assumed that there are many kinds of “justice.” There 





a conflict of 
words. Then 
there is “jus- 
tice according 
to law,” which 
it is the pur- 
pose of the 
Constitution 
of the United 
States to es- 
tablish, There 
is the justice 
of legislatures, 
of courts, and 
of administra- 
tors or execu- 
tives. It is 


ent than mere official fiat. Sec- 
ond, because from the time of «he 
settlement of this land-we have 
been devoted to the tenets of rep- 
resentative government, legisla- 
tion does and must play a major 
part in all matters of justice. 
Third, because after a century 
and a half of national history we 
have just now adopted an Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, it is im- 
portant to examine its broader 
aspects. And fourth, because only 
a beginning has as yet been made, 


> 





the tasks that remain to be done 
primarily of in the immediate future. 
the latter in- is With your indlugence, I should 
strumentalities of justice that I) like to expand a little on each of 
speak today; but of course—so| these topics. 
long as our Constitution survives 
—they do not and cannot operate/ The Constitution of the United 
independently of Congress and the | states opens with the declaration 
Judiciary. of purpose of the American peo- 
There are four things that I|ple to “establish justice.” Such a 
want to say about administrative | purpose requires that government 
justice: First, because we are an|regulation be pursued, and that 
imaginative people and because | controversies be settled, upon an 
we regard principle highly, "jus-| ethical and rational basis. The 
tice” with us is something differ-| eons to that end are the laws of 


-— - - , s l P 
An address by Senator McCar- the land. The vehicles by which 


ran before the Assembly of Amer-| ‘they are applied are the courts 
ican Bar Association, Atlantic! and, of late years, the administra- 
City, N. J., Oct. 30, 1946. (Continued on page 2367) 


Sen. Pat McCarran 








is said to be “arbitrary justice,’ which has always seemed to me to be ‘ 


a word should be said respecting | | 
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*Princess Vogue Shops *Metal Forming Corp. 
*Loew Drug Co., Inc. LeRoi Company 


*Prospectus Available 
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Members New York Security Dealers Association 
S52 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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Quoted 


Central National Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1927 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: LExington 2-7300 Teletype: NY 1-2948 

















*Argo Oil Corporation General Crude Oil 





Stand. Comm. Tobacco 

*Tennessee Products *Wellman Engineering 

Electrol, Incorporated Robert Reis Common 
*Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 


Osgood Co. “B” 











BUSINESS BUZZ 








“Are You Quite Sure You’re Right, Miss Smith? You've Got 
Mr. Fuddie in the Middle of Lake Superior?”’ 


Dealers Take Exception to Cabell’s 
Remarks on Margin Trading and 
Fighting for Free Enterprise 


Wymond Cabell’s crusade against margin trading prohibition and 
for free enterprise not getting reception it should. View is ex- 
pressed that NYSE is short-sighted in stepping upon another seg- 
ment of industry to gain its point on margin issue. 


: Wymond Cabell’s crusade against the prohibition of margin trad- 
ing 1n securities is not getting all the support from the various seg- 
ments of the securities industry ® _ 
which one might expect he|bureaucracy generally, including 
should be receiving. It is not that!the NASD, 
the men in the business don’t | However, it would almost seem 
think the margin restrictions are| at some important points at least 
not excessive, or for that matter|as though the efforts of Mr. Cab-~ 
should be controlled at all by a/ell, who is President of the As- 
governmental agency. But the| sociation of Stock Exchange Firms 
feeling is, that Mr. Caball is mak-| and who, consequently, should 
ing a grave mistake in saying in| know something about how the 
effect “either unshackle us or|men in the industry feel about 
shackle the other fellow.” |the subject, are receiving a neg- 
For example, one commentator | ative response. Some of his ideas, 
argued that it would be just asin other words, are getting a cool 
sensible for the automobile in-|reception. Perhaps it can be 
dustry to urge that either it be| argued that what the over-the- 
decontrolled or that controls be| counter industry thinks is of no 
put back on meat. The same|consequence to the New York 
source also said that it is like- | Stock Exchange, but, on the other 
wise silly for Mr. Cabell to sug-| hand, if the whole securities in- 
gest that the NASD be invited to/| dustry can present only a divided 
join with other organizations in| stand to the officials who make 


the investment field to fight for| the }aws and who manage the reg- 


free enterprise, because such a ulatory bodies. it follows, too, 
fight would have to be waged on (Continued on page 2383) 
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Di-Noc Co. 
J. P. Stevens . 


Great American 
industries 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N. ¥.6 Digby 4-287¢ 
Teletype NY 1-1942 




















*Hoving Corp. 
*Capital Records: 
Aeronea Aircraft 

U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 


*Prospectus on request 
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Established 1908 
Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Assn. 
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International Employment Policy 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Special Correspondent of the “Chronicle” 
Correspondent points out close connection between Britain’s full- 
employment proposals and her responsibilities to International Fund 
and Bank, and to Anglo-American Loan Agreement. Notes insist- 
ence on escape clauses in apparent fear of American major 
depression. 


LONDON, ENG.—Last week the “Chronicle” (p. 2206) published 
the text of a memorandum of the United Kingdom’s delegation to the 


current trade@ : . 
discussions in| “Chronicle,” as in the case of the 


London on| British loan agreement, is the 








the subject, British insistence upon escape 
“International | Clauses predicated on lack of con- 
Employm ent fidence in the USA’s ability to 
Policy,” to-| avoid a major depression. 

gether with) J 

Annex. A. International Employment 
thereto. Be- Policy 

Deiea thie tea ANNEX B 


lished the full | 
text of Annex | 
B, being the} 
British sup-| 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


I.—tThe Responsibilities of 
- National Governments 
porting argu-,| 


| 1. It is now generally agreed 
vor age Eee the essential feature of a 
in the above-| Successful policy for full employ- 
mentioned memorandum. |ment is the adoption of effective 
Coming from a country which|™easures to maintain the general 
has adopted planning as a national|!¢vel of demand for goods and 
policy but which for several years | Services at a high and stable level. 
at least faces not the prospect of | Much thought has been given in 
unemployment, but rather aj\|recent years to the sort of meas- 
shortage of manpower, the docu-|Ures which might be taken by na- 
ment, being principally addressed tional governments to maintain 
to the United States, will be read | the general level of demand with- 
with close attention. in their own territories. Such 
Readers who have followed the | ™easures fall in the main into the 
development of the Bretton Woods | following three categories:— 
program and the British loan will|(a) The planning and timing of 
observe the close bearing of the | the demand for goods and 
British full-employment proposals | services by public authorities. 
on the Fund and Bank, and on| In particular, in this connec- 
Britain’s commitments under the | tion, attention has been given 
loan agreement. Conspicuous in to the control of public in- 
the British memorandum on in-| vestment, that is to say, of 
ternational employment policy,| expenditure by public au- 
herewith concluded in the! (Continued on page 2368) 


Mexico's Foreign Trade Prospects 


By ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 
Economist, RCA International Division 


The war having intensified dependence of Mexico’s foreign trade 
on U: S. exports and imports, she has raised both her import and 
export levels; former due to a domestic industrialization program, 
the latter to American war-demand. Economist reports rise in 
foreign trade in last two years, has been accompanied by accentu- 
ated adverse trade balance on merchandise account, compensated 
by tourist business and gold and silver transfers. Currently Mex- 
ico’s need for imports is great, while her export industries stand 
exposed to foreign competition. Mr. Heilbroner concludes short- 
run outlook presents no difficulties, since Mexico possesses ade- 
quate gold and dollar exchange, but the long-run is less favorable. 


The Position and Importance of Foreign Trade 


Like many undeveloped countries whose commercial network 
represents a far greater proportion of national income than its actual 
physical size® mane —— — 

would suggest, The growth of Mexican foreign 
Mexican pros-| trade has been both an active and 
perity is ex-j|a passive phenomenon. The enor- 
traordinarily (Continued on page 2369) 
closely tied up | 
with foreign | 
trade. Only 
about one- 
seventh of her 
national in-| 
come is di-| 
rectly derived | 
from foreign | 


Our Lady 
trade, but of | of Victory 
le remaining | 
a good half. Church 


particularly, in | 
the manufacturing and mining) 
fields, is critically dependent on} 
imports from the U. S. for its raw! 
materials and on exports to the) 
U. S. for the prosperity of its do- | 
mestic customers, 
‘That the importance of Mexi- 
can foreign trade has increased 
greatly during the war years can 
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the F inancial District 
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Observations ... . 


By A. WILFRED MAYS 


America’s Election Results and Her Foreign Policy 


The sweeping Republican victory carries completely differing 
effects in each of American foreign policy’s two main spheres—the 
political and the economic. In our attitude toward the UN and in our 
intenational dealings of a political nature, the GOP’s return to power 
—legislatively and psychologically—should occasion no _ change. 


_——————— 
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Robt. McMaster Admits 
New Partner to Firm = 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Robert F. Me- 
Master & Co., 135 South La Salle 
Street, announces that James_R. 
MeMaster has been admitted as a 
general partner, 
ert F. McMaster, he saw two years 
Army service in the Infantry, and 
recently attended the University 
of Indiana school of business. 


The son of Rob- 





Thanks to the rare display of statesmanship by leaders of both 

. parties—in contrast to 1918-’19—we have been 
operating under a genuine coalition “Administra- 
tion of Foreign Affairs.” This was evidenced in 
the pre-election ousting of the Democratic Mr. || 
Wallace from a Democratic Administration, and 
in the public’s striking lack of consciousness of 
Secreiary Byrnes’ party faith. 

The complete bi-partisanship of our foreign 
policy is further emphasized by the post-Election 
suggestion of Senator Fulbright, Democratic for- 
eign affairs expert, that his party chief, Mr. 
Truman, resign immediately and appoint the Re- 
publican Senator Vandenberg President via the 
Secretaryship of State. 

In the economic sphere, however, the GOP’s 
accession to power drastically alters the inter- 
national picture. The indispensable American 
support for the new international economic in- 
stitutions, as‘the embryonic World Trade Organi- 
zation and the Bretton Woods bodies—being based on liberalization 
of American tariff policy—even under the aegis of the Democrats 
would have been shaky. Under Republican tendencies toward greater 
protectionism, the prospects for success may completely vanish. 


UN Help Wanted—A Public Relations Czar 


Basic mistakes in UN’s “public relations job,” cited in this col- 
umn last week, have been accentuated by some unfortunate incidents 
occurring within the past few days. The public’s impression of un- 
necessary “bigness,” depicted by this writer, has subsequently been 
magnified by Soviet Representative Gusev’s detailed violent and 
openly-voiced charges that the $25 million budget is much too high; 
that size of staff should be cut 40%, that the “United Nations is being 





A. Wilfred May 





drowned in a flood of paper work”; and that the capital fund should 





be reduced from $25 million to $3 million. 


Coming on top of such 1947 budgetary requests as $442 million 
for rentals and supplies, $856,000 for furniture and equipment, and 
$708,000 for “provident fund contributions,” the public is understand- 
ably sympathetic to the headlined charges advanced by Mr. Gusev. 
And further weight is attributed to the sincerity of the criticisms by 
reason of the supposed “satellite” status of Secretary-General Lie 
vis-a-vis the complaining Russian delegation, . 

The Russian’s charges of extravagance also naturally have ag- 
gravated the new “gripe” of American citizens arising the previous 
day from Senator Vandenberg’s objections to the United States being 
saddled with a full half of the expense bill. Speaking as the U. S. 
representative on the Administrative and Budgetary Committee of 
the General Assembly, and also obviously reflecting likely Con- 
gressional feeling, Mr. Vandenberg showed the unfairness of assess- 
ing the United States in an amount five times as great as the United 
Kingdom, and eight and one-half times as great as the USSR. 
Additionally the “extravaganza” scale of UN’s operations are high- 
lighted for the public by the sharp contrast concurrently offered by 
the meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers. For the public 
reads of them tackling their momentous problems, with definite 


(Continued on page 2374) 
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Fred T. Ley 


Morgan Engineering 


Buda Company 


American States Utilities 
Preferred & Common 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron ~ 
Preferred 


Ohio Water Service 
Recordgraph 
Red Bank Oil 

West Virginia Water 


Cliffs Corporation 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-4970 Teletype NY 1-609 








CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


3% 1955 
3% 1960 
3% 1966 








Abitibi Pr. & Paper 5s, 1965 


Aldred Investment Trust 
4's, 1967 


Brown Company 5s, 1959 
Canadian Pac. Ry. 4s, 1949 


International Hydro-Electric . 
6s, 1944 


International Power Securities 
6%s, 1955 


International Power Securities 
7s, 1952 & 1957 


Shawinigan Water & Power 
3s, 1961 & 1971; 342s, 1970 


Steep Rock Iron Mines 
52s, 1957 





HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥.5 MHAnover 2-090 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 











Galveston Houston 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Com. & Pfd. 


Jonas & Naumburg 
Lane Cotton Milis Corp. 


Standard Fruit & S/S 
Com. & Pfd. 





T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
New York 4, N. Y¥. 
41 Broad St. 

Bo. 9-4482 
Bell Tel.- 


New Orleans 12, La. 
Carondelet Bldg. 


NY-1-493 














Dravo Corp.* 
American Maize Prod. Co. 


Common 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., INC. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 











be seen below: the Building Fund 
Total Exports and Imports 
of Mexico 
($000,000) Send checks to 
' Exports Imports Balance |} Our Lady of Victory Church 
1938_...- 184 109 +75 23 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
31938_.... 175 121 +54 
1945... 242 329 —$7 


Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


*Air Products, Inc. Com. & “A” 


*Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
$2.40 Conv. Preferred 


*Universal Winding Co. Com. 


*Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-635 

















83 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 








Atok Gold Mining Co. 
Big Wedge Mining Co. 
Mindanao Mother Lode Mines, 


Inc. 
San Mauricio Mining Co. 


MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 


62 William St. New York 5, N.Y. 
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113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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— The Menace of Rising Unit Costs Gove t Bond 
Bayway Terminal By H. H. ROGGE* AX Va 
Davis Coal & Coke . SRR eh Westinghouse Electric Corp. And Easy Money 
sserting, economically, we live in a paradox, Mr. Rogge lays much , ; 
National Sash Weight of our domestic difficulties to rising unit-costs, which has become we eres Ws, eA 
Preferred . « “ Partner, F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va. 
; alarming to industry and threatens private enterprise. Holds our ee 
Noxzema Chemical industrial leadership cannot be maintained without mutual under- Investment banker, after reviewing effects of government bond 
standing between management and organized labor in public inter- holdings ee as related to fiscal needs and commercial loans, 
est. Says clashes between labor and management, if continued points out following conditions working for easier money rates: 
STEIN BROS. & BOYCE will lead to an unprecedented social explosion and urges industry (1) gradual end of war loan calls; (2) decreasing commercial 
ork & Baltimore Stock é H apeere pe. d icult | bank | - (3 banks: 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges seek to understand desires of workers, and consider them as indivi- and agricultural bank loans; (3) return flow of currency to banks; 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 duals rather than machines. Warns we must establish domestic and (4) a reversal of the mildly deflationary Federal Reserve 
stow Fee te BAS peace if international peace is to be attained. policy. Against these forces, he cites, as keeping rates from falling, 
Many confusions and contradictions beset America and the world potential liquidation of part of $23 billions of Federal Resegye 
BOSTON today. government bondholdings. Predicts excess reserves will increase 
ce we ane. i victorious nation, wanting only peace and prosperity, over near-term, and government bond prices will rise slightly. 
tuliprs and reid tho Gonud locks Eas Wace However, warns against banks gambling in governments. 
rumblings o f | ship. After the first World War, banks which had been heavy lenders 
The Parker conflict, while Yet who knows in which direc-| to the textile industry found themselves in the cotton business. That 
world states- tion we are going? lesson so im- : — _— a 


men bicker 


Appliance Company in uneasy ar- 


mistice. 


A leading manufacturer of tube coup- Econo m 1- 
lings, fittings and valves for the cally, we live 
transmission of hydraulics, has suc- In a paradox. 
cessfully reconverted to normal peace We have 
time operation. Outlook for industries the greatest 
served indicates substantial prospec- number of 


tive earni ower. 
~~? employed, and 
At current quetations, common stock the highest 


‘as peculiar for socialization of our 
/| banks does not appear imminent. 
| Nevertheless, the facts are that 
55.7% of all the assets of all in- 
sured banks in the nation as of 
- |June 29, 1946, consisted of gov- 
-|ernment bonds. In Virginia the 
comparable figure was 52.9%. 

Now it is axiomatic that when 
a ereditor owns a majority of 
your assets, it is he and not you 
who is in control. That, briefly, 
is the uncomfortable position in 
which dhe banker finds himself 
at the moment. 


This minority situation is not 


We in industry criticize foreign| pressed insti- - 
statesmen and our own govern-|Sstutions with 
ment—yet we are uncomfortably | the danger of 
conscious of confusion and uncer-|Placing too 
tainty in our own affairs. many eggs in 

American industry justly claims|one basket 
credit for the development of this|that few will 
nation’s economic potential, for|be caught this 
creating the skill and the plant to| time. 
ae smariee the arsenal of| Today, how- 
: emocracy. rough generations,|2ver, banks 
= Sveeee 8 snrermetely one- finational pay- . indeed for more than a century,|/throughout 
wept ns eghphs maeneh cseagne.d vee f{rolls in our Herbert H. Rogge (this industrial might. has been|the country 
ment in ar position, at song peacetime his- growing. It has steadily. proyvided| find them - 
mately 50% of indicated book value tory. We proudly call ourselves}more and more jobs, more pay,|selves in an- 
and at less than net working’ capital the richest nation in the world} more benefits for all the people.|other dilem- 


sega aces and we boast that we have the/It has become the undisputed|ma: that of | Walter W. Craigie 





sills Sailastinits edn tensed greatest productive capacity a na-| champion of the world because it|/being  con- pty sei pe SS Sounder Saarinen: 
tion ever enjoyed. has produced the world’s greatest| trolled by the -U. S. Government. | crnmente vecentle have Levatued 
PRICED ABOUT 8 Yet we live amid shortages. |in@ustrial leaders. This has been| ‘This statement may strike you | (hep ee ee a the ae 


We like to think of America as|the spécial tradition of our coun- — currencies against ~~ , 

the most influential and powerful | try. : er there ig no investment in the 

nation on earth, the nation to| ‘And now this leadership .faces; _ “An address by Mr. Craigie be- world which is safer, in my opin- 
its greatest challenge—and its} fore Group Five, Virginia Bank- | ion, than the obligations of these 

*An address By Mr. Rogge be greatest opportunity. This is the| eTs’ Association, Bristol, Va., Oct. | United States. eae 

31 MILK STREET MER enviar Hoe | Reg ir vital need for mutual understand- | 26 1946. (Continyed. on page: 2354) 


ee or iati t.|ing and for living compat 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 a alee Hartford, Conn., Oc g g mpatably 


eee toes ose eres oe etgetw"| Problems Facing International 
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New England Markets f | 
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SALT LAKE CITY Monetary Fund 











Walt Disney Hh | By CAMILLE GUTT* . 
j | 
- m7 } | 
Secondary Distributions | Cons. Rock Products | 


Executive of Bretton Woods institution lists as problems ahead: 
| Utah-Idaho Sugar (1) the establishment of initial parities of members’ currencies; 
H (2) elimination of unnecessary exchange restrictions; (3) mainte- 
Industrials—Utilities i) | Amalgamated Sugar nance of stable exchange rates; and (4) proper use of Fund’s 
Inactive Securities | ie ae sient Osten resources within scope of its functions. 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO.., INC. OSCAR F. KRAFT & CO. | EDWARD L. BURTON Initial Parities 


Members Boston Stock Exchange . * : f - val ; th 
72 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 530 WEST 6th STREET HH | As a result of the call for the communication of par values, the 


| 
Retail New England Coverage | Common & Preferred | Utah Power bn Light Managing Director, International Monetary Fund 
Bank and Insurance Stocks | 
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Menace of Restricted Securities Markets 


Preside 
Partn 


By WYMOND CABELL* 


nt, Association of Stock Exchange Firms 
er, Branch, Cabell & Co., Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Cabell scores regulations hampering free and continuous markets. Stresses importance of market- 


ability in investments, and denies 
Cites progress in self-regulation a 


Organized and regulated Stock 
Exchanges are a vital necessity 
in any industrialized nation. To 
a city of dynamic growth and 
energy such as 
Los Angeles 
they are in- 
dispensable. | 
When Stock | 
Exchanges are | 
hampered in| 
their opera- | 
tions by un-| 
necessary | 
governmental | 
restraints, the | 
flow of capi-| 
tal is retarded | 
and business | 





growth is)! 
stunted. 
Wymond Cabell The corpo-| 
rate form of | 


enterprise has made possibie the | 
mobilization of the vast amounts | 
of capital necessary for the build- | 
ing of our country and your city. 
This capital has been obtained | 


from the savings of our peopie. | 
Policies which prevent savings, or | 
which hamper savings in attain- | 


ing productive investment, jeop- 
ardize not only the weifare, but 
the continued existence of Amer- 
ica. Our economic cycle con- | 
sists of savings, investment, em- 
ployment, production, and the en- 
joyment of the fruits of produc- 
tion. The magnitude of this cycle 
is the measure of our standard 
of living. The security dealers of 
our nation are the indispensable 
channels through which personal 
Savings find their way into pro- 
ductive capital. When the flow of 
Savings is both large and constant, 


the public welfare is enhanced. | 
This is the explanation and justi- | 


fication for security dealers and 
security markets. 


No investor desires to place his 
savings where they may not 
readily .be withdrawn in case of 
.emergency, or a change in the 
business outlook. Therein lies the 


great importance of our organized | 


Exchanges. In the absence of the 


ability to withdraw from invest- , 


ment positions, as well as to enter 


them, it is certain the American | 


standard of living would be far 
lower than it 


terest in maintaining that type of 


security market which will en-| 
courage our population to save) 


and invest on the broadest pos- 
sible scale. This encouragement is 
not possible unless there exists a 


free market, such as the New York | 


Stock Exchange and the other 
Exchanges of our country desire 
to afford. If free markets are 


eliminated by governmental re- | 


strictions, equality of opportunity 
and economic democracy will 
have been put to death and re- 
placed by edicts of the State. 


Venture ‘Capital Essential to 
Enterprise 


Venture capital is capital which 
is available for new.and expand- 
ing enterprise. For the past thir- 
teen years our Federal guardians, 
by restrictive regulation of Stock 
Exchanges, have inhibited the 


adequate flow of venture capital... 


They have appeared unmindful of 
the fact thatthe transition of our 


country. froma wilderness ‘to ‘an. 


industrial empire was ‘based on 
the willingness ‘to-take an. intel- 


ligent. risk, In no way could: the | 


truth of this ‘statement -be’ more 
fully exemplified than by the ex- 


ample of Los Angeles. Within the | 
space of afew years it has grown |}, 


from a relatively small agricul- 
(Continued on page 2371) 





*“An address by Mr. Cabell be- | 


fore the Los Angeles Rotary Club, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 1, 1946. 


is today. Every | 
citizen, therefore, has a direct in- | 


stock exchange members object to proper and intelligent regulations. 


nd sees better outlock in new blood injected into SEC and FRB. 
© cutiitidineal ee | ea peal ae 








Suggested Revisions 
Of Securities Acts 


By THOMAS GRAHAM* 
Manager, Investment Dept., Bankers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky. 
President, Nationa! Security Traders Association 

Advising various segments of the securities industry to cooperate in 

forthcoming hearings on changes in the Securities Acts, Mr. Graham 
urges: (1) enactment of Boren Bill as vital to the 
municipal business; (2) change in rules regarding 
“ved-herring” prospectuses so as to permit solicita- 
tion by salesman before final issue; (3) an amend- 

- ment which would give more information about 
unlisted securities and fix their suitability for 
Exchange trading; (4) requirement of periodical 
reporis on operations of dealers’ associations 
formed under the Maloney Act; (5) the removal 
of margin regulations from FRB and placing them 
with SEC under proper restrictions; (6) application 
of credit restrictions to speculation in real estate, 
farm lands, and commodities as well as to securi- 
ties; and (7) revision of Investment Company Act 
to make it easier to form local companies. 





Thomas Graham 


The following are the writer’s individual suggestions on certain 
pertinent legislative matters for presentation to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of 
ithe 80th Congress: phasized in an able address by 

The securities industry should) Wymond Cabell, President of the 
first unite on the problems to be Association of Stock Exchange 
corrected by legislation and ar-| Firms. Both the Chairman of the 
rangement for joint sponsorship Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
‘of the necessary legislation by all|COmmittee and the ranking Re- 
| organizations in the industry. The | Publican member of this Commit- 
| necessity for a mutually coopera- | tee have indicated that: hearings 
‘tive spirit has recently been em- | Should be held on all matters af- 
fecting the securities industry dur- 
ing 1947. The only opposition on 
this Committee during the hear- 
‘ings on the “Boren Bill” in 1946 
was from certain “New Deal 
PAC” members, largely represent- 


ing New York City. 
(Continued on page 2356) 








“Besides being manager of the 
Bankers Bond Co., Mr. Graham 
‘is President of National Security 
Traders Association, but the sug- 
| gestions are his own personal | 
|ones and not necessarily those of, 


| either the firm or Association. 
| 
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Profits—Spark Plug of Enterprise 


By WILLIAM K. JACKSON* 
President, Chamber of Commerce of U. 8S. 































































Leading industrial spokesman in denying business is making hand~- 
some profits, warns raising wages by lessening profits will bring 
engine of production to dismal halt. Attacks statistics reputed to 
show increasing profits, and asserts in our half-free, half-regulated 
economy price control has become profit control. Cites Russia’s 
resort to incentive bonuses to both workers and managers as need 
of “profit motive,” and defends our free enterprise system as means 
of ‘‘packing into one century more than into the thousand years 
that went before.” 


I am going to talk about profits—and why profits are indispens— 
able for the attainment of the greatest need of this country, namely 
full produc-¢ 
tion. | that business generally is making 
Full and ex- | handsome profits this year. Buf 
panding pro- | examine these figures carefully, 
duction tobal- | analyze them by industries, and 
ance the cur-/| you will see that profits are un- 
rent lopsided | evenly distributed. 
condition of| For many companies, caught 
supply and | between rigid price ceilings and 
demand can | government-regulated rates on 
be achieved |one side and rising costs on the 
only through | other, this has been a profitless 
free and vig-| boom year. Yet they are produc— 








orous enter-| jing and selling in the hope of 
prise. And| staying in business and making 
profit is the| a profit when OPA ceilings are 


spark-plug of 
the enterprise 
system! Take 
out the spark-plug and the engine 


'off and government rate-fixers 
recognize that the engine will no& 
|go on running minus the ee 
plug. A business, like an indi- 
of production will come to a stop. | Oidaial. can keep going only se 
I am talking about profit now | long on the insubstantial fare of 
because there is a real danger | hope. 
orien ee ig eines: Boge ae You also doubtless have heard 
My AP ~ | figures on profits cited to sup-— 
spark-plug just when the country | port the argument for raising 


needs it most, Nou don't have to] Wages without, increasing prices 


|to absorb the higher wage costs. 


business to see that the engine is | phat also is a specious argument 
missing strokes, that the machin- which won’t bear analysis. In 


ery needs adjusting and cleaning fact, the argument that wages can 
to bring out in full the tremen- | be increased out of profits, with 
dous productive’ potential of out affecting prices, has beer 
American enterprise. _thoroughly exploded by the facts 
Not Making Big Profits oe recent months. neg parva 
Perhaps you have heard or seen follow wager “meal e — = me 
Washington statistics which show ia of production will come to 
a dismal halt. 


William K. Jackson 





New Wage Demands Coming 

Now there is another squeeze 
on profits in the making. Organ-— 

(Continued on page 2350) 


*An address by Mr. Jackson be- 
fore National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries, 
Miami, Fla., Oct. 29, 1946. 
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We are pleased to announce that 
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Sullivan-Waldron Products Company — 
COMMON asain 


Manufacturers of the Nationally Known 
“WHIPSTER” 


PROSPECTUS ,ON..REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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BRITISH SECURITIES | 
United Kingdom 4s, 1960-90 
: Bought — Sold — Quoted 
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Public Utility Securities 








National Power & Light Company 


National Power & Light, first 


of the major holding companies to 


virtually complete a liquidation program, has distributed all but a 
small part of its holdings in Pennsylvania Power & Light (formerly 
the largest subsidiary) and its entire interest in Birmingham Elec- 


tric and Carolina Power & Light 


. The stock, following the distri- 


bution Aug. 23, has been selling in a range of 2%-1% and has re- 


cently been around 1%. 

Present assets consist of sub- 
stantially all the preferred and 
common stocks of Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company, all the out- 
standing securities of Memphis 
Generating Company (which in 
turn holds all the common stock 
of Memphis Street Railway Com- 
pany), 34,146 shares of Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light and about 
$1,100,000 net current assets. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light is 
now selling at about 23 on the 
New York Stock Exchange, mak- 
ing the value of the remaining 
holdings about $800,000. Thus the 
more liquid of the company’s as- 
sets are worth close to $2,000,000 
or about 37c a share on National’s 
stock. Obviously then the market 
is valuing the two traction prop- 
erties at about $1.50 a share or 
about $8,200,000. Is such a value 
warranted by the available data 
on earnings and assets for these 
companies? (Some Wall Street 
statisticians have been somewhat 
skeptical on this point). 


In the 12 months ended July 31, 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company | 
reported consolidated net income | 
of $526,027. These’ earnings | 
might be improved moderately | 
through refunding and reduction | 
of the company’s outstanding 5% 
bonds. The company and subsidi- | 
aries have net quick assets of 
about $1,547,000 together with 
holdings of Pennsylvania Pow- 
er & Light preferred, 
ing the total available funds or 
bond reduction to an estimated 


$3,100,000. Subject to SEC ap-. 


proval, the company might also 
realize substantial funds from 
sale of a power plant to Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light (now 
leased to that company at a mod- 
erate refftal). This backlog 
should serve to protect future 
earning power from a downward 
trend resulting from higher costs 
er declining traffic. 


Memphis Generating Company’s 
operations are very small and it 
reports no net operating revenues 
(depreciation being adjusted to 


absorb earnings). The subsidiary, | 


Memphis Street Railway Com- 
pany, reported $1,652,528 for the 
12 months ended July 31 but a 


American Gas a 


bring-| 





Ope 


| footnote indicates that income was 
substantially increased by reduc- 
‘tion of Federal taxes, obtained 
through extraordinary provisions 
for obsolescence and for estimated 
‘cost of track removal and street 
paving. Since these charge-offs 
were placed in surplus account in- 
| stead of in expenses, net income is 
|thus over-stated by nearly one 
|half, due to resulting tax savings. 
| (The amount on a pro forma tax 
| basis being $852,528, compared 
with $479,411 in the previous 
| year.) From these figures should 
| be deducted $86,840 dividend re- 
quirements on the preferred stock 
| (all held by the public and carry- 
_ing arrears of over $30 a share). 


| Earnings of the two companies 
|'would thus aggregate about $1,- 
| 292,000. Based on the average 
_showing of other transit stocks it 
| would probably be safe to capi- 
'talize these earnings at 4 to 6 
'times—about $5,200,000 to $7,700,- 
/000 market value. From this 


' should be deducted the amount of 


the Memphis preferred arrears, 
about $660,000. These figures fal! 
somewhat short of the valuation 
assigned by the stock market in 
the recent quotation for National 
Power & Light. The explanation 
may lie in (1) the assumption of 
too low a price earnings ratio 
above or (2) more probably, ru- 
mors that the Memphis Company 
has been negotiating with the city 
for municipal purchase of the 
|transit property. As has fre- 
quently been demonstrated in the 
-electric field, this might permit 
National to obtain a substantially 
higher price (due to tax factors) 
than would be possible if the 
property were sold to a private 
_purchaser or the general public. 
Obviously it is difficult to make 
a careful appraisal of the transit 
companies on the basis of infor- 
mation currently available. It 
'seems unlikely however that 
| holders of National common can 
expect any large bonanza, since 


each additional point on the price 
of their stock would require 
realization of additional $5,456,000 
from the sale of the _ traction 
properties. 
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Broker-Dealer 
Personnel Items 


(Special to Tue FINnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

BANGOR, ME.—Maurice R. Al- 
len is now with Hornblower & 
Weeks, 2 State Street. He has re- 
cently been serving in the U. S. 
Navy. 





(Special to Tue FrvanctaL CHRONICLE) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Bernard 
B. Ramsey is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Liberty 
Life Building. 





(Special to THe FrnaNncrAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Charles F. 
Lott is now affiliated with Charles 
E. Bailey & Co., Penobscot Build- 
ing. He was formerly with Baker, 
Simonds & Co. 





(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.—Bruce W. 
Gibson has been added to the staff 
of C. G. McDonald & Co., Guar- 
dian Building. 





(Special to Tue FInaNciAL CHRONICLE) 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—Carroll D. 
Blackwell has become associated 
with Leonard J. Fertig & Co., 
Berry at Court Street. 





(Special to THe FinanctaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
David F. Culbertson has joined 
the staff of Bingham, Walter & 
Hurry, 621 South Spring Street. 





(Special to THe FINaNciat CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rob- 
ert E. P. Richards is now with 
Quincy Cass Associates, 523 West 
Sixth Street. 





(Special to Tre FInanciaAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fred- 
erick Wythe is now with Flynn & 
Levitt, 411 West Seventh Street. 





(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
George H. Harder, Jr., has be- 
come connected with Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., 523 West Sixth Street. 





(Special to Tus Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ber- 
tram S. Urbach, formerly with 
Buckley Brothers, is now with 
Hill Richards & Co., 621 South 
Spring Street. 





(Special to Tue Frnanciat CeRonicie) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ed- 
ward P. Engle has become associ- 
ated with Merril Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
Street. He was previously with 
Nelson Douglass & Co. 





(Special to THe FPinancrat CxHronrcie) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Paul 
C. Buetow has become affiliated 
with King Merritt & Co., Ince., 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rich- 
ard H. Payne has joined the staff 
of Pacific Company of California, 
623 South Hope Street. 








(Special to Tre FrInancraL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Fred- 
erick J. Wilson is now with R. F. 
Ruth & Co., 639 South Spring 
Street. 





(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Max 
L. Hall is now connected with 
Dean Witter & Co., 632 South 
Spring Street. 





(Special to Tue Financia CHRronicie) 

SAN. FRANCISCO, -CALIF.— 
James Wiley is now associated 
with Blair & Co., Inc., of New 
York, Russ Building. 





(Special to THe Frnancrat CHronicie) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Arthur J. Wilson has become con- 
nected with Davies & Mejia, Russ 
Building. He was formerly with 
McNear and Hoelscher. 





(Special to Tue Frovancrat Cxrontcie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
DeA. J. Bacon has been added to 
the staff of Hannaford & Talbot, 
519 California Street. 





Cheap Money in Britain 


By PAUL EINZIG 


London commentator, pointing to success of British Government 
212% perpetual loan, states further decline in interest rates is ex- 
pected. Says speculators, who were targets for punishment when 
Chancellor of Exchequer reversed cheap money policy six months 


ago, are now fighting his battle. 


Sees uncertainty in future money 


rates because of international situation, but holds Labor Govern- 
ment will continue cheap money policy. 


LONDON, ENG.—A few weeks ago it looked as though Mr. Dal- 


ton’s cheap money drive had reached its utmost limits. 


The market 





in government¢ 


loans was 
barely steady. 
Several new 
issues by local 
authorities 
failed, and the 
government 
had to take 
up the unsold 
portions. Faith 
in the possi- 
bility of a fur- 
ther decline of 
interest rates, 
or even in 
their mainte- 
nance at their 
present low 
level, weakened considerably in 
consequence. Financial commen- 
tators who on innumerable occa- 
sions since 1932 expressed their 
conviction that the rise of the 
market in government loans had 
passed its peak became once more 
vocal in voicing that view. 

And yet, Mr. Dalton was able 
to issue a new irredeemable 242% 
loan at par, the most favorable 


rate at which any British Gov- 
ernment has ever borrowed. The 
announcement of the terms was 





Paul Einzig 





preceded and succeeded by a 
marked rise in government bonds. 
For the first time, 242% Consols 
rose to a shade under par. It is 
now widely believed that the 
2%% borrowing rate is but a 
landmark in the course of the de- 
cline of interest rates, decline 
hich is now expected to con- 
nue. 

In order to understand the 
change we must go back to May, 
when the boom in government 
loans was interrupted and re- 
versed, as a result of the unduly 
generous terms of the new medi- 
um-short loan issued by the 
Treasury. This was done delib- 
erately; almost for the first time 
in history, the Treasury paid more 
for its loan than was really 
necessary. 


The reversal of the cheap money 
drive constituted a victory for the 
orthodox wing of Treasury offi- 
cials who gained the upper hand 
as a result of Lord Keynes’ death, 
They discovered the line of ap- 
proach through which they suc- 
ceeded in winning Mr. Dalton 
over to their side. They told him 

(Continued on page 2355) 








Britain’s Need For a 
Property-Owning Democracy 


By RT. HON. ANTHONY EDEN, M.C., M.P.* 


Spokesman for Conservative party stresses great need for produc- 
tion, alleging it is being hindered by Socialists’ campaign against 
extra effort and output. Holds ultimate goal should be stable em- 
ployment accompanied by real incentives to save and invest. 
Reconciliation of freedom and order the essential problem of 


modern world. 


At the recent Conference at Blackpool I sought to outline the 
basis of our policy and to show how fundamentally it is opposed to 


Socialism. i 
would like to 
refer to that 
topic again 
this afternoon. 

Our funda- 
mental pur- 
pose is to 
achieve the 
fullest possi- 
ble life for 
the individual. 
We seek to 
ensure for 
every citizen, 
irrespective of 
class, creed or 
political out- 
look, the full- 
est and freest life that can be 
lived within the context of an 
ordered society. Freedom does not 
grow of its own. It cannot grow 
unless the conditions in which it 
can flourish are established, and 
it can only survive as long as 
those conditions are maintained. 
The conditions are both material 
and spiritual. Unless a man can 
obtain the basic. requirements of 
human life and unless he can be 





Anthony Eden 


protected from the constant fear 
of want, he. cannot’ be wholly’ 


free. 4 

But, at the same time, it is quite 
possible for a man to live in con- 
ditions of assured comfort and 
enjoy no true freedom. This 
paradox is intensified by the de- 
velopment of the modern machin- 
ery of government. We are en- 





*An address delivered by Mr: 
Eden at a mass meeting at 
Plymouth, England, Oct. 26, 1946. 
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titled to see in the potential or- 
ganizing ability of government, 
and indeed in all the possibilities 
of modern large-scale organiza- 
tion, private as well as public, 
hopes of raising the standards of 
our people, and of freeing them 
from the ever present fear of 
want arising from unemployment, 
ill-health or the other accidents 
of economic life. But, at the same 
time, there is no doubt that an 
over-rapid or ill-thought-out de- 
velopment of all the powers of 
large-scale economic and social 
organization, public and private, 
can easily bring us to a point 


| where, in achieving greater ma- 


| 
| 





terial prosperity, we shall have 
lost our spiritual freedom. The 
essential problem facing the mod- 
ern world is to reconcile freedom 
and order. It is no new problem. 
It has been with mankind ever 
since civilization began. To reach 
succeeding age it presents itself 
in a different form, and each gen— 
eration must find its own solu- 
tion. Wherever you may look you 
will see how in essence this prob- 
lem; the reconciliation of freedom 
and order, underlies the struggles 
and.the difficulties of statesmen 
and governments. 


National Sovereignty vs. Interna- 
tional Cooperation 


In the wide field of interna- 
tional relations it is the recon- 
ciliation of the claims of national 
sovereignty with the demands of 
international cooperation that sets 
the. stage for all our discussions 
and deliberations. Similarlv, in 

(Continued on page 2364) 
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“British Imperialism” Is a Spook 


By FIELD MARSHAL JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS* 
Prime Minister, Union of South Africa 
Marshal Smuts asserts British Commonwealth of 20th century is 
far different from British Empire of 19th. Declares Imperialism of 
past received its death wound in Boer War; and is now being 


exploited as a scarecrow, as was 


independence. Hails present British Commonwealth as indispensa- 


ble to world peace and freedom. 


George III long after American 





I have been invited to speak to you from this Forum on the sub- 


ject of the British Commonwealth 


and Empire, commonly but quite 





erroneously < 
called the 
British Em- 
pire. The sub- 
ject is of 
particular im- 
portance be- 
cause this 
Co mmon- 
wealth group 
is one of the 
three Great 
Power groups 
which are 
now, and will 
in the near 
future be, in 
virtual con- 
trol of our 
destinies as a world community. 
The other two are of course the 
USA and the USSR. We cannot 
know too much of these three 
masters of our fate so far as peace 
and war are concerned. While the 
smaller nationsshave a great part 
to play in the cause of peace and 
world affairs generally, these 
three great power groups are in 
possession of the vast power re- 
sources needed for modern war, 
and war and peace will therefore 





Field Marshal Smuts 





*An address by Marshal Smuts 
at the New York “Herald Tribune” 
Forum on Current Problems, New 





York City, Oct. 30, 1946. 


be largely in their hands. I shall 
speak to you on one of them. 


Opposed Empire Formerly 


Perhaps I am _ particularly 
qualified to do so, as I speak 
from an unusual personal angle 
which makes for a fair degree of 
impartiality. I am not a Britisher 
but belong to one of the sover- 
eign independent states of the 
Commonwealth. What is more, I 
have been a determined opponent 
of the British Empire in its old 
form, and spent some of the most 
strenuous years of my life in 
fighting against it in South Africa 
at the beginning of this century. 
My angle of approach on this sub- 
ject is therefore from the large 
human point of view which tran- 
scends racial or national interests. 
The very fact that I speak on be- 
half of the British group tells a 
story of its own, which is worth 
recalling here. How can a Dutch 
Boer from the old Transvaal Re- 
public, who fought to the last for 
the independence of his country, 
now speak for the British Com- 
monwealth? The question calls 


for an answer, and the plain and 

simple answer is that the British 

Commonwealth of the 20th cen- 
(Continued on page 2349) 





Important Economic Agreements 


By JOHN KINGSLEY* 


Writer holds setting-up of International Trade Organization in 
London proves that Britain is not making one-sided pacts. 
The financial agreements concluded recently with France, Argen- 


tina and Brazil, and the current 


with those countries, as well as ®- 


with Denmark and others, obvi- 
ously have been inspired by con- 
siderations of expediency and 
there seems little point in trying 
to fit them in to any preconceived 
master-plan for the development 
of British trade. This is not to 
deny that certain important prin- 
ciples have been established as a 
result of recent negotiations. The 
French, Argentine and Brazilian 
agreements have indicated a pro- 
cedure for the settlement of in- 


. ternational money balances re- 


sulting from World War II. 

Britain’s external debit balances 
run to $13,400 million, according 
to the latest official figures avail- 
able, and of these $10,800 million 
are held within the sterling area, 
of which $1,600 million are held 
by the Dominions, and $6,800 
million by India, Burma and the 
Middle East. Of the balances held 
the sterling area, the 
American continent accounts for 
$1,200 million and Europe for 
$1,000 million, 


Established Precedents 


The Argentine and Brazil set- 
tlements, amounting to about $6380 
million together, take care of the 
greater part of the balances held 
on the American continent. In 
their case these precedents have 
now been established: 


1. That only a proportion should 
be liquidated immediately. 

2. That the rate of interest on the 
rest of the balances should be 


%%, i.., approximately the 
current rate at which the 
United Kingdom Government 





*This article by Mr. Kingsley 
was submitted to the “Chronicle” 
for publication by the British In- 
formation Services. 


or prospective trade negotiations 





can borrow in London for the 
short term. 


In the case of the French franc- 
balances held in London the same 
two principles have been ob- 
served, but negotiations were 
taken a step further and final re- 
payment is to be made during the 
12 years 1950-1961, by a system of 
annuities. 

The concessions afforded to 
France are very considerable 
compared with the stipulations of 
the agreement signed last April. 
France is not asked to pay any 
part of her old debt until 1950. 
French-owned British securities, 
therefore, will not be required 
now for this purpose but will be 
available to pay off likely adverse 
trade balances arising out of cur- 
rent French purchases in Britain. 
Efforts will be made by Britain 
to allow more French goods to 
come in: not of course luxury 
goods which Britain cannot afford 


for the time being, but materials 
of a more essential nature, such 
as pit props, steel scrap, essential 
oils, iron ore, phosphates, and so 
(Continued on page 2361) 





Regional Exchanges 
Meeting in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A meeting of 
the regional Exchanges through- 
out the country was held at The 
Chicago Stock Exchange Nov. 1. 
Mr. John MacFarlane, Executive 
Vice-President of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange, acting as Chair- 
man pro-tem for the group, stated 
that the meeting had been called 
for the purpose of discussing 
questions affecting security mar- 
kets. Representatives from the 
following exchanges were in at- 
tendance: 


Baltimore Stock Exchange — J. 
Dorsey Brown, President. 


Boston Stock Exchange—Harry 
W. Besse, Draper, Sears & Co., 
President. . 


Chicago Stock Exchange: James 
E. Day, President; Ralph W. Davis, 
Paul H. Davis & Co., Chairman 
—— Board; Jess Halsted, Coun- 
sel, 


Cincinnati Stock Exchange—C. 
H. Steffens, President; J. B. Reyn- 
olds, Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 


Cleveland Stock Exchange — 
Guy W. Prosser, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Presi- 
dent; Richard A. Gottron, Gottron, 
Russell & Co., Vice-President; 
Wm. J. Perry, Secretary. 

Detroit Stock Exchange—Milton 
A. Manley, M. A. Manley & Co., 
Vice-President; John O. MacFar- 
lane, Executive Vice-President. 

New Orleans Stock Exchange— 
James J. Plauche, President; Wal- 
ter J. Kingston, Lamar & King- 
ston. 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange— 
Howard Yocum, Counsel; Alexan- 
der Biddle, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Pittsburgh Stock Exchange — 
John A. Carothers, James Ca- 
rothers & Co., President. 


_ St. Louis Stock Exchange—Oli- 
ver B. Henry, Waldheim, Platt & 
Co., President; John Issaacs, Vice- 
President; 

San Francisco Stock Exchange 
—Ronald E. Kaehler, President; 
J. White. 





1948, was not necessary. Says 


safeguards in public interest. 


preciation of the importance of 
insurance in 
our economic 
life, and of 
the great re- 
sponsibility of 
lawyers whose 
special field is 
the guidance 
of clients on 
the problems 
of insurance 
law. 
Insurance is 
the practical 
device by 
which ecivil- 
ized man pro- 
tects him self 
against the 
contingencies of life. It is difficult 
to imagine how a private enter- 
prise system could function with- 
out a mechanism for pooling the 
risks of fortuitous destruction and 
damage. Certainly individuals of 
small means, or small companies, 
could not afford ventures into 
business if there were not a way 
to secure protection against such 
risks as death, accident, fire and 
other hazards which are beyond 
the complete control of man’s in- 
genuity. Insurance relieves us of 





Wendell Berge 





R. W. Lane, V.-P. of 
MacBride, Miller Go. 


NEWARK, N. J. — MacBride, 
Miller & Company, 744 Broad 
Street, members of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., announce the election of 
Robert W. Lane as a Vice-Presi- 
dent and director. Mr. Lane was 
associated with Minsch, MacBride 
& Company of Newark, N. J., from 
1925 to 1932 at which time the 
name was changed to Minsch, 
Monell & Company following the 
resignation of Van Dyk MacBride 
to organize MacBride, Miller & 
Company. Mr. Lane remained to 
manage the Newark office of 
Minsch, Monell & Company until 
1942 when he entered Service. 





With Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— Eugene G. 


Schweigler and Raymond C. Wol-- 


ter have become associated with 
Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Boatmen’s 
Bank Building, members of the St. 
Louis and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes, Both were formerly in 





the U. S. Army. 


We regret to announce the death 


of our Vice President and Friend 


JOHN D. FAISON 
on October 29, 1946 


T#E BANKERS BOND <o- 


incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 








*An address by Mr. Berge be- 
fore the Insurance Law Section, 
American Bar Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., Oct. 29, 1946. 


Members National Associati 


Insurance and 
Anti-Trust Laws 


By WENDELL BERGE* 
Assistant Attorney General of U. S. 


Anti-Trust Chief of Justice Department reviews status of insurance 
under Federal laws and outlines implications of Supreme Court 
decision in South-Eastern Underwriters case. Holds decision did 
not endanger state regulation and control of insurance, and that 
Public Law 15, extending a moratorium on Federal control unitl 


states now have opportunity to 


improve insurance regulations and foster insurance competition, 
but cautions state laws leading to monopoly or interference with 
federal statutes will not be tolerated. Upholds state regulation of 
rates and pooling of actuarial data by insurance companies, but 
denies such power should restrict competition or prevent adequate 


You have honored me highly by invitin 
‘ Or C g me to speak this eve- 
ning to such distinguished company. 1 am nut an insurance lawyer, 





But I think I have a keen ap-® 


unnecessary worry and frees our 

talents to concentrate on the im- 

portant creative work of life. It 

can relieve us of fears, and even 

of tears. Sir William Gilbert, who 

was a lawyer as well as a great 

playwright and humorist, tells us 

in one of his immortal verses 

that: 

The Dallyshannon foundered off 
the coast of Cariboo, 

And down in fathoms many went, 
the captain and the crew; 

Down went the owners—greedy 
men whom hope of gain al- 
lured: 

Oh, dry the starting tear, for they 
were heavily insured, 

Yes, insurance assuages fears 
and tears and relaxes many ten- 
Sions which would otherwise 





bring us distress. We could not 
envision a reasonable _ society 
without it. 


_ Our belief in the wisdom and 
importance of pooling the risks of 
life commonly regarded. as insur- 
able, should not be confused with 
our belief in an economic system 
where private enterprisers them- 
selves assume the business risks of 
new venture; that is, the ordinary 
risks of competition. We.want a 
system in which bold and ingeni- 
ous men are still free to pioneer 
with new ideas to produce and 
distribute new products by zew 


(Continued on page 2359) 











WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE FORMATION OF 


LAMBUTH and COMPANY 





76 William Street, 
TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 3-4706 


NOVEMBER 1, 1944 





of Securities Dealers, Inc. 

New York 5, N. Y. 
TELETYPE NY 1-1170 
EARL LAMBUTH 


MORRIS T. SITKOFF 
a 








RECENTLY RELEASED 





* WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE ELECTION OF 


ROBERT W. LANE 


MAJOR CAVALRY O.R.C. 


AS VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 
OF THIS CORPORATION ON NOVEMBER 4, 1946. 


MacBRIDE, MILLER & COMPANY 


744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


FROM ACTIVE SERVICE 
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Dealer-Broker Investment | 
Recommendations and Literature }\\ 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased | 
to send interested parties the following literature: | 





ScEaEREnE 





























































Building Industry—present sta- Railroad Equipment Certifi- | 
tus and outlook in the current | cates—valuation and appraisal— | 
“Review of Business and Finan-| Stroud & Company, Inc., 123 | 
cial Conditions”—Hirsch & Co., 25 | South Broad Street, Philadelphia | 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y.| 9, Pa. a] 

| Also available is a valuation | 
Building Industry—study of the | and appraisal of City of Philadel- 
future for the industry in the | phia Bonds and a compilation of 
“Fortnightly Market and Business | Pennsylvania Legal Bonds. 
Survey”—E. F. Hutton & Com- | 
pany, 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 








Wall Street Commentator—di- 
gest of current events in the fi- 
|nancial markets with reviews and 
DistortiOns—discussion of eco- | analyses of several specific situa- 
nomic distortions affecting busi- | tions—Bennett, Spanier & Co., 
ness—Elworthy & Co., i11 Sutter |Inc., 105 South La Salle Street, 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. | Chicago 3, Ill. 
| Also available is data on Dun- 
Five-Week Patterns of Prices & | ningcOlor Corporation, and Le- 
Voelume—a classification of the | land Electric. 
weekly movements of trading ve- | Boe — | 
locity and the Dow-Jones Indus-| Abitibi Power & Paper Co.— | 
trial Averages through the 20- | Cireular—Ernst & Co., 120 Broad- | 
year period 1926-1945—$1.00 per | way,*New York 5, N. , 
copy—Arthur A. Merrill, 1567 


i ? . ectady 8, 
Kingston Avenue, Schenectady} | i Sie dondads— De- 
|minion Securities Corp., 40 Ex-| 
Fortnightly Investment Letter—_ change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
discussion of factors in the rail | 
situation—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Bea- | 
ver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is the firm 
“Financial News Digest” contain- 
ing data on several situations cur- | 
rently of interest. 




















| 
Abitibi Power and Paper Com- | 





_ sf 





Acro-Chemical Co.—New mem-_| 
orandum—Greenfield, Lax & Co., 
Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a new memo- 
randum on United Utilities Spe- 
'cialty Corp. 








Guide to the Perplexed—a chal- 
lenge to the barrage of pessimis- 
tic statements—bulletin with a 
list of suggested stocks for income 
and capital appreciation—Strauss 
Bros., 32 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. 


American Iinsulator—Memoran- 
dum—Peter Barken, 32 Broad-| 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 





American Phenolic Corporation 
—Memorandum—J. F. Reilly & 
Co., Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are data on: Bar- 
calo Manufacturing Co.; The Com- 
mercial Shearing and Stamping 
Co.; General Machinery Corpora- | 
tion; Golden Crown Mining Co.; 
Higgins, Inc.; Highlights of Wall 
Street; O’Sullivan Rubber Co.; 
Plastics Materials Ccrporation; 
Silver Creek Precision Corpora- 





Railroad Developments — cur- 
rent events—Vilas & Hickey, 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 








tion. 
Middle West — Pacific Coast ae 
For American Service Company— 
UNDERWRITERS late data in the current issue of 
—_— the Adams Journal—Adams & 
SECONDARY MARKET Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
DISTRIBUTION Chicago, Ill. Also contains a col- 
CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 umn of comment on current mar- 
135 LaSalle St. reese ends. 
State 6502 


CG 99 , a American States Utilities Cor- 


poration—current analysis—G. A. 














Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. American Telephone & Tele- 
Cribben & Sexton Inc., Com. graph Company—memorandum— 
Coffin & Burr, Inc., 


Woodward Govenor Co., Com. Street. Boston 9. Mass. 60 | 





*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal T.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rockford, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


American Telephone’ and Tele- 
graph Company—table of related | 
values of rights, convertible de- | 
bentures and capital stock—First | 
Boston Corporation, 100 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 





Automatic Alarm — memoran- | 
dum—Mitchell & Company, 120) 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 














SINCE 1908 


dum on Standard Screw. 


‘on W. L. Douglas Shee Co.; Hart- 


|study and analysis 


| Co., 


| 


Also available is a memoran- | 


| 
} 





Argo Oil Corp.—Descriptive cir- 


cular—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co.., | 


Inc., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, | 
N. Y. | 
Also available are circulars on | 
Tennessee Products and Wellman 
Engineering. 
Aspinook Corporation—Circular | 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. | 
Also available are memorandé | 





ford Empire; Lanova Corp.; Mo- | 


\hawk Rubber; and Taylor Whart- | 
‘on Iron & Steel; Barcalo; Haloid; | 


s 4 | 
American Window Glass; Puro- 


lator Products; Upson Corp.; Ala- 
bama Mills. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.— 
Circular—Adams & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 





Bird & Sen, Ine. — memoran- 
dum—Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


| Pa. 


Also available are memoran-| 
da on Gruen Watch Company 
and Long Bell Lumber. 


Central Public Utility 5%: | 


|of 52 and Consolidated Electric | letin—Doyle, 
‘and Gas Pfd. — Comprehensive | 


in brochure | 
form—Fred W. Fairman & Co. | 
208 South La Salle Street, Chi- | 


‘cago 4, Ill. 





Columbia Gas & Electric— 
Study of the situation—Edward | 
A. Purcell & Co., 50 Broadway, | 


New York 4, N. Y. 





Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. | 
—Analysis — L. F. Rothschild & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, | 
N. Y. 





Connecticut Railway & Light- 
ing Co.— Circular — Adams 
Peck, 63 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





Decker Manufacturing Co.—De- | 
tailed Analysis—-Comstock & Co., 
231 South La Salle Street, anil, 


cago 4, Ill. 
Also available are analyses of 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 


Co.; Long Bell Lumber Co., and | 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 





A. De Pinna Company—circular 
—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Ine., 55 
Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 

General Mantioid & Printing 
Co.—Bulletin—H. M. Byllesby & 
Stock Exchange Building, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Giddings & Lewis Machine Teo! 
Company — special memoranduin 
—Waiston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
265 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 

Also available is a special re- 
port on Kern County Land Com- 


| Pany, and Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 





Greyhound Corp°ration—Circu- 
lar—Hiecks & Price, 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 

Also available are memoranda 
on The Chicago Corp. and The- 
Muter-Co. 





Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad— 
Analysis—R. H. Johnson & Co., 
64 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





FRep. W. FAIRMAN CoO. 


We Maintain Active Markets in 








Central Public 
Utilit 


51%4’s of ’52 


Write for our Brochure 
analyzing these Bonds. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 


H. M. Byllesby 


Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 








DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. Common & Preferred 
NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6% & 7% Preferreds 





Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


and Company 


| Dallas 1, Texas. 


Indiana Steel Products Co. — 
Memorandum on interesting situ- 


ation — Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Ill. 


Also available is a circular on 
Queen Anne Candy Co. 





Mar-Tex Realization Corpora- | 
tion — detailed memorandum for 
dealers—Rauscher, Pierce & Co.. 
Inc., Mercantile Bank Building, 





New 
Co. — Appraisal of values — Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 6, N. Y. 

Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Company—recent analysis— 





England Public Service | 


| 3, 


=-_ 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
—Brochure of articies they have 
seen running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N.Y. 





Shetler Manufacturing Cerp. — 
Recent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 


| troit 26, Mich. 





Universal Zonoiiie fosulation — 
Analysis — Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
1). 

Also available is a circular on 


_ Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South | 


La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 


Pan American Airways: Corp.— 
Study—Sills, Minton & Co., Ine., 
209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Tl. 


Parker Appliance Co.—Descrip- 
tive analysis—du Pont, Homsey 
Co., 31 Milk Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Pettib°ne Mulliken Corp.—Bul- 
O'Connor & Co., 
Ine., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Fred B. Prophet Compahy—De- 
tailed memorandum—De Young 
Larson & Tornga, Grand Rapids 
National Bank Building, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Co.—Analysis—C. E. Unterberg 
& Co., 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 





Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis—Steiner, Rouse & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 


& | N.Y. 


A Tax Program for Prosperity 





Centrel Savings Bank 
Free Safekeeping for 


GI Terminal Leave Bonds 


James T. Lee, President of Cen- 
tral Savings of New York has an- 
nounced that the bank will pro- 
vide free safekeeping of Armed 
Forces Terminal Leave Bonds for 
all veterans who are depositors of 
the bank. Mr. Lee said: “For the 
past five years, we have provided 
free safekeeping of U. S. War and 
Savings Bonds for thousands of 
our customers. Now we are happy 
to be able to offer a similar serv- 
ice to veterans who want to safe- 
guard their Terminal Leave 
Bonds until maturity. We hope 
every ex-serviceman who is a 
customer of the bank w.ll take 
advantage of these facilities.” 

Free safekeeping of bonds is 
provided at both offices of the 
bank—73rd Street and Broadway 
and 14th Street and 4th Avenue. 


Com To Be Dealer 


(Special to THe FiInancrat CHRONICLE) 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
—J. E. Cox is engaging in a secur- 
ities business from offices at 1334 
North Wahsatch Avenue. 





By H. E. HUMPHREYS, Jr.* 

Chairman, Finance Committee, U. S. Rubber Co. 
Chairman, Tax Council, Nat’] Ass’n of Manufacturers 
Holding present fiscal policy is imflationary and destructive of 
venture capital, Mr. Humphreys urges reduced government spend- 
ing and a reformed tax system. Outlines NAM tax program as: 
(1) a general 15% income tax reduction; (2) a reduction of 
corporation taxes to level of 32%; (3) elimination of double taxa- 
tion of dividends; (4) exclusion by 102% of the taxation of 
dividends received by one corporation from another; (5) allow- 
ance of consolidated tax returns without penalty; and (6) a carry- 
back and carry-forward of losses over six-year period. Favors 

equal taxation of cooperatives, and opposes planned economy. 


The subject assigned to me today, “A Tax Program for Pros- 


perity,’ is somewhat challenging 
quieting feel- 
ing tnat it 


| tendsto “bring 
| meon” witha 
isort of fan- 

farethat is 
|completely out 
|of tune wiih 
| what I really 
|\want to say 
ito you. It im- 
| plies too elear- 
ly, perhaps, 
that I can sup- 
ply a pana- 
cea for all of 
our tax ail- 
ments. But I 
have no in- 
tention of outlining the ultimate 





Harry E. Humphreys 


need so badly. Much more revision 
of the tax code is needed before 
we get to that task. I do want to 


tax program which we recom- 
mend to Congress when it starts 
to work on a tax bill. That start, 
we hupe, will be made soon after 
the Congress reconvenes, 








Teletype CG 273 


Pittsburgh .- Minneapolis 











1946. 


. | | tion’s 


peacetime tax system which we) 


talk to you about the transition | 


in its implications. I have a dis- 
. a — dnt Ee 





Getting Down to Grass Roots - 

Our fight today is to keep our 
economy free and our credit 
sound. These objectives are as 
large as the nation itself because 
they have to do with the way 140 
million Americans earn their 
bread. 

It is for our own and our na- 
welfare that we are 
|gathered here. Let me explain. 
| The National Association of Man- 
|ufacturers. believe government 
| finance is important enough to 


- industry to warrant holding at 


least one major conference of top- 
rank management in each region, 
Next to labor, perhaps, no subject 
holds more consequence to indus- 
try than does government finance. 
For industry’s concern over the 
country’s fiseal affairs transcends 
/mere self-interest. 





| At these conferences — today’s 
_is one of eight which have been 
/conducted in strategic cities — 
| businessmen are invited to help 
|formulate and guide the Asocia- 
tion’s policy in this field. We must 
| have the opinion and experience 


*An address by Mr. Humphreys/ of management leaders in every 
\before Indiana Industrial Confer-; part of the country in order -to 
lence, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 31,| shape national policy reflecting 


(Continued on page 2352) 
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NSTA Notes | 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES 











| 
At the annual election of the Security Traders Association of | 

Los Angeles, held on Oct. 29, the following new officers were elected: | 
President: Lawrence S. Pulliam, Weeden & Co. | 
Vice-President: Thomas J. Euper, First California Company. 
Secretary: William Miller, Fairman & Co. | 
Treasurer: Robert Diehl, William R. Staats Co. 








] 
Lawrence Pulliam | 


Board of Governors: Oliver B. Scott, Maxwell, Marshall & Co.;| 


Joseph L. Ryons, Pacific Co. of California, and Nicholas P. Kirwan, | 
Dean Witter & Co. 
National Committeeman: Stephen C. Turner, Turner-Poin- | 
exter & Co., and Mr. Pulliam, President of the Association. 
Alternate Committeeman: Clifford Poindexter, Turner-Poin- | 
elexter & Co. 
The Association is adopting a new constitution so the newly| 
elected officers will serve until Jan. 1, 


Robert Diehl Thoms Euper William Miller 


1948, the Association’s year | 
having been changed to coincide with that of the National Security | 
Traders Association. rae 

Mr. Pulliam was President of the group in 1936-37 and is the) 


first of the local group to be reelected President for a second time. 


BOND TRADERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


The Bond Traders Club of Chicago will hold their twentieth an-| was one of ‘the early industrial | Woodall 


miversary dinner on Nov. 18, in the Banquet Hall of the American | 
Furniture Club. Original mem- 
bers of the Club will be guests 
of honor. 

Howard C. Morton, McMas- 
ter Hutchinson & Co. is Presi- 
dent of the organization. 


j 
| 


PITTSBURGH SECURITY 
TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
The recently formed Pitts- 
“burgh Securities Traders As- 
sociation will hold its first reg- 
vlar meeting on Nov. 18. 
Charles N. Fisher, Singer, 
Deane & Scribner, President of 
the Association, will conduct 
the meeting. 

Other officers are: George 
Lestrange, Moore, Leonard -& | 
Lynch, Vice-President; G. Clif- 
ford Bodell, Young & Co., Treasurer; Earl E: Sweitzer, E. E. Sweitzer 
<o., Inc., Secretary. Directors: Harry J. Steele, Fauset, Steele & Co.; 
John P. Woods, First. Boston Corp.; John R. Klima, R. H. Johnson. .& 
€o.; James C. Lear, Reed, Lear & Co.; and William G. Simpson, H. 
‘M. Byllesby & Co. 








Charles N. Fisher Howard C. Morton 





¥LORIDA SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
The Florida Security Dealers Association is holding its annual | 
meeting and election of officers on Nov. 21 and 22, at the Soreno 
Hiotel, in St. Petersburg, Florida. 
The two day meeting will end with a banquet and dance atthe 
‘Soreno Hotel. 


loriginated 


|in Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO BOND TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The San Francisco Bond Traders Association has elected the fol- 


| lowing new officers for 1946-1947: 





Elmer L. Weir 


Collins L. Macrae 





John E. Buick 


President: Elmer L. Weir, Brush, Slocumb & Co. 
Vice-President: Collins L. Macrae, Wulff, Hansen & Co. 
Secretary-Treasurer: John E. Buick, American Trust Co. 


Directors: James M. Stewart, 


Wilson, Johnson & Higgins; L. J. 


Spuller, Elworthy & Co.; J. B. McMahon, Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 


Fenner & Beane: and Frank Bowyer, Schwabacher & Co. 








Paul H. Davis & Co. Celebrate 30th Anniversary 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Paul H. 
Davis & Co., of Chicago is cele- 
brating today the 30th anniver- 
sary of its founding. When the 
firm was or- 
ganized Nov.” 
7, 1916, in a! 
small two-! 
room suite at 
39 South La 
Salle Street, 
much of the 
investment 
banking ca p- 
ital for indus- 
trialcompa- 
nies came 
from New 
York and few | 
large indus- 
trial issues 


Paul H. Davis 


outside of 
Wall Street. Paul H. Davis & Co.., 


underwriters in Chicago and the 
Middle West. A number of the 
companies it financed are now 
among the largest in the country. 

Original] partners of the firm 
were Paul H. Davis, Arthur W 
Wakeley, Isaac C. Elston, Jr., and 
the late Dr. George W. Hall. The 
former three remain active part- 
ners today with Herbert Il. Mark- 


ham; Ralph W. Davis, Thomas E. | 


Murchison, Henry E. Greene 
Luther Dearborn, Lyman Barr 
Franklin: B. Evans, Arthur G. 
Lilly, Louis J. Cross, George S. 
McEwan and Harry A. Trees, all 
of Chicago, and Dean D. Francis 
of Cleveland. Other offices are in 
Indianapolis, Rockford and Cleve- 
land. 


The initial business of the firm 
was as dealers in unlisted stocks 
and bonds. The first underwriting 
was done in 1920, the year the 
firm became a member of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Five 
years later it became a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and is now believed to be one of 
the largest brokerage and under- 
writing firms with headquarters 
The partners have 
long been active in the affairs of 
the various exchanges. In 1935 
Paul H. Davis was elected to the 
board of governors of the New 


York Stock Exchange and was 





|| York Curb 


|| Corp., Central 





He served two terms as President 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange 


fein is a former Vice-President of 


the Investment Bankers Associa- 
_tion. Ralph W. Davis is now 
|¢hairman of the board of the 


||Chicago Stock Exchange. The 


| firm is also a member of the New 

Exchange and the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

| Included in the long list of in- 


}| dustrial: companies for which the 


firm has acted as underwriter of 
| securities are Bendix Aviation 
|Corp., Bliss & Laughlin, Ince., 
| Borg-Warner Corp., the Celotex 
Steel and Wire 
|Company, Dixie Cup Company, 
| Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Na- 
| tional-Standard Company, Doeh- 
ler-Jarvis Corp., Noblitt-Sparks 
Industries, Inc., 
tric Company, 
|Corp., South Bend Lathe Works. 
Industries, Inc., Wal- 
green Company, Harvey Hubbell, 
Ine., Woodward Governor Com- 
pany, Mickelberry Food Products 
Co., Berghoff Brewing Corp., G. 
Heilman Brewing Co., and Lon- 
_gines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Ince. 
| The firm was an important factor 
'in the recent acquisition by Chi- 
cago management of the Boston 
| Store properties. Partners now 
| hold around 50 directorates on the 
| boards of companies for which the 
‘firm has acted as investment 
| banker. 


| “When this firm was organized, 
| Chicago was beginning to be rec- 

ognized as a principal center for 
| industrial investment capital. In 

the past 30 years the growth of 
' the ‘Middle West has placed the 
| city up front as one of the two 
| investment sources,” said 


| main 
Paul H. Davis. “An increasingly 
large number of Middle Western 
companies, whose operations 
| largely center in the Middle West, 
| have turned to LaSalle Street to 
| provide them with the investment 
capital they need, and there can 
, be no doubt that this will not only 
| continue but will be accelerated. 
| Equally important is the growth 
'of Chicago as a marketplace for 
| securities. The Chicago Stock Ex- 
| change has reached a high point 
in its development and is now one 
ef the world’s principal securities 


reelected again in 1936 and 1938 exchanges.” 




















Edward J. Prince Opens 
Own Inv. Business 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Edward J. 
Prince has opened offices at 231 
South La Salle Street, to engage 
in the securities business. Mr. 
Prince was previously with Ben- 
nett, Spanier & Co. and prior 
thereto was with Barcus, Kindred 
& Co. for many years. 





Weinert with Robinson Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLES) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Arthur J. 
Weinert has become associated 
with Robinson & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
New York and Chicago Stock 
Exchanges. Mr. Weinert was 
formerly with Bache & Co. for a 
number of years. 


Craigmyle, Pinney Opens 
New Orlando Branch 

ORLANDO, FLA.—Craigmyle, 
Pinney & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce the opening of an office 
in the Orange Court Hotel. - The 
new branch will be managed by 
B. W. Rising and brings to five the 
number of offices operated by the 
firm. 








Sangamo Elec- 
Snap-On-Tools 







































Active Trading Market 


Bausch G Lomb 
Optical Co. 


Common Stock 


Circular on Request 


a 
ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0108 














Aeronca Aircraft Corp. | 
*Decker Manufacturing Co.}} 

Howard Industries, Inc. [| 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 











_CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 


THE SECURITIES OF 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 


National Tool Co. 

Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


| mere ~_ — 


. 


i 
i 
! Koehring Co. 
| Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. Co. 
1 Wisconsin Elec. Pr. Co. 
Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 
1 Compo Shoe Mach. Co. 
| Lake Superior District Power Co. 
| 
! 
i 


LOEW I & CO. 


Members Chicago Stock Erchange 


225 EAST MASON ST. MILWAUKEE (2) 
PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 Teletype MI 488 








i 

I 

! 

! 

I 

I 
James Manufacturing Co. 1 

ih 

I 

i 

| 





CHICAGO 
Telephone: Dearborn 6161 





DEEP ROCK OIL 
ARKANSAS MISSOURI POWER 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND 


DOYLE, O'CONNOR & CO. 


| 

INCORPORATED 

135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
! 


3, ILLINOIS 







Old Ben Coal Corporation | 
*Long-Bell Lumber Company; 
Mastic Asphalt Co. 
*Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Seven-Up Texas Corp. 
St. Louis Public Service Co. 
Trailmobile Company 











*Detailed analysis available on request. 


COMSTOCK & Co. | 
CHICAGO 4 \ 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 } 
Teletype CG 955 














Teletype: CG 1200 
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Real Estate Grnsipstinn | | 














Industrial Real Estate Trust General Mortgage 
Bonds Due April 1, 1949 


These bonds, constituting a first mortgage lien against all the 


properties held by the Trust, are 


attractive from the standpoint of 


security, income and capital enhancement, which are discussed, in 


turn below. 


Issued in the reorganization in 1937, in the par amount of $1,- 
917,000, the bonds are currently outstanding in the amount of $1,261,- 


738, having been reduced to this? 
lers, lessee of the Chicago prop- 


figure by payments against prin- 
cipal, and sinking fund purchases. 


Security 


The bonds are secured by first 
mortgages against three proper- 
ties as follows: 

1. Chicago Industrial Property— 
A 17-acre tract.in the City of 
Chicago on the south side of West 
35th Street immediately west of 
Iron Street within the Central 
Manufacturing District, adjacent 
to Sears Roebuck, Spiegel, and the 
Wrigley Plant. The property is| 
improved by two large two and 
three-story buildings and is oc- 
cupied by Harris Brothers Co., a 
long established retailer of pre- 
fabrieated houses, a wholesaler 
and retailer of building materials 
and building contractors. A por- 
tion of this property is not rented 
by Harris Brothers and therefore 
is available for sale. 

2. New Jersey Property—A 154- 
acre tract near Cresskill and 
Englewood about 6 miles from the 





erty. Under the terms of this lease, 
Harris Brothers pays an annual 
rental based upon gross sales, as 
follows: 


ments against cumulated bond in- 
terest (18%% or $176.11 per $965 
reduced par bonds). If interest 
of less than 3% per annum is paid 


‘in any year, the difference be- 


tween the amount paid and 3% 
is added to the accumulations. 


Capital Enhancement 


As stated under the previous 
heading, the bonds carry interest 
accumulations of some 18%4%. 
The possibilities of the bonds be- 
ing paid in full plus accumula- 
tions (a total of $1141) may be 
ascertained from the following 
prospective developments: 





George Washington Bridge. It is 
unimproved but suitable for resi- 
dential development. 

3. Joliet Property—A 15'2-acre 
tract of land north of Joliet, Illi- 
nois, adjacent to the plant of the 
Illinois Steel Co. 

In addition the trust owns for 
the benefit of the bondholders 
10,000 shares or a 20% interest in 
Harris Brothers. 

Income 


The Trust’s revenue is derived 
from its lease with Harris Broth- 








ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


* * * 


REAL 


BOUGHT 
SOLD 
QUOTED 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 





Sale of New Jersey Property 


The Trust has received an offer 
which will return a minimum of 
$100,000 to the Trust for its New 
Jersey property. If this sale is 
consummated, and assuming, on 
la conservative basis, that these 
|funds will permit the retirement 
| of $100,000 par value of bonds. 


| 











the savings to the Trust will be 
as follows: 
Accrued, unpaid interest__._.. $18,250 
Annual New Jersey real estate 
PCLT IR dies AERA SN 4,500 
Annual cumulative interest 
UNO cecdpntelsiterenns silage ailsiaalen 3,000 
i ad $25,750 


| The funded debt with accrued 
interest will then be: 


Bonds outstanding —_..___...-$1,161,737.50 
Accrued interest at 18%‘)... 212,017.09 





I a Sa R PE Nrte eae $1,373,754.59 
| Possible Dividends to the Trust 
From Harris Brothers 

| The Trust owns 20% or 10,000 
|shares of Harris Brothers Corp 
|Section 102 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Act forbids the 
accumulation of surplus by corpo- 
‘rations applying principally to| 


improper | 


centage rental. This figure may 
be enlarged in view of antici- 
pated increases in Harris Brothers’ 
sales volume. 


Offer Int’] Bank Bonds 
In All Countries or 


Bar Sale in the VU. S. 


Commenting on a recent an- 
nouncement that bonds to be is- 
sued by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment will be 
offered only 
in the United 
States, Thom- 
as Graham, of 
the Bankers 
Bond Co. 
Louisville, 








3% of gross sales up to §$3,- Ky., asserted 
000,000 that on the 

4% of gross sales in excess of basis of Amer- 
$3,000,000 ican investor 

This income, less expenses, is experience 
used by the Trust to make pay- with foreign 


bond issues in 
the 1920’s, “‘it 
seems that 
either these 
bonds should 
be sold in all of the countries 
where this bank intends to operate 
or there should be a _ prohibi- 
tion against the sale to the 
American investor. It might be 
all right,’ Mr. Graham added, 
“for the Federal Government to 
run the capital risk, but there is 
no point in the individual investor 
also risking his capital. To be 
frank, unless these bonds are 
held by investors all over the 
world, they will not be paid.” 


Lambuth & Go. Opens 
In New York City 


Lambuth and Company an- 
nounces its formation as a secu- 
rities firm, with offices at 76 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. Part- 
ners in the new firm are Earl 
Lambuth, formerly a general part- 
ner in James D. Cleland & Com- 
pany, and Morris T. Sitkoff, who 
had been manager of that firm’s 
trading department. 


Prior to joining the Cleland 
organization last June, Mr. Lam- 
buth was engaged in various suc- 
| cessful enterprises in and around 
| Denver, Col., among them the 
|Lambuth Hog Farms and the 
|Lambuth Poultry and Dairy 
|'Farms. For many years he was a 
|director and _ principal  stock- 
holder of the Fremont County Na- 
| tionab Bank, Canon City, Col. 





Thomas Graham 














| Mr. Sitkoff has been active in 


Wall Street since 1926, when he 


those companies in which a large | joined Ludwig, Robertson & Co. 


| percentage of the stock is closely | 
‘held. Since Harris Brothers’ sur- | 
'plus account shows approximately | 
'$10 per share in undistributed | 
| surplus, it is reasonable to assume 
that a large portion of future) 
‘earnings will be distributed in| 
| dividends. 
Operation of Percentage Lease 

Agreement with Harris Brothers 


For the year ended May 31, 
1946, when for the most part 
building was virtually at a stand- 
still due to shortages of lumber, 
and other building materials and 
supplies, Harris Brothers, never- 
theless, was able to gross approx- 
imately $3,273,000 of which the 
trust received $100,910 as a per- 





Prior to entering the Army in 
1942, he was manager of the cor- 
porate bond department of Shas- 


kan & Co. and before that was 


a bond trader with Neuhut, Plohn 
& Co. During the war he spent 
two years in the Pacific, most of 
that time on Saipan where he 
served as assistant to the Chief 
of Staff. 


A Girl for McFarland 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Born to 
Mr. and Mrs. James B. McFarland, 
3rd (First Boston Corp., Phila- 
delphia), seven pounds of femi- 
ninity yclept Janice Roberts, on 
Oct. 19. Mother and daughter are 
fine and the father is recovering. 





Alfred McGowan With 
New York Hanseatic 


Alfred J. McGowan has joined 
the trading department of the 
New York Hanseatic Corporation, 























Alfred J. McGowan 


120 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. McGowan was formerly with 
J. G. White & Co. 





Inv. Banking Course — 
At Buffalo University 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo today an- 
nounced that it has started a 
course in investment banking at 
its Millard Fillmore College. The 
course is being conducted in co- 
operation with the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America. 
E. Douglas Howard, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., is instructor and 
co-ordinator for the course. 
Classes are held Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 4 to 6 p.m. The 
course lasts about six months. 

“One of the primary purposes 
of the course is for training of 
returned servicemen who have 
entered the investment-banking 
field for the first time,” said Mr. 
Howard. “It will also serve to 
broaden the knowledge of those 
already in the field and as a 
refresher for those who had left 
the business and are now coming 
back into it.” 

In addition to instruction in the 
fundamentals of investment bank- 
ing, lectures will be given by ex- 
perts on related topics. The ap- 
proximately 35 members enrolled 
in the course are associated with 
the following concerns: 

Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 
Inc.; Vietor, Common, Dann & 
Co.; Doolittle, Schoellkopf & Co.; 
Trubee, Collins & Co.; Hamlin & 
Lunt; Niagara Share Corporation; 
S. C. Parker & Co., Inc.; Forrest, 
Hammill & Co.; Harold C. Brown 
& Co.; Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co.; Marine Trust Company, 
and Otis & Co. 


Anderson Now With 
Fewel & Co. Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Clar- 
ence F. Anderson has become 
associated with Fewel & Co., 453 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Anderson was formerly with 
Gross, Van Court & Co. and Max- 
well, Marshall & Co. In the past 
he was manager of the trading 
department for Banks, Huntley & 
Co. and Searl-Merrick Co. 





Annual Dinner Held. 
By Cashiers Group 


The afinual dinner of the Cash- 
iers’ Section of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms was held 
Nov. 2 at the Hotel New Yorker 





| resentatives of 


with more 
than 500 rep- 


the financial 
community in 
attendance. 

John J. Me- 
Donald, of the 
firm of Peter 
P,. McDermott 
& Co., Pres- 
ident of the 
Cashiers’ Sec- 
tion, presided. 
Joseph A. 
Costa, of L. F. 
Rothschild & 
Co., was in 
charge of din- 
ner arrangements. 

Among those present were Fred 
C. Moffatt, President of the Curb 
Exchange Securities Clearing 
Corporation; Charles Saltzman, 
Vice-President of the New York 





John J. McDonald 





Stock Exchange, and Arthur 
Franklin, Vice-President of the 
Stock Clearing Corporation. 


Marvin & Go. Admits 
Seeds to Partnership 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Marvin 
& Co., Lincoln-Liberty Building, 
announce their admission to mem~ 
bership in the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange. The firm also an- 
nounces the admission of Joseph 
ss Seeds, Jr., to partnership in the 
irm. 


J. S. Chick, Jr., With 
H. 0. Peet in Omaha 


(Special to Tae Frnancrat Curonicie) 

OMAHA, NEB. — Joseph S. 
Chick, Jr., has become associated 
with H. O. Peet & Co., Farnam 
Building. Mr. Chick was for- 
merly manager of the trading de- 
partment for Stern Bros. & Co., in 
Kansas City. Prior thereto he 
was with Folsom, Wheeler & Co. 


Robert D. Cavanaugh . 
With Lester & Company 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRoniciz) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rob- 
ert D. Cavanaugh has become 
associated with Lester & Co., 621 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Cavanaugh was formerly an 
og of Cavanaugh, Morgan & 
0. 

Also now affiliated with the 
firm are Ward R. Cooper and 
Robert E. Davidson. 

















Sutro & Co. Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Francia Curonicie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
William H. Keeney and’ Willis 
LeRoy Waters have become affili- 
ated with Sutro & Co., 407 Mont- 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. 











; 


Firm Trading Markets: 


California & New York 
Real Estate Issues 





J. S. Strauss & Co. 


18S Montgomery St., San Francisce 4 
Tele. SF 61 & 62 ExXbrook 8515 

















OFFERINGS WANTED 





Ambassador Hotel L. A. Ss °50 W.S. 
Beacon Hotel 2s 1958 W. S, 
Brooklyn Fox 3s 1957 W. S. 
Chanin Bldg. ist 4s 1945 

Eastern Ambassador Hotels Units 
Grant BlIdg. 2%s 1957 W. S. 
Hotel Lexington Units 

Hotel St. George 4s 1950 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 








AMOTT; BAKER &.CO. 


Incorporated 


Hotels Statler Common 

National Hotel Cuba 6s 1959 W. S 
New York A. C. 2s 1955 

New York Majestic 4s 1956 W. S. 
Pittsburgh Hotels Common 
Roosevelt Hotel 5s 1964 

Savoy Plaza Class “A” 

Savoy Plaza 3-6s 1956 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 





~~: 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 
‘ Pittsburgh Railways Reorganization Moves Ahead 


With a Federal Court barking signals, Pittsburgh Railways Co.’s 
transportation system is moving well downfield toward its goal of 


reorganization. 


Midfield play, which had been in progress since the system was 
placed under Trusteeship in 1938, was broken up on Oct. 14 when 
the U. S. Supreme Court refused to review a Circuit Court opinion 





holding that all component un-© 


derlying companies were to be 
treated as a unit for purposes of 
reorganization. Thus_ sustained, 
the Circuit Court lateraled the 
matter to the U. S. District Court 
for Western Pennsylvania from 
where, it is anticipated, a quick 
succession of running plays will 
reach “pay-off” dirt. 

A communication from W. D. 
George, Trustee, dated Oct. 25 
and addressed “to all inter- 
ested parties,” states: “The ac- 
tion of the Supreme Court 
makes it possible to proceed 
with a system-wide reorganiza- 
tion plan dealing with the in- 
terests of the holders of securi- 
ties and claims against Pitts- 
burgh Railways Company, 
Pittsburgh Motor Coach Com- 
pany and the underliers. Steps 
toward this end will be taken 
as rapidly as practicable.” 

Out of the muddle and into a 
huddle, on Nov. 1, went a group 

of attorneys representing a ma- 
jority of the parties at interest. 
The discussion was reported as in- 
formal and preliminary. 


Penalty Against Philadelphia 
Company? 
It is strongly felt that the terms 








of the reorganization plan will | 


be shaped to conform with an 


important decision soon to be an- | 


mounced having reference to 

possible subordination of Phila 
delphia Company claims. 
parent company has been charged | 
with almost everything from “de- 
laying the game” to “illegal hold- | 


a) 
The | 


ing.” The Circuit Court is again | 
acting in the capacity of umpire | 
with the SEC looking on as field | 


judge. 


The benison of something over | proved a 5-for-1 split-up of the 


$23,000,000 in cash, held by the 
Trustees, is expected to provide 
the “oil” to facilitate the early 
consummation 
plan. Should the “Deep Rock” 
principle be applied to Philadel- 
phia Company’s holdings, 
owners of some $12,000,000 pub- 
licly-outstanding 
feel that they will make out very 
substantially above present mar- 
ket eqeeeeee. 
PTC Pere Rise Postponéd 


Higher street car fares for 
Philadelphia, which would auto- 


the | 


system bonds | 


matically have gone into effect 
last Tuesday, have been post- 
poned for another three months 
by the Pennsylvania Public Utili- 
ty Commission. Although an in- 
vestigation into the “reasonable- 
ness, fairness and justness” of the 
new rate schedules has been in 
intermittent progress since last 
April, the Commission has found 
that its hearings were far from 
completed. Unless the Commis- 
sion rules otherwise, the higher 
fares will become effective Feb. 
5, 1947. Foreshadowing its demise 
before a final determination of 
the matter, OPA has dropped its 
efforts at intervention on the side 
of the city in opposing the in- 
crease, 
as ae us 
Cramp Shipyard 


Announcement was made last 
Monday that the Navy has com- 
pleted arrangements to pur- 
chase Cramp Shipbuilding Co.’s 
facilities in Philadelphia. The 
reported price is $750,000, which 
covers the purchase of ground 
and facilities not already 
owned. Approval of stockhold- 
ers is expected at a _ special 
meeting to be held within the 
next few weeks. 


The Navy has indicated that it 
would consider leasing the yard to 
private interests provided its es- 
sential characteristics are not 
changed. Cramp’s facilities are 
deemed necessary to the national 
defense and must be held avail- 
able for possible future emer- 


gency. 
’ oh a Hs 


General Manifold & Printing Co. 


Dealer interest has widened 
since stockholders, last month, ap- 


| company’s 20,000 common shares. 


of an acceptable | 





In reducing par value of the new 
shares from $10 to $2, the com- 
pany’s capitalization of $200,000 
remains unchanged. Incorporated 
in Pennsylvania in 1907, the com- 


pany is engaged in commercial, 
industrial and railroad printing, 
specializing in duplicating, car- 
bon-backed and _ carbon-inter- 
leaved printed forms. Products 
include office, factory and ac- 
counting forms, order books, 
vouchers, pay envelopes, banking, 
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brokerage and insurance. forms, 
taxbills for cities and counties, 
bills of lading, dining car checks, 
restaurant and club checks, dupli- 
cating rolls and sundry items. 
Based on the new stock, earnings 
for 1945 were reported at 90 cents 
per share. ; 

x: nt ar 


Alan Wood Steel Co. 


Although strikes and shortages 
in the first quarter resulted-in a 
net loss of $263,422, June quarter 
profit enabled the company to re- 
duce the half-year loss to $133,- 
375. According to J. T. Whiting, 
president, operations have contin- 
ued favorable through the third 
quarter and “indications are that 
Deane be in the black for all of 


A committee appointed by the 
management has under consid- 
eration various plans of reor- 
ganization designed to eliminate 
the preferred stock _— issue, 
which carries accumulation of 
$55.75 per share, and to provide 
additional capital for rehabili- 
tation of the property. 

ae as a 


Penna, Co. Buys Erie National 


Sale of the assets of the Erie 
National Bank of Philadelphia to 
the Pennsylvania Co. for Insur- 
ance on Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, at a reported price of $1,- 
800,000, was approved last week 
at meetings of the boards of di- 
rectors of both banks. Provided 
the action is ratified by Erie 
stockholders at a special meeting 
to be held Nov. 18, the transfer 
will be effective at the close of 
business Nov. 23. William Kurtz. 
president of Pennsylvania Co., 
said the Erie officers and em- 
ployes would continue as mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Co. or- 
ganization. 
ok a oo 
Hajoca Corp. 


Reflecting net earnings of 
$8.83 per share for the first 
nine months of 1946, directors 
of Hajoca Corp. have increased 
the quarterly dividend from 
62% cents to 75 cents. 

In announcing the higher divi- 

dend, W. A. Brech, president, said 
sales for the period were 44.8% 


greater than a year ago. For 1945, 
the company: reported net profit 
of $215,747, equal to $3.59 per 
share on the 60,000 shares then 
outstanding. During the summer, 
10,000 additional shares were of- 
fered to stoekholders at $25 per 
share. Proceeds are being used to 
finance the company’s expansion 
program including construction of 
four warehouses. The company 
manufactures and_ distributes 
plumbing, heating and roofing 
supplies throughout the East. 


a a He 


Wawaset Securities Co. 

This holding company owns 
241,800 shares (slightly over 50% ) 
of Warner Company common, the 
latter company being the largest 
producer and distributor of sand, 
gravel, central-mix concrete 
limestone and limestone products 
in the Philadelphia area. Wawa- 
set’s sole capitalization consists of 
126,823 shares of common stock. 
Thus each share of Wawaset rep- 
resents the ownership of approx- 
imately 1.9 shares of Warner and 
a market relationship between 
the two stocks is readily deter- 
minable. Until such time as Wa- 
waset Securities Co. is dissolved 
and its Warner common is distrib- 
uted, dividends received from 
Warner Company will be dis- 
tributed to the extent available to 
Wawaset common stockholders. 


In pursuance of this policy, 
Wawaset paid an initial divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share on 
Oct. 25, having received 15 cents 


per share on its Warner hold- 
ings on Oct. 15. With Warner 
Company earnings for 1946 esti- 
mated at over $2 per share, it 
is likely that both stocks may 
declare year-end extras. 
og % ms 

Philadelphia National Bank 

Directors of Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank have authorized .the 
transfer of $8,000,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus account. 
The bank now has capital of 
$14,000,000, a surplus of $36,- 
000,000 and undivided profits of 





$6,862,503. 
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History does repeat itself. Any one who over the past 10 years 
has followed developments in the railroad industry even in the most | 
superficial way can hardly have escaped the conclusion that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is a deliberative body. In reorgan- 
izations, abandonments, rate cases and even in uncontested merger 
eases there has never been anything hasty about Commission deci- 


sions. Earlier this year it took »— 
months even for the railroads to; bonds were on the bargain coun- | 
get restoration of Ex Parte 148/ter. Earnings have begun to im- 
temporary freight rate increases.| prove. eilroad traffic in recent} 
With all of this background, and| weeks has been at the highest 
with all history and logic against} level in many years. There is} 
it, rumors have already been cur-| optimism that the Commission 
rent that a Commission decision | will be liberal in allowing reason- 





on Ex Parte 162 freight rate in-| able rate increases. This latter 
creases are imminent. These ru-| confidence has been bolstered by 
mors started practically before| last week’s decision in Ex Parte 


the ink on final briefs filed in the 
«ase had had time to dry. 


It is probable that a large pro- 
portion of the railroad analysts 
have been convinced that market 
pessimism towards railroad se- 
curities had been overdone and 
that at least the sound stocks and 


163 increasing railway express 
rates. The consensus had been that 
because of the extremes to which | 
the pessimism had gone railroad | 
securities were in a good position 
to stage a substantial rally. 
Despite the general feeling of | 
bullishness, it is doubtful if many | 
analysts looked for such a vigor-| 
Ous upturn as were experienced | 
late last week and it is also doubt- | 
ful if such’a sharp rally would} 
have occurred except for the rate | 
rumors. Analysts concerned with | 
the long-term soundness of the) 
rail market rather than with trad- 
ing profits are, in fact, concerned 
over this new evidence of mer- 
curial public sentiment. It is only 
necessary to look back to last 
spring to realize the dangers in- 
herent in “rumor markets.” At 
that time, too, reports began to 
circulate late each week that a 
rate decision would be handed 
down over the weekend. Time) 
after time the decision failed to | 


materiaiuze as advertized, bring- | 
ing disappointed selling early each | 
week. The decision that was fi-| 
nally handed down by the Com-' 
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mission would have been construed 
favorably under ordinary circum- 
stances. As it turned out, coming 
after a succession. of ‘rumors, it 
was bound to prove an anti- 
climax. One trouble with rumors 


-is that each successive one must | 


promise more than the preceding 


one to cause any enthusiasm. By | 


the time the 


rumor has been | 


sweetened four or five times, it | 
is natural that the event must fall | 


short of the promise. 
It is perhaps 


are given their air of authen- 
ticity by reference to “informed 
sources” who state that President 


| parity 


natural at this | This is a situation that requires 


im f the year that the rumors | : ; 
time of the } | because it threatens to result in a 


Points to Need of Higher Rail Rates 


Guaranty. Trust Co. of New York, 


in its monthly publication, holds 


interim increase granted by ICC of 61% will tide companies over 
for brief period, but a much higher rise must be permitted to assure 
adequate compensation to offset greatly increased operating costs. 


__ “Reports of the financial results of railway operations, together 
with estimates submitted at the recent hearings on the railroads’ peti- 


tion tor an increase in 
rates, have revealed a glaring dis- 
between rates and costs. 


prompt and adequate correction 


| financial position that would make 


Truman has put pressure on the, 


This sounds much better 
coming on the eve of an impor- 
tant election, although how it 
would change the voting is diffi- 
cult to visualize. It also sounds 
strangely familiar to those whose 
memories go back as far as six 
months. In the rate case earlier 
this year “informed sources” (per- 
haps the same ones) were saying 
that in return for the railroads 
agreeing to wage increases larger 
than those recommended by the 
Fact - Finding Board President 
Truman had promised them an 
immediate rate increase virtually 
meeting their full request. The 
interim increase they did get after 
considerable delay fell far short of 
what they had asked for. 

In view of the apparent back- 
ground for the sharp rally of late 
last week, in which rail stocks 


were the star performers, many | 
rail analysts are inclined now to/| 


adopt a temporarily more cautious 
attitude. A word to those who 


| Commission for an immediate in- | 


| trial 
| crease. tria 


| “The 


it- impossible for the railroads to 
render the quality of service in- 
dispensable to maximum indus- 
productivity and hence to 
national economic welfare,” states 
the Guaranty Trust Company oi 
New York in the current issue of 
Guaranty Survey,” in its 
monthly review of business and 
financial conditions in this coun- 
try and abroad. 


Railway Traffic and Earnings 

‘Although the volume of freight 
traffic in the first six months of 
| 1946 was nearly 26% below that a 
year earlier,.it was larger than in 
any comparable peacetime pe- 
\riod,” the “Survey” continues. 
i*“*Much the same was true of pas- 


| 
} _ 


~ 


| substantially less than in the first | 


| half of 1945 and far below the fig- 
(ures for corresponding periods of 
|prewar years. Tax accruals were 
| less than one-third as large as in 
| the first six months of 1945. But 
more than 86 cents of each reve- 
,;nue dollar, went to pay operating 
| expenses alone, as against only 68 
icents a year earlier. This sharp 


hear rumors appears prudent at | increase in the cost of operation 
this time. There is no record of| left such a small amount avail- 


any leak as to time or nature of |able for other purposes that 


any Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision. The present in- 
stance is not apt to be any ex- 
ception. 
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even 
‘the reduced taxes and other 
|charges were more than the rail- 


| roads could meet without ‘run- 
ning into the red.’ 
The Current Position 
“Recognizing that there is no 


prospect of maintaining an ade- 
quate long-term level of earnings 
under the existing rate-cost struc- 
ture, the railroads have asked 
permission to increase freight 
rates by a general flat amount cf 
25%, with numerous exceptions 
that would reduce the average 
realized increase to about 15 or 
19%. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, pending thorough 


authorized an interim increase, 
effective July 1, estimated to av- 
erage about 642%. Hearings and 
oral arguments on the application 
for the larger increase ended late 
in September, and the question is 
now before the Commission {for 
settlement. 

“The most comprehensive esti- 
mates of future earnings presented 
at the recent hearings on the rate 
application were those of Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of 
the Association of American 
Railroads. Dr. Parmelee pointed 
out that the aggregate increase in 
railroad wage rates and in aver- 
age prices of fuel and supplies 
since the beginning of the war has 
amounted to more than 50%, rev- 
resenting a rise of more than #2 
billion a year when applied to the 
actual and estimated volume of 
traffic in 1946. Against this r’se, 


he said, the interim rate increase 


senger traffic. Fixed charges were | 


study of the rate application, has | 





freight @— 
|that teok effect on July 1 of this 


| year is expected to produce sbout 


| $300 million in additional freight 


revenue. Even the 19% increase 
asked by the railroads appears 
small in comparison with the rise 
in costs. With the full amount of 
the increase that is asked, ac- 
cording to Dr. Parmelees esti- 
mates, net income in 1947 would 
be less than $250 million, which 
is ‘substantially less than half the 
annual income the industry needs 
if it is to continue to provide the 
kind of transportation services re- 
quired by the nation’s economy.’ 
As costs and rates stand now, he 
believes, the railroads are likely 
to lose more than $300 million 
next year. 

“Another point emphasized by 
railway spokesmen was that the 
proposed increase in rates wou.d 
have little effect on prices. It 
|would amount to only about 1% 
of the wholesale value and a still 
ismaller proportion of the retail 


' value at the destination points 
of commodities transported ky 
rail, according to J. Carter Fort, 
vice-president and general counsel 
of the AAR. Another witness 
pointed out that the proposed 
rates would represent a lower 
percentage of the value of the 
commodities that would move 
under them than was the case in 
1941. 


Need for Adequate 
Compensation 


“The meaning of sound and ef- 
ficient railway transportation to 
our national economy was dem- 
onstrated with especial force by 
the outstanding contribution of 
the railroads to the war effort, In 
1944, when the traffic load was 
at its peak, the railroads carried 
70% of the country’s commercial 
freight traffic, handling almost 
twice the volume of freight trans- 
portation and more than twice the 
amount of passenger traff.c car- 





| 
| ried in 1918, the peak vear of 
| World Warl. This unprecedented 
itraffic load was carried under 


| grave handicaps, including scarci- 
ties of equipment, materials und 
manpower and one of the most 
severe winters on record. The 
i'task was performed with one- 
‘third fewer locomotives, one- 
‘fourth fewer freight cars and 
nearly one-third fewer passenger 
cars than were used in 1912, and 
with only three-fourths of the 
number of employees. The huge 
wartime traffic velume yielded a 








net return averaging less than 
5% a year on the railroad’s prop- 
‘erty investment, and cash divi- 


dends paid to stockholders aver- 
aged less than 3% a year on the 
capital stock outstanding. 

“Aside from the question of 
transportation service, no section 
of our economic system as large 
'as the railroad industry can fall 
into financial adversity without 
|seriously affecting the economic 
[situation as a whole. The rail- 
roads give direct employment to 
| nearly one and a half millon per- 


sons and contribute indirectly to 
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penditures average about half a/| 


billion dollars annyally. Their 
interest and dividend payments 
constitute an important part of 
the income of educational, reli- 
gious and charitable institutions, as 
well as savings bank depositors, 
beneficiaries of life insurance 
policies and trust funds, and indi- 
vidual investors, many of whom 


are aged and disabled persons | 


without other means of support. 
“The responsibility of the Goy- 
ernment for a. fair settlement of 
the rate question is exceptionally 
clear in the present instance, Both 
wages and prices have been sub- 
ject to emergency governmental 
controls. Wage advances have 
been granted on the recommen- 
dation of governmental boards, 
and the awards of last spring were 
inereased by the President him- 
self after seizure of the railroads. 
‘Thus the existing levels of wages 
and prices, as well as of rates, 
«are to a large extent the out- 
growths of governmental action. 
“In cases where the proposed 
general increase in 
severely affect particular indus- 
tries and products, or where it 
would defeat its own purpose by 
diverting traffic te other irans- 
portation agencies, such potential 
effects should of course be ex- 
amined and averted. These 


rather than to the general rate 
level. As a broad proposition, the 
urgency of the need o* financial 
relief for the railroads would 
seem too clear for serious ‘is- 


agreement. Favorable action on 
the pending rate application is the 
only visible and practicable way 
in which such relief can be db- 
tained.” 


Gerald Nielsen With 
Kalb, Voorhis & Go. 





Kalb, Voorhis & Co., 15 Broad | 


Street, 


authority on 


vestment 
practices, has 
joined its 
newly estab- 
lished foreign 


which will of- 
ter a special- 
ized service 
for individual, 
corporate and 





Gerald B. Nielsen 


investors 
overseas. 

Before joining Kalb, Voorhis & 
Co., Mr. Nielsen was associated 
with Francis L. duPont & Co., 
and prior to that with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
He organized the foreign depart- 
-_ment of the former firm, and es- 
tablished and managed the Over- 
seas and Servicemen’s Department 
ed the latter. 


Nr. Nielsen is well known in 
South America and European 
-capitals. He has just returned 
drom a tour of Continental Europe 


and England where he made a¥+- 


survey of business and economic 
conditions. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Exchange Maga- 
zine, author of a handbook on 
at. one time 


practices, and was 


“economics editor of the American- 


Scandinavian. 

In addition to their regular in- 
vestment brokerage activities, 
Kalb, Voorhis & Co. engage in 
corporate financing and arbitrage 


and maintain an extensive secu- |’ 
research department ‘that | 
makes field surveys of industries 
and companies and studies special | 


rities 


investment situations. 


| financial 


| 
| 
| 


rates would | 


ere 
questions related to specific rates | 


An appeal is being made for the 


Lady of Victory to be erected in 
the heart of New York City’s 
district, at Pine and 
William Si-eets, to be raised as a 
memorial to our armed forces. 
The appeal is being carried for- 
ward by a volunteer committee of 


of every faith. 
Members of the Committee are: 


Honorary Chairman: His Eminence. 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York. 


Honorary Vice-Chairman: His Excellency 
The Most Reverend J. Francis A. MeIntyre 


Pastor: Reverend Richard J. Pigott. 


Executive Chairman: Christopher J 
Devine. 


Vice-Chairman: William J. Stoutenburgh 
Treasurer: John J. McDermott. 


| construction of the Church of Our | 


| Boylan; 


its friends in the financial district | 


| Col. 


Arthur J. Morris; John P. G. Moran; James 


J. Major; Nicholas J. Murphy; George C 
Textor. 
New York Stock Erchange: John F. Mc- 


Laughlin, Co-Chairman; Johny A. Ooleman, 
Co-Chairman; A. W. Benkert; Robert P 
Richard J. Buck; Thomas G 
Campbell; Joseph Clark; John Doherty; 
Charles M. Finn; Elliott Fox; James J 
Gurney; Sylvester Larkin; Lewis Levine; 
Peter P. McDermott; Roland DeHaan; 
J. Eldridgé Sheffmeyer; Max Jacquin; 
Jacque Coe; Col. William Frieday; John A 
Kennedy; Thomas. Larkin; Joseph Nye; 
Mark J. Stewart; James J. Sullivan. 

Lave: James P. Parrell, Chairman; James 
L. Clare; Sohn J. Cuaneen; Francis R 
Curry; James F. Dwyer; Arthur J. Bgan; 
William Fitzgibbon; Matthew J. Glennon; 
Joseph M. Hartfield; Harrison M. 
Waverbeck; James T, Heenehan; Thomas 
W. Kelley; Arthur O’Leary; William J. 


O’Shea; Bernard M. Shanley, 2nd, 
Insurance: Richard A. Corroon, Chair- 

man; Frank A. Christensen, Vice-Chair- 

man; John R. Barry; Raymond N. Caverly; 





| Kennedy; 
| Levy; M. F. Reilly; J. Ryan Smith. 


Frank T. 
Benjamin | 


Robert A. Love, Co-Chairman; 


Aubrey G. Lanston; 


Real Estate: Raymond E, ‘Ryan, Chair- 
ran; George A. Hammer; John J. Rey- 
nolds; Gerald Donahue; James T. Reardon; 
Harold E. Fitzpatrick; John A. Kennedy; 
Joseph T. Mirtl; Edward J. Crawford. 

New York Cotton Exchange: Robert Har- 
ris, Chairman, 

Brick Club Committee: 


Joseph Costa, 


Chairman; Harry Bradbury, Vice-Chair- 
man; Joseph Carey; Dominick Wolff; 
Frank Cavanagh; Warren V. Riordan; 


Herbert J. Cullinan; Sam Minsky; Michael 
A. Hillenmayer; Ambrose J. Verlin; William 
Rogers; Leo P. Deignan; James Duffy; 
Fred Reiter; William Harrington; Henry 
Israel; Frank Markey; John J. McDonald; 
Anthony J. Shields; William A. Hegewald; 


Joseph J. Herrington; Joseph Clark; Robert 
J. Bee; maward Kandler; Winslowe M. 
Lowe; @harles Bradley; Edward T. Mc- 
Govern; John Boyen; Thomas Hamill; | 
George L. Heron; Irving Stockman. 

Steamship Companies: Basil 





Harris 


| Clair; 
| Eggers; Daniel P. Higgins; Edmund Sorg; 


Sadie Plannery; ‘Mary F. Kenna; 


Anthony Mastelone; Leo Nathan; Augus& 


©. Packer; H. F. Rieg; H. M. Tashman; 
Gustave Niemeyer. 
General Business: Jeremiah Sullivan, 


Charlies 
Otte 


Buchanan; 
J. R. Dunn; 


Terence 
James Conlin; 


Chairman; 


William A. Kane; William J. Kelly; Charles 

Taylor; Jack Tompkins; Oscar Tuce?; 

Frederick Weese; C. Edward Connell. 
Unlisted Securities: J. F. Reilly, Chatr- 

man. 

Charles’ Adlen,, 

Co-Chair- 


Underwriting Firms: 
Chairman; Edward F. Hayes, 
man; John Reilly. 

Investment Bankers Committee: Edward 
F. Hayes, Chairman; Charles Allen, Jr., 
Co-Chairman; Walter F. Blaine; Richard 
De La Chapelle; John Dougherty; Frank E. 


| Gernon; John R, Haas; Edward Keresey; 


R. Paige Mason; Peter Murphy; John y 
Power; John J. Reilly; Frank M. Stanton; 
Edward S. Waters. 








New York City, members | 
of the New York Stock Exchange, | 
announce that Gerald B. Nielsen. | 
a recognized | 


economics and | 


foreign trad-| 
ing and in-| 


department, | 


institutional | 


' London Stock Exchange securities | 





EXAS Power & Light Company, pioneer of 
transmissien line electric service in Texas, 
has been a vital factor in the industrial and 


agricultural progress of the Lone Star State. 


tila attain 





NASHVILLE 
DA LL A'S 
KNOXVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 








and Central Texas. 


The Company’s far-flung transmission and distri- 
bution system supplies dependable, lew-cost elec- 
tric power to a vast 52-county area in North, East 


The area it serves is the rich- 


est and most populous part of the state. 


As the pioneer of rural electrification in Texas, the 
Company's service to rural and farm homes dates 


back to 1915. Texas Power & Light Company today 
serves more than 68,000 such homes, and in addi- 
tion supplies electric power at low wholesale rates 


to 20 REA cooperatives. 


Modern industrial development in Texas has fol- 
lowed the transmission lines of Texas Power & 
Light, scores upon scores of industrial enterprises 
coming to life when supplied with dependable 
Always a vigorous champion of 
agricultural and industrial progress, the Company 
is geared to meet the tremendous expansion now 
under way in this important area of the Southwest. 


electric power. 


Another advertisement in the series by Equitable Securities Corporation featuring 


Southern 
industries, 


industrial development. 


* 


Equitable has helped to finance 
is ready to do tts part in supplying 


many Southern 


others with capital funds. 


EQUITABLE 


Securities 


Corporation 


BROWNLEE O. CURREY, PRESIDENT 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





POWER...for Texas farms and industries 





NEW YORK 
MEMPHIS 
HARTFORD 
GREENSBORO 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Mutual Sa unds 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 
“Points of Strength in the Business Situation” 


“The recent decline in the stock market has clouded investors’ 
perspective on certain fundamental facts. To preserve a balanced 
judgment in the face of prevailing pessimism, these favorable factors 
deserve consideration: 

“1. In spite of strikes in basic in- *——— in ' 
dustries, scarcities of raw ma-) problems, the national income 
terials and other reconversion is running at virtually the 

. peak level reached in the war 

—and business activity is ex- 
panding. 

. Retail sales (a measure of con- 

sumer purchasing power) are 

showing weekly incredses of 








































| from 30% to 50% over the then 
WY S A. -ES-: WY), | record level of last year, al- 
YY W/ ala iat Vi, though stores are still short of 
Yi yty 4 ‘vypy | many types of goods. 
Ye $13 Y% 4 OY), “3. As yet industry hasn’t even 
aun ecraunirire i...| made a dent in the deferred 
of GROUP E URITIES, inc. | Semone be! Sape goods — 
Yj Wg £24241 GEA GYGZ ouses, household appliances, 
ee Bs a 7 49, Yi] automobiles, rail equipment, 
, i WS UU! ih Y 4 industrial machinery, and 
Ee <, PRS 5 i thousands of other products. 
vA K) ¢ '“4.The inflationary forces cre- 
we “ 





| ated by deficit financing are 
A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM | = me 4 a in the price 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR ¢ evel—mainly due to price fix- 











| Ee 








the public held before the war, 
63 Wall Street + NewYork 5, N.Y. it now has over $3. This ex- 
pansion of the money supply 
‘ on prices and business activ- 
A ity for years to come. Addi- 
JA, : tional reasons for expecting a 
TIONAL | tially higher than before the 
war are (1) there is a govern- 
ment-supported floor under 
; | 2 i 
Praspeces open regent trom || een booed as Wage ase 
. ‘om investment _embe "| and are not likely to be re- 
TIONAL SECURITI 


ing. For every dollar which 
DistTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 
will exert a strong influence 
: postwar price level substan- 
a, 4 a 
TRUST FUNDS : r 
wy \) a agricultural commodities, and 
duced. 





“The decline in security prices 


erous yield basis. Equities of 
American business can be ob- 
tained at substantially lower 
prices and at higher rates of re- 
turn than were available a few 
months ago.’—From a recent is- 
sue of Keystone Corp.'s Keynotes. 


Affiliated Fund Reduces 


Bank Loans 


More than half of the share- 
holders of Affiliated Fund, Inc. 
took additional shares rather than 
eash for the special 75-cent divi- 
dend. This released $1,600,000 of 
the cash Affiliated had acquired 
earlier (at higher market levels) 
and “earmarked” for the dividend. 

Affiliated Directors have appro- 
priated this released cash, plus $1,- 
400,000 of uninvested new m@ney, 
to reduce bank loans from $8,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 as of Oct. 28. 

Affiliated now has a fully in- 
vested portfolio of $26,000,000 rep- 
resented by $21,000,000 of equity 
and $5,000,000 of bank loans. 


Investors Syndicate Promotes 


Three Officers 


Investors Syndicate, one of the 
largest mutual fund sponsors and 
the only one to maintain a na- 
tional retail sales organization, re- 
cently promoted three members of 
its executive staff and created a 
new department to keep pace with 
its expanding investment services 
and record volume of new busi- 
ness. 

Robert L. Smith, Jr. Vice- 
President, has been named head 
of the new department designated 
as “Conservation, Research and 
Education.” Mr. Smith, former 
Securities Commissioner of Min- 





nesota, more recently headed the 
company’s Sales Department. 
Clyde J. Moore, former assist- 
ant general sales manager, has 
been elected a Vice-President of 


public purchasing power seems/ Sept. 30, 1946, total set assets 
exaggerated, to say the least. stood at $70,154,390 compared with 


$78,016,659 a year ago. Realized 


has made it possible to buy most. Profits at the end of the quarter 
grades of bonds on a more gen-| Were $2,851,206, equal to $0.97 per 


share, and unrealized profits were 
$10,455,918, equivalent to $3.56 
per share. 

Fundamental Investors — Total 
net assets on Sept. 30, 1946 were 
$20,884,375 compared with $19,- 
264,606 at the beginning of the 
year. At the end of the quarter 
71.1% of net assets were invested 
in common stocks, 5.5% in appre-| 
ciation-type bonds and preferreds, 
and 23.4% in cash or its equiva- 
lent. 

Republic Investors — Net assets 
including funded debt on Sept. 30, 
1946 amounted to $1,187,594, of 
which $699,724 was applicable to 
the common stock. This leverage- 
type fund increased its cash re- 
serves sharply in the months prior 
to the recent sharp market de- 
cline. From a 10% cash position 
on July 31, 1946, this category 
was increased to 34% on Aug. 28 
and to over 40% as of Sept. 30. 

Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
—Net assets totalled $23,419,318 
on Sept. 30, 1946 compared with 
$15,757,465 a year ago. At the end 
of the quarter investments were 
divided as follows: Cash and 
U. S. Government Bonds, 13.7%; 
Corporate Bonds, 8.8%; Preferred 
Stocks, 25.9%; Common Stocks, 
51.6%. 


Digest of Recent Literature 


Lord, Abbett—New individual 
brochures on Affiliated Fund, 
American Business Shares and 
Union Trusteed Funds, 

Hugh W. Long & Co.—New 
folders entitled, “Price Habits of 
Steel Stocks,” ““‘Why Metals Stocks 
Are Worth Considering Now,” 
“Why Machinery Issues May Be 
Considered Good Investments To- 
day,” “Why Building Supply, Ma- 
chinery, Metals, aRilroad Equip- 
ment, Steel May Be Considered 
Better Investments Today.” 


Commonwealth Investment 
Company — A revised prospectus 
dated Sept. 20, 1946. 

Calvin Bullock—New folders on 
Dividend Shares, Nation - Wide 
Securities, and Bulleck _Fund— 
Current issue of “Perspective” an~ 
alyzing the present inventory 
situation. 

Eaton & Howard—a new folder, 
“Fourteen and One-Half Years of 
Stewardship.” 

National Investors—New book= 
let describing Union Service Corp. 
which provides investment for 


National Investors and Broad 
Street. 
Hare’s Ltd. — Memorandum 


comparing economic conditions in 
1919-1920 and today. 


Dividends 


American Business Shares—A 
regular quarterly dividend of 
three cents per share and an ex~ 
tra dividend of 25 cents per share 
payable Nov. 20, 1946 to holders 
of record Nov. 6. 

Bullock Fund —A dividend of 
$1.20 per share payable Nov. 30, 
1946 to holders of record Nov. 15. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily coincide 
with those of the “Chronicle. 
They are presented as those of the 
author only.] 


Lavan Director of 
American Securities 


The election of Peter I. B. Lavan 
as a director of the American Se- 
curities Corporation, 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, was an- 
nounced by 
Charles G. 
Terry, Presi- 
dent. Mr. 
Lavan is gen- 
eral counsel 
for the com- 
pany and sen- 
ior partner of 

























'“5. Liquid savings of the Ameri-|t®#e company. Mr. Moore will be} National Securities & Research the law firm 

ean gnamenpstity aging sen public ate Panes yore the administrative and executive} Corp.—Current issues of “Invest- of Stroock & 
é | fantastic total of $171 billion | Ofi¢er of the sales department. ment Timing” discussing the Ad- Stroock & 

since 1940. Furthermore, liquid | Grady Clark who has served in| ministration’s new decontrol pol- Lavan. He is 

savings in the second quarter | V@™0US sales executive capacities icy and the future of commodity also a director 

of this year (latest available) | Since 1934 has been named general] prices; a memo comparing the of United 





sales manager. He will be-in di- 
rect charge of all sales personnel 
and sales activities in the field. 


Merchants 
and Manufac- 
turers, Ine, 
Winter & 
Company, Inc., and William Sel- 
lers & Company, Inc. 


stability of National Bond Series 
with the action of the stock mar- 
ket. 

Distributors Group—New or re- 
vised folders on the following 
Groups: Fully Administered 





were running at the annual 
rate of $22.8 billion, as com=| 
pared with $4 billion in 1940. | 


In the face of these poucage4 
the fear of an exhaustion of 


Peter I. B. Lavan 


From Recent Quarterly Reports 
Incorporated Investors — As of 


Fundamental jf 
Investors Inc.|) ir 





Shares, Industrial Machinery Parenter 
Shares, Petroleum Shares, Rail- 
Shares, Rail-| §, A. B. Boss With 


road Equipment 
Shares, and Tobacco Shares. 





Broad Street Sales 


The Broad Street Sales Cor- 
poration, 65 Broadway, New York 


American Business 














Ly i City, announces that Charles A. B. 

x ea L a Shares, Inc. an has become associated with 

THE LORD-ABBEIT GROUP them as northeastern Wholesale 
Prospectus upon request Manager. Mr. Boss was formerly 

OF INVESTING COMPANIES | Sales Manager of J. H. Goddard 


& Co. of Boston. 
Manning With Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Stevens Manning has become as- 
sociated with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, 626 South 
Spring Street. Mr. Manning was 
previously with Thomas Kemp & 
Co. and prior thereto was in 
charge of the municipal depart- 
ment of the local office of Blyth 
& Co., Inc. 














LORD, ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago 





New York 
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| | Prospectus upon request 


| SHARES OF CAPITAL STOCK OF 


Keys tone 
Custodian | 


Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
50 State St., Boston 




















* COMMONWEALTH 























i a INVESTMENT COMPANY — REPUBLIC 
runds | FF ES aa INVESTORS | 
* with Redeemable Shares FUND Inc. 
: ; * Founded 1932 
Pega y tebe i | Prospectus may be obtained from Prospectus on Request 
your local investment dealer, or * 


The Keystone Company 


of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS 


NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 


2500 Russ Building 
San Francisce 4, 


W. A. BULL MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


Distributors 
15 William St., New York & 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 
ONE COURT STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. in 
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“\British 


(Continued from page 2341) 


the Boer Republic free self-gov- 
ernment was in most generous 
measure conferred on their peo- 
ple, and the old Boer leaders were 
once more in control of the gov- 
ernment of their country. It was 
a step without precedent in his- 

ry. Nor was it all: it was only 
the first but the all important first 
step ina Progressive Policy which 
led a few years afterwards to the 
Union of aj] the South African 
Colonies, including the former re- 
Publics, into a strong Dominion. 
And in due course there arose the 
British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, including Britain and all the 
other Dominions, the Colonies of 
yesterday, now Sovereign states 
with complete control of their 
destinies. The 19th century wave 
of Imperialism had finally re- 
ceded, the tide of freedom had 
Swept on and changed the face 
and substance of things. A far- 
reaching transformation had been 


tell a similar tale. India, Burma, 
laya, Ceylon may tell it tomor- 
row. Something has happened 
which has transformed the old 
British Empire, and is having its 
effects far beyond the limit of 
the old Empire. The British 
move for freedom has become the 
Spearhead of a large world move- 
ment, in which not only the 
British Possessions but many 
other parts of the world have been 
caught up. The audacious attempt 
world dominion, made by 
tler’s Germany, has been fi- 
mally defeated, and the spirit of 
reedom goes marching on. Not 
Only Britain but the British Dom- 
inions also, the inheritors of the 
mew Freedom, have borne their 
Part in this great victory, and 
ve helped to win for the world 
what they had won for them- 
Ss. 


“British Imperialism” a Spook 
Consequently, to talk of British 


r War, and ever since it has 
Shrunk and Shrivelled away, un- 
til today it is but a spook, a mere 
Scarecrow for frightening those 
who do not or will not know, This 
is not propaganda. It is the truth. 
It is history—the history of the 
British group for the last half 
century. And, incidentally, it is 
my own story, who lived and 
strove through it all, and now 
Bive my personal testimony of 


Truth About British Policy 
Obscured 
This is the truth. But it is re- 
markable haw old impressions 
Persist and obscure the new 


Imperialism’ 


| facts. It sometimes takes a long' 


time before the new truth pre- 
vails and dispels memories which 
have really become mere jl- 
lusions, George III remained a 
Spook, an active ghost in the USA 
long after the successful struggle 
of independence. I do not know 


srown until it has become the 
most tremendous world power, 
and the United Kingdom speaks 
but with a Subdued and modest 
‘voice in the council of the na- 
tions. But the ghost of George 
III is as nothing compared to this 





wars for Freedom to the very 
limits of its Physical and economic 
exhaustion, and who is stil] con- 
tinuing to make her magnificent 
contribution to the 
vance. The very significance of 
the British contribution to the 
Cause of peace jis just this—that 
British policy has deliberately re- 





moral and physical forces at its 
disposal. at is why a man like 
myself, and my old Boer com- 
rades who fought against Britain 
in the past have not hesitated to 
fight on her side now. Her mag- 
nificent gesture and behaviour to 
us in South Africa, and her heroic 


freedom in the world struggle 
since, have convinced us of her 
800dwill and her 800d faith. 


are the people with whom one 
would venture forth on the fate- 
ful choices and dangerous paths 





before the world. 


War Potential Not the Whole 
Story 














Let me pursue this Point a lit- 








the equal of the other two in re- 
Spect of war potential. Even if 





this should be so, it does not tell 


But it has something no less val_ 
uable and Precious in what is es- 
sential to world power. It has the 
large background of history, the 
maturity of outlook and purpose, 
the long experience of human 
s0vernment in all parts of the 





cal aspects, in short the know- 
how in running world affairs. It 
has a certain moral quality which 
its critics deride, but is none the 
less real. These imponderables 
weigh up against very heavy as- 
sets of a more tangible character, 
The worl dwants them. It does 
not live by bread and the machine 


Play, of moral purpose and out- 
look, is of a very special charac- 








ter. They are worth more than 
scores of divisions, and without 














human ad- 1 





with human nature in its politi- h 





Is a Spook 


them the divisions must ultimate. 
fail, 


British Gifts Needed for World 
Organization 


_ There is thus a great diversity 
in the gifts and contributions of 


pecially of the history of the last 
half century, 


But the British Commonwealth 
has another Significance for our 
international order. In some re- 


new set-up in human govern- 
ment. What contribution could 
the British group make in this 
connection? 


Let me irst say a word about 
the constitutional Position in the 
iti Britain 


its own Policy and destiny. Their 
common bond is the common 
Crown or king, who is in fact the 
hereditary president of a number 
of sovereign democracies. They 


They follow their own fiscal and 
economic Policies, Which show 
wide differences. But all follow 
certain fundamental Principles of 


their Practice, have been laregly 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter, 


New Phenomenon in Government 


Here igs therefore an entirely 
new phenomenon in human gov- 


; wa 
Planned by constitutional lawyers 
or theorists, but has grown up 
empirically in the constitutional 
Practice of a free group, which 
lies Scattered Over all continents 


It is the most interesting, if not 
the most Promising, evolution yet 
‘ the Constitutional rela- 
tions of large masses of mankind. 


fovernment which will best suit 














ee 


the twin ideals of freedom and The British Commonwealth may 

peace for which mankind *S UN~! be a milestone on the road to that 

dcubtedly making. ultimate 80al, and a valuable 

If, for instance Europe, or a Pointer towards it. 

arge Part of it, could see its way ae 

to forming a European Union in 

which the essential constitutiona] New York Stock Exchange 

Principles of the British Com- Weekly Firm Changes 

monwealth could prevail, we may The New York Stock Exchange 

at long last see that noble on | has reported the following firm 

changes: 

wont Faange membership of 

; : aiter F. See olzer wil] be con- 

its freedom and Peace in a new sidered for transfer to William s. 
Sagar on Nov, 14, Mr. Sagar will 

Progressive advance on somewhat | 40 business as an individual floor 
broker and the firm of Sagar & 

see peace on earth and freedom Seeholzer js being dissolved on 

Nov. 8. 

Interest of the late Walter J. 
& portion of mankind as is com-| Herzfeld in Herzfeld & Stern 





fore us this Practical example of | ture dated Oct. 30, 1945 for 
what is Possible, and this stimulus Beatrice H. Reichenbach, admitted 
to press on towards the attain- as limited partners, effective Noy. 
1, 1946, 

Arthur 4A. Blaicher, general 
Pose the establishment of some Partner, and Leland H. Ross, Jr., 
such constitutional arrangements limited partner, and member of 
come to function successfully for the New York Stock Exchange, 


universal peace and freedom on| withdrew from Partnership in 
such constitutional foundations. Coggeshall & Hicks on Oct. 31. 
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and good employees to operate 
these facilities. There are 
about 600,000 Bell System em- 
ployees—many in management 
and supervisory positions, 


It takes many people and many 
things to keep on giving you 
the best telephone service in 
e world. 
‘Tt takes a lot of money — in- 
vestors’ money—to provide the 








more It takes faith in the future. 
facilities, e’re busy right now on a 

There’s an investment of $2,000,000,000 building and ex- 
$240 behind your telephone Pansion program — to catch up 
and every one of the 25,000,000 with the Nation’s needs and 


telephones in the Bell System. give you more and better ser- 
It takes good management _vice than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks | 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


of 21 representative fire insurance 
market decline of 13.6%. This 



























Since Dec. 31, woes pe group 
stocks have experienced an average 
eae with’ a decline of 12.3% for the Dow-Jones Industrials. 
The maximum decline was —18.9% for Great American and the 
minimum decline was —1.0% for New Hampshire, followed by —3.4% 
for Insurance Co. of North America. 

This average decline of —13.6% ®@— 
leaves the 21 stocks at an average | sioned by the heavy 
of 30.2% above their 1942 lows,;| the past three years. 
while the Dow-Jones Industrials The accompanying tabulation 
are 82% above their 1942 lows.) Shows the market performance of 


ks for the 
This lag of fire insurance stocks ng April, 1942, ze Oct. 
is undoubtedly a reflection of the | 31, 1946, and from Dec. 31, 1945, 
poor underwriting results occa-' to Oct. 31, 1946. 


™ Apprecia- 





fire losses of 


~ Change 


Low of ———Asked Prices-——— tion from from 
April 1942 12-31-1945 10-31-1946 1942 Low 12-31-1945 

Aetna Insurance -_-~-- 46'% 58 ‘2 52 12.7 —- 1 1. 1 
Agricultura! Insurance 57 8942 76 33.3 - 15.1 
*Boston Insurance 497 790 642 29.8 18.4 
Continental Insurance 31 56! 2 7 51.6 - 16.2 
Fidelity -Phenix 30 63 '2 5144 72.5 -18.5 
tFire Association 43 69 7 59.1 17 4 
Franklin Fire 22 26'%4 23 4.5 12.4 
Great American 22% 355% 28°38 26.2 13.9 
Hanover jae 19% 32 % 27% 40.6 15 5 
Hartford Fire <F 76% 122'2 1024 34.1 16.5 
Home Insurance “ : 23% 31% 2678 12.6 15 4 
Bnsurance of North America 5634 964 3 63.9 3 t 
Wational Fire -___---- ; 47% 62 5442 15.0 12.1 
New Hampshire eS 394% 5242 52 32.1 1.9 
Worth River 1834 25 te 22% 21.3 -10.8 
Phoenix ss = 73% 97 83 12.5 14.4 
Providence-Washington 29% 41 36 20.5 12 2 
tSt.. Paul F. & M.- 221 79 70 53.4 11 ‘ 
Security (New Haven) 33%, 37 31 _- 8.9 16 2 
Springfield F. & M. 104 128 112 2 8-2 2 1 
WwW. 8S. Fire - ee i 3778 60 50 33.8 16.7 

Average ona = i = : + 30.2 13.6 


*Adjusted for 10 for 1 stock split. ftAdjusted for 20 stock dividend in 1945. 


tAdjusted for 5 for 1 stock split. 

The appreciation from the 1942) lin, while Security of New Haven 
lows is very erratic, it will be ob-| is actually lower than in 1942. 
served, and ranges between a Security’s earnings during the 
high of 72.5% for Fidelity-Phenix , past four years have been rather 
to a low of only 4.5% for Frank- | meager, as shown herewith: 


Net Net Total Net 
Year— Und. Profits Imv. Inc. Fed. Taxes Operating Dividends 
aoa... =. $0.00 $1.96 $0.15 $1.81 $1.40 
1943 __ 0.39 1.52 C.01 1.90 1.40 
2944.__. -0.70 1 68 9.06 0.92 1.40 
9945... _ ©. -0.05 1.71 0.01 1.65 1.40 
Average -_-_-_- =k —8&0.09 $1.72 $0.05 $1.57 $1.40 


When this record is compared! there is such a difference in the 
with at of Fidelity-Phenix, whose | relative market actions of the two 
stock is up 72.5%, it is plain why | stocks. 


Net Net Total Net i # 

Year— Und. Profits Inv. Inc. Fed. Taxes Operating Dividends 
eS . Basi $0.07 $2.62 $0.21 $2.48 $2.20 
1943__ 2.14 2.63 1.04 3.77 2.20 
1944 0.77 2.70 0.35 3.12 2.20 
1945_ “6 0.94 2.74 0.53 3.15 2.20 

Average____-__- ~ $0.98 $2.67 $0.51 $3.14 $2.20 

It will be observed that Se- shown an_ underwriting profit 


curity has not only averaged a net | 
underwriting loss for the four 
years, but also that net investment 
income has declined, and that the | 
dividend, on average, has been | 
earned only 1.12 times. Fidelity- | 
Phenix, on the other hand, has 


| dividend coverage ratio of 1.42. 

The figures cited are on a 
consolidated. 

Another interesting comparison 
is that if Franklin Fire, which is 
only 4.5% above its 1942 
with Insurance Company of North 
America, 63.9% above 1942. 

It will be observed that Frank- 
lin’s four-year average net oper- 
| ating profits were less than the 
| average annual dividend rate, de- 
spite a dividend cut in 1944 and 
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America earned its dividends 1.65 
times. 
pany’s earnings and dividends are 
on 1,494,000 shares vs. 1,200,000 
in the three prior years. 
“Let’s look at the record,” 








ism. and it’s good advice for in- 
vestors. 
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each year, an increase in net in-| 
vestment income, and an average | 


parent company basis, and are not | 


low, | 


1945, while Insurance of North|! 


In 1945, the latter com- | 


was | 
the late Alfred E. Smith’s aphor- | 


continued 


| 
must be on 


The record of Franklin, which a “parent” basis, is 
owns no subsidiaries and: hence |:as follows: 
Net Net Total Net 
Year— Und. Profits . Inv. Inc. Fed. Taxes Operating Dividends 
1942 —$0.69 $1.58 $0.15 $0.74 $1.40 
1943 0.13 1:33 0.38 1.08 1.40 
1944 —0.54 1:35 0.20 0.61 1.00 
1945 0.40 1.40 0.35 1.45 1.00 
Average —$0.18 $1.42 $0.27 $0.97 $1.20 
The record of Insurance of North! not consolidated, basis ‘is as 
America, also on a parent, and /| follows: 
Net Net Total Net 
Year— Und. Profits Inv. Inc. Fed. Taxes Operating Dividends 
1942 ~ > $0.05 $3.84 $0.23 $3.66 $3.00 
| 1943 “> 3.49 4.00 1.30 6.19 3.00 
1944 2.06 4.22 1.00 5.38 3.00 
1945 1.38 3.74 0.59 4.53 3.00 
Average____ 7 $1.75 $3.96 $0.77 $4.94 $3.00 





ized labor is taking the first step. 
toward a second round of de- 
| mands for wage increases. to co™- 
pensate for the rise in living costs 
since the first rovnd ot wes 
boosts last winter. From another 
side, profits are endangered D5 
the reluctance of OPA and other 
Washington business regulators to 
remove remaining price controls 
as rapidly as they should be re- 
moved. 

In this half-free and half-regu- 
| lated economy price contro: 
become profit control. The spait 
of profit will be knocked out of 





stctd 


| the engine of production for many | 


| types of goods and industrial ma- 
terials if wages are permitted tc 
spiral into the second round while 


|OPA hems and haws on price 
'control. The meat crisis made it 
| plain for the whole country to 


see that OPA had become an out- 
meoded and discredited agency. 


pen now is to wash out price 
fixing except as to rent controls 
which present a very special situ- 
ation. ard let vwrices find their 
own level on the basis of a natural 
play of competition and supply 
and demand. The . strategy of 
fighting a bitter-end rear-guard 
action to retain price controls, to 
| keep a large segment of indus- 
‘trial prices under OPA ceiling: 
|after other segments rf the price 
| structure have been f ced of gov- 
iernment meddling, ‘. futile. 


| Jt can only lead to more snarls} 


in business, such as happened in 
the disastrous disruption of the 
packing industry under restored 
OPA ceilings. 

The attempt to put a ceiling cn 
industrial profits, while labor 
strikes out for another round ot 
wage increases, can only bring 
|more loss and disillusionment to 
the country. in terms of factory 
shutdowns and layoffs. 

Nobody—certainlv bu- 
|reaucrats who couldn't make meat 
price control work—has dciscov- 
iered how to make the enterprise 


not the 


| svstem function without the spark- | 


plug of profit. 
Snags Removed in Open Market 

In a free economy, the snags ir 
business will be removed by the 
| adjustment of supply and demand 
{in the open market. That is the 
| quickest way to full production 
ito a leveling off in’ prices ard 
‘eventually lower costs and gain 
for everybody, including more real 
wages for labor. 

This is no time to tamper. with 
the engine. On the contrary, this 
is the time to take off the brakes 


t 


| stalling. This is the time to end 
price controls quickly and to rec- 
ognize frankly that the sooner the 
| economy becomes wholly free, the 
bes will stability be achieved. 
If we are. going to be the cham- 
pions of free enterprise in tbe 

| present half-free and half-totali- 
| tarian world, let’s really have free 
;enterprise ourselves. And that 
| means freedom for business to 
/earn a legitimate profit as well 
-as for labor to bargain for higher 





| wages. 


Certainiv the country cannot 
expect expanding production and 


The best thing that could hap- | 


\for the engine is ih danger of |ergy, of profit? 


Profits—Spark Pluy of Enterprise 


(Continued from page 2339) 


profits are put through the 
wringer of rising wages and rigid 
price ceilings, plus the carryove1 
of high tax rates. That is a sure 
road to business recession and 
depression. 


Profits, the Spark-Plug 
The economic pattern withir 
which we live and thrive as in- 
dividuals and as a nation has 
many names. It is calied capita!- 
ism, the free enterprise system 
_ the compctitive ceonomy, the 
| American way. And it is als« 
known as the profit system. 
| That last aame forthrigh 
and candid description of the 
functioning of busiress. It focuse 
attention at once, without apclog: 
or circumloéciticn, on the centra 
|element in the whole intricat: 
| economic process. 
The interaction of mvriad self 
| interests is, after all, what meke 
the wheels of human society g« 
;round. To shy away from tha 
|elementary truth is neither natu 
lial nor necessary. 
| Profit is the spark-plug o 
| human society under any dispen 
| sation, but especially under cani 
|talism. It is the driving force 
| the dynamo, at the heart of free 
|enterprise. It is inseparable fror 
ithe American way of life—the 
| way of individualism and personal 
| freedom. 
| I am glad to defend the profi‘ 
| element against its detractors. Bu‘ 
| why does a. fact so universal, sc 
deep-1ooted, so generally accepted 
|require a defense? The answe) 
|of course is that the profit motive 
|—and the economic society buil 
| around it—are every where unde: 
| violent attack. 
| In gome parts 
| wnere Communism 
idie, the striving 
made a 


is a 


of the world 
is in the saa- 
for profit ha 
cardinal sin—#ii 
But the irory o 
| the that in practic« 
the Communist rulers have bee 
obliged to return to the principle 
| O1 reward in proportion tc 
| achievement. 


been 
| tneory at least. 


' . . . 
sitvation is 


Russia’s Bonus System 
In a desperate effort to speex 
|up production and reawaken per- 
| sonal initiative, they have made 
piecework and pay differentials 
the rvle for all Seviet workers 
They have developed an elaborate 
i scheme of konuses for industria 
| managers. What they call “social- 
ist competition” is being artifi- 
cially stimulated between facto- 
ries and between departments ir 
'every factory. What is all this 
but an attempt to restore the 
motive power, the dynamic. en- 
The label has 
been changed; the goods under 
the label are remarkably familiar 

In other parts of the world 
where Socialism is being applied 
in varying degrees, private profit 
is being outlawed in specific in- 
dustries and fields of endeavor. 
And in the rest of the world, in- 
cluding our own countrv. the 
salesmen of collectivist Utopias 
are trving to convince our people 
that there is something inherently 
evil and disreputable in the con- 
cept of profit. 

They call 
ment” or 


it “unearned incre- 
the “proceeds of ex- 





high employment if 


ploitation.” They draw invidious! 


distinctions between wages and 
Salaries as a reward. for human 
effort and the reward that takes 
the form of profit. There is an 
insulting inflection in their voices 
when they talk of the profit sys- 
tem. 

Unfortunately, too many Amer- 
ican businessmen: have allowed 
themselves to be ‘confused and 
disoriented by this type of-propa- 
ganda. Logically, in terms of 
their own experience, they know 
it to be worthless. But psycho- 
logically they seem to cringe un- 
der the slander. The New Deal 
decade, with its blather about 
“economie royalists,” has in many 
instances shaken their self-con- 
fidence. There was a moment, 
when the hail of insulting epithets 
was thickest, when businessmen 
seemed almost ashamed of their 
life’s work. 

sue tact is that we have lived 
-hrough a long war of nerves di- 
rected against business, against 
she profit idea, against free 
economy as such. That war is 
over, but even in the hour of 
victory too many of us remain 
jittery and uncertain. We haven't 
quite recovered from the strain. 

I submit that there is need for 
a rebirth of pride in the achieve- 
ments of American business and 
faith in its great potentials for 
the future. The doubts sown by 
homegrown skeptics and foreign 
agents alike must be weeded out. 
There must be an end to apolo- 
getics and an upsurge of old- 
fashioned confidence. That is why 
a defense of the profit motive 
seems to me altogether timely. 

The justification of profit 
everywhere around us in a civili- 
zation richer, more democratic, 
more potent than any in the past. 
Contrast American life today, as it 
affects the living standards and 
comiorts and cultural opportuni- 
ties of the average family, with 
conditions in the past. Contrast 
it with life in backward areas of 
the world where capitalism has 
not yet penetrated. Contrast it 
with life in Russia, where free 
enterprise has been displaced by 
state enterprise. 

In every instance the superior- 
ity of our system is self-evident. 
Through the centuries, poets and 
dreamers have painted their vi- 
sions of a better world to come. 
The most famous of these is the 
Utopia described by Sir Thomas 
More in 1516. An American vari- 
ation 6f this theme was provided 
more recently by Bellamy in his 
book, “Looking Backward.” The 
extraordinary fact is that so far 
as the condition of ordinary peo- 
ple is concerned, these Utopias 
fall short of the actuality today 
Even the vision of a dreamer 
could not quite compass the 
abundance and the leisure that 
are the heritage of the common 
man in our American society 
rooted in the profit instinct! 

Surely as we survey the land- 
scape of history during the last 
hundred 


is 


years or so, we have 
ample reason for self-assurance 
and pride. More progress has 
been packed into that century: 


than into the thousand years that 
went before. 


In our country today simple 
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workers and farmers enjoy com-! 


forts and cultural possibilities re- 
served in the past for a handful 
of princes and feudal barons. The 
luxuries of those days have been 
transturmed into the necessities 
of our day. Science, exploration, 
enterprise, human ingenuity. have 
flowered beyond = anything 
dreamed of in _ earlier ages. 
‘They have deepened and en- 
riched existence for the great 
mass of mankind. Tney have pro- 
vided-a chance for-abundance for 
all mankind, if only we have the 
intelligence to use it. 


All this is common knowledge. 
But there is not enough recogni- 
tion of the fact that this incal- 
culable progress has coincided 
with the dominance of the free 
enterprise system. The almost 
miraculous accomplishments of 
the modern period must be cred- 
ited to the continuous and relent- 
less. prod of the profit instinct. 

More than that. The world’s 
advance in physical standards, 
popular hygiene, educational op- 
portunities, leisure and political 
freedoms has been greatest pre- 
cisely where the profit motive has 
been least fettered and most re- 
sspected. Our America, above all 
other nations, is the product of 
a free economy—of the profit 
drive —and as an advertisement 
for those things it certainly can- 
not be surpassed. 


American Capitalism 

American capitalism flourished 
in a new atmosphere, unhampered 
by the leftovers of feudalism. It 
did not have to contend with in- 
herited privileges and class prej- 
udices of the kind that impeded 
the unfoldment of the new econ- 
«omic system in the Old World. 
The profit impetus therefore had 
the most favorable chance of 
demonstrating its efficacy. And it 
did, creating a _ civilization of 
abundance without precedent in 
all the millenia of man’s life on 
this planet. 

The common man a century 
ago had to work twice as long 
and ten times as hard to keep 
alive as his descendant today. And 
“keeping alive” was then on a 
plane so primitive that the hum- 
blest citizen of our epoch would 
reject it as unbearable. 

We must not lose sight of the 
fact that the stimulus of profit is 
at the heart of competition. To 
approve competition as a motive 
in social conduct while sneering 
at profit is therefore nonsensical. 

I need not tell an audience such 
as yours what competition im- 
plies. New products are contin- 
ually elbowing old ones out of 
their way. There is an endless 
contest in methods of production, 


. aiming to lower costs and improve 


quality. Inventions, improve- 
ments, developments of new ma- 
terials, exploitation of neglected 
resourees, the launching of new 
businesses, the extension of old 


. eones—all the manifold expres- 


ssions of the competitive economy 
-are based on ‘the expectation of 
profit. Remove that expectation 
and the whole intricate economic 
machine is paralyzed. 

The automobile is one of Amer- 
ica’s great gifts to mankind. Its 
universal adoption has revolu- 
tionized life in all modern coun- 
‘tries. It has virtually changed 
the surface of our own continent. 
It has produced a network of 
highways that soon will extend 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic. 
Millions of people have found 
fruitful employment through the 
advent of the automobile. It has 
echanged the quality and the tempo 


‘of existence for nearly every one. 


But recall that the automobile 
is not the consequence of any 
plan, governmental or private. It 
is not even the product of popular 
pressure and demand. On the con- 
trary, it came and ultimately it 
«onquered despite the apathy and 
the skepticism and even the ridi- 
cule of the mass of Americans. 
"The horseless carriage was greet- 
ed with laughter. Only a few 





mechanical fanatics thought it 
would ever catch on-in a big way. 
A national magazine at the turn 
of the century was simply re- 
flecting the prevailing mood 
when it wrote that the horseless 
carriage, though an _ interesting’ 
innovation, -would never achieve 
the popularity of the bicycle. 

These doubts were contounded. 
the automobile became an eVery- 
day necessity because a lot of 
talented and energetic men risked 
their time, their labor, their capi- 
tal, their enthusiasm to make it 
possible. Without doubt, the 
creative urge played a part in the 
process. But the deeper, more 
effective urge was the hope of 
profit. 

As long as the automobile was 
an expensive product, within the 
financial reach of the wealthy 
only, its profit potential was lim- 
ited. A huge competition was 
therefore unfolded in reducing 
costs by making manufacture 
simpler and more efficient. The 
American miracle of mass pro- 
duction, of the assembly line, 
came into being. It was tne hope 
of profit that sparked that process. 

What is true of the automobile 
is true of every product and ser- 
vice- you can name. When the 
profit potential dries up, preduce- 
tion ceases. Capital and labor 
and energy then seek new, more 
profitable outlets. But whatever 
direction they move, there is no 
guarantee that they will in fact 
find a profit when they get there. 
Always there is the chance of 
failure and loss. Competition im- 
plies losers as well as winners. 
Every venture is an adventure. 


Prefits Are Uncertain 

That circumstance is significant 
in the defense of the profit mo- 
tive. What is the essential dif- 
ference in the nature of wages on 
the one hand, profits on the other? 
The difference is that wages are 
more or less fixed quantities, 
whereas profit is a shifting and 
uncertain thing. Those who argue 
that the profit rewards are out 
of proportion should be made to 
admit that the penalties, too, are 
out of proportion. 


Businessmen with new ideas, 
processes and methods of market- 
ing are constantly starting new 
enterprises or expanding old ones. 
They anticipate changes in popu- 
lar taste, or they seek to create 
new appetites on the part of the 
public. They bring together the 
ingredients of -enterprise—land, 
labor, capital, machinery, know- 
how—in some new combination. 
This is their special function, and 
it is -essentially a pioneering 
function. 

But as often as not, they dis- 
eover that their initiative has 
misfired; that the public does not 
want their goods; or that the cost 
of. production rules out general 
acceptance. Even if they do sue- 
ceed, they may find that competi- 
tors flock to the field they have 
opened up and drive the pioneer 
from his own ground, 


Statisticians tell us that several 
hundred thousand business un- 
dertakings fail every normal year 
in our country. The over-all mor- 
tality of business has been esti- 
mated .at 20%. Even that doesn’t 
tell the whole story, since many 
ot those who survive accept a loss 
year after year in the hope of 
redeeming profit in the future. 

In choosing the life of risk 
symbolized by profit, the business 
man in effect chooses the harder, 
the more demanding road. He 
chooses to fight his way through 
life, to engage in an obstacle race. 
When you and I, as typical Amer- 
ican businessmen, talk of profit 
we refer to the reward for that 
more arduous, more adventure- 
some struggle. 

Profit in this day and age is a 
long way removed from the re- 
wards exacted by the private or 
state monopoly of an earlier 
epoch. The joint stock companies 
of England, for instance, such as 
the East Indies Company or the 


exploited monopoly 
brooked no competition. 


Payments for Risk-taking 


The kind of profits we are de- 
fending today are, by contrast, the 
payments for risk-taking. Their 
pursuit calls for vision, for cour- 
age, for ability of a high order. 

Profits are the life’s-blood of a 
healthy economy in the sense that 
they are continually circulated 
through the veins and arteries of 
the economic body. They are not 
withdrawn from usefulness and 
congealed as stagnant wealth. 
Through the mechanism of sav- 
ing and investment they are con- 
stantly pumped back into new and 
old ventures. Indeed, when they 
cease to flow. the system may be 
said to have hardening of its fi- 
nancial arteries; such was the case 
in the depression years of the 
thirties. When they are artificially 
prevented from flowing, but un- 
wise tax-provisions and other ex- 
ternal interference, the health of 
the whole economic body is 
threatened. 

Or we may justly think of prof- 
its as the fruit of enterprise. In 
Nature, every fruit contains the 
seed of its own reproduction and 
renewal. Even thus profits con- 
tain the seed for the renewal of 
business in the form of newly 
created capital. This fructifying 
process cannot be interrupted for 
jong without producing social 
sterility, poverty and economic 
decay. 


Economic Democracy 


Personally I like to think of 
our profit system as a vast eco- 
nomic democracy, in which the 
consumer has the decisive vote. 
He votes for your profit or against 
it when he buys or declines to 
buy a particular product or ser- 
vice; when he chooses to ride on 
your railroad as against my air- 


Hudson Bay Company, fixed their | plane line; when he pays his 35 
profits almost in the way that a| cents for one movie as against 
government fixes its taxes. They | another. 


No politician courts the 


rights and ‘favor of the political voter as ar- 


| dently as the profit-seeker courts 
| the favor of the ultimate con- 


| sumer. 


| 





The democracy of mass 
production for mass consumption 
is bound up at every stage with 
the profit urge. 

From time to time we hear 
fuzzy-minded partisans of Cem- 
munism refer to the system in 
Soviet Russia as “economic de- 
mocraey.” Nothing could be more 
grotesquely false as a description 
The truth is that in a collectivist 
setup such as Russia’s the inai- 
vidual loses not only his political 
franchise but his economic fran- 
chise. As a consumer he can no 
longer vote for or against a prod- 
uct or a price. An omnipotent 
state makes those decisions as 
arbitrarily as it makes the laws 
and appoints officials. 

Of course, the profit motive, 
like everything human, can be 
misused. It haseoften been mis- 
directed. Society through law 
and business, through self-regula- 
tion, has rightly sought to set 
limitations on some types of pro.it 
and to raise barriers against ex- 
cesses. Self-interest sometimes 
may run riot as greed or even as 
crime. But the abuse of a social 
instrumentality is no more a valid 
argument for its destruction than 
a hammer murder justifies tne 
outlawing of all hammers. 


Excessive Profits Self-defeating 

Excessive proc is are, in the 
final reckoning, self-defeating. 
The business that attempts to 
take “all the traffic will bear” 
must in the long run alienate the 
consumer, without whose good- 
will it cannot long endure. Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse of The Brook- 
ings Institution summed up a basic 
truth when he wrote, in his book, 
“Price Making in a Democracy,” 
that— 

“In order that the stream of 





= 












profit-taking may be maintained 
at full tide, it is necessary that 
the specific profits that emerge 
from each successive step in tech- 
nological progress shall be passed 
on democratically to the body of 
society—that is, the mass of con— 
sumers—iather than being mo- 
nopolized by a particular group.” 


This is a sane democratic pre- 
cept. The economic system of a 
nation is an organic whole. If 
any part of it prospers by sap- 
ping the vitality of the rest, it 
becomes a parasitic growth. Only 
when the prosperity of every part 
promotes the prosperity of the 
whole is the economic system in 
healthy balance. It is for that 
reason that we have anti-trust 
laws, patent laws, certain tax 
pressures. Their job is to safe— 
guard society against predatory 
profit-takers. 


But the need ior protective 
provisions, for rules of the game, 
does not reflect on the validity 
of the profit system as such. That 
system has brought our country, 
and other countries which have 
given it sufficient play, physica 
rewards and spiritual opportuni- 
ties without measure. It opens up 
alluring vistas of new achieve- 
ment, in every direction. Those 
who would scrap it for some un= 
tried and beguiling theory of per- 
fection may mean well, but we 
would be fools, unworthy of our 
good fortune, if we followed their 
lead. 


What is the alternative to the 
profit system? The only alterna- 
tive yet attempted or even sug- 
gested is a system of coercion 
from above. That America rejects 
in principle. In our economy, as 
in our political life, we make free— 
dom the indispensable condition. 
Economic dictatorship, with all its 
virtues, is still a prison-house. 
Economic democracy, with all its 





faults, is still the climate of free- 
dom. 
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‘Canadian Securitie 
By WILLIAM McKAY == 


' It is likely to be demonstrated that the Canadian Administration 
places economic and political realism above national pride and pres- 
tige. The recent abrupt action that restored the Canadian dollar to 
its old parity with the U. S. dollar has proved to be both hasty and 
ill-conceived. The step was taken principally on fearful anticipation 
‘Of overwhelming price rises in this country following the removal of 
price controls. Almost immedi-® 
‘ately it has become evident that 
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instead of inflationary pressure 
being exerted on the Canadian 
price structure the influence south 
of the border is likely to become 
deflationary. As an exporting na- 
tion, Canada in the event of 
eventual price recessions in this 
country will find that marketing 
abroad will become increasingly 
competitive. 


The so-called embarrassing bal- 
ance of U. S. dollars built up un- 
der artificial war-time conditions 
and the attragtion of a 10% dis- 
count on the Canadian dollar can 
rapidly melt away when the Cana- 
dian export trade faces normal 
competition. The situation will be 
further aggravated by the fact 
that instead of the previous un- 
dervaluation of the Canadian dol- 
lar at 10% discount there is now 
the question that at parity with 
the U. S. dollar it is debatable 
whether or not the Dominion cur- 
rency is over-valued. Current ev- 
idence certainly indicates over- 
valuation as the market for free 
funds, even without rumors of a 
5% dollar, never approached the 
par level and expectations of a 
premium over the U. S. dollar 
have been rudely shattered. More- 
over it had likewise been antici- 
pated that the embarrassing vol- 
ume of “hot money” built up by 
speculative purchases of Canadian 
internals would have been at least 
partially liquidated. On the con- 
trary with the attraction of a 
wide discount under Canadian 
prices and an income return of 
100 cents on the dollar instead of 
90 cents, Dominion internal bonds 
have continued in strong demand. 


Apart from the immediate eco- 
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read as a political condemnation 
of the parity policy. There is 


life whose interests are not di- 
rectly or indirectly tied up with | 
the state of the Dominion’s export | 


CANADIAN BONDS 


trade. An immediate consequence | 

GOVERNMENT of the removal of Canada’s 10% | 
export advantage was a collapse 

PROVINCIAL of the gold share market and the | 
placing of the marginal mines on | 

MUNICIPAL an uneconomic basis. Paper stocks | 
CORPORATION in the face of the boost in the | 


price of newsprint reacted disap- | 
pointedly. The Dominion Stock 





value of any currency should be 
hased on strictly economic con- 
siderations. 


During the past week the ru- 
mors of an impending change in 
the official rate of exchange to 
5% discount dominated the se- 
curity markets. Internal bonds 
weakened and activity in the ex- 
ternal section was at a minimum. 
The Canadian stock markets re- 
mained dull and did not reflect 
as usual the rallying movement in 
New York. Free funds weakened 
sharply to 5% after an earlier 
display of strength following an 
important purchase of Dominion 
internals. 


Although at the moment an im- 
minent further change in the 
value of the Canadian dollar is 
only in the rumor stage neverthe- 
less an analysis of the facts leads 
to the conclusion that such an 
eventuality can not be disre- 
garded. 


Col. Gillespie Awarded 
Legion of Merit 


Col. Eugene Faber Gillespie, of 
the St. Regis Hotel, N. Y., former 
commanding officer of the Air, 
Transport Command forces at La- 
Guardia Field and Fort Totten, 
N. Y., has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit. Lt. Gen. Harold 
L. George, wartime A.T.C. com- 
mander and presently air adviser 
for the United States to the 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly, presented the award in the 
offices of Maj. Gen. William H. 
Tunner at Fort Totten, N. Y. 


Col. Gillespie received the 
award for his services while Com- 
manding Officer of the 1386th 
A.A.F. Base Unit in Iceland. He 
was recently released from the 
Army and has resumed his posi- 
tion as President of the invest- 
ment banking firm of E. F. Gil- 








nomic considerations, the results | 
of the recent bye-elections can be | 





hardly a Canadian in any walk “a 


lespie & Co., Inc. 


Bank Credit Associates 
To Hold Dinner Meeting 


The Bank Credit Associates of 
New York will hold a dinner 
meeting on Tuesday, Nov. 12, at 
Fraunces Tavern, Broad and Peari 
Streets, New York City. Recep- 








} tion will be at 6:00 p.m. with 


dinner at 6:30. 


Speaker of the evening will be 
Elliot I. Petersen, Vice-President 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, who will address the 


gathering on “Production Factors.” 

Reservations should be made on 
or before Friday, Nov. 8 with 
John E. Morrison, Jr., Bank of 


A Tax Program for Prosperty 


(Continued from page 2342) 
accurate industrial sentiment. 
Consequently, when NAM com- 
mittee members or their spokes- 
men appear before Congressional 
committees on subjects of govern- 
mént spending, taxation and tax 
administration, they will speak 
with authority for the managers 
of industry. 


Obviously, this is the place to 
exchange views. This is but one 
part of the job, but it is an im- 
portant one. In our task we are 
helped greatly by cooperation 
with members and with friendly 
a and taxpayer organiza- 
ions. 


Plans and Practicalities 


First, I should like to talk to 
you about an inflationary fiscal 
policy based on the biggest debt 
in history, on an _ unbalanced 
budget, and, finally, on heavy 
taxation. National expenses have 
exceeded income for more than 
a decade and a half while debt 
has piled up. Few citizens now 
under 30 or 35 years of age were 
taking any interest in the subject 
when the Federal budget was last 
balanced. Taxes, in only a few 
cases, have receded from their 
wartime level. 


We must plan now to bring 
down the level of spending and 
to balance the budget. We must 
plan and work now for a better 
tax program. If we show the 
people how bad taxes interfere 
with our progress, they will rec- 
ognizé the need for correcting 
them. 


If the planners have their way, 
crippling tax burdens would be 
kept on industry and enterprise 
at a time when expansion ought 
to be in full swing. Lightening 
the tax load would encourage 
putting idle money to work, mak- 
ing jobs and more goods. 


Free, Indivisible Economy 


The people of this. section 
thoroughly understand the ele- 
ments of our economy. Jobs come 
from earnings. Savings come from 
postponing the enjoyment of earn- 
ings. The assurance of profits 
alone justifies the creation of 
jobs. High employment at high 
wages goes hand in hand with 
profits to the investors. 

The American economy is in- 
divisible. All of us pay the bills. 
All of us must get its benefits. 
All of us are confident of the 
nation’s final future. We do not 
speak as partisans, any more 
than Hatton W. Sumners, lifelong 
Texan, who on his retirement 
from office stated for all of us 
the case against concessions to a 
particular group: 


than had been anticipated. The 
Chief Executive’s intentions for 
balancing the budget are in sharp 
contrast with the aimless drift 
of the Administration’s spending 
policies. 


_ Mr. Truman’s hopeful outlook 
is not shared, however, by all 
of his colleagues. Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder said only a few 
days ago he believes we're still 
headed for the nearly 2-billion- 
dollar deficit predicted by the 
President last August. We have 
been told that at least some of 
the reductions in expenditures 
contemplated by the President in 
his revised budget estimate will 
not be realized. Mr. Snyder, in 
fact, cannot see any possibility of 
any general tax reduction in the 
near future. 


We don’t agree with Mr. 
Snyder’s statement that “it is pure 
fantasy if not plain dema- 
gogy to talk of tax reduction 
and debt reduction in the 
same _ breath.” To the  con- 
trary, we believe the nation can 
have drastic reduction of govern- 
ment expenditures, a balanced 
budget, a substantial beginning 
on debt retirement and tax re- 
duction, all at the same time. And 
the sooner the Administration in 
Washington :ecognizes this, the 
sooner the nation will get back to 
a sound financial footing. 


Forced Economy Through 
Lower Taxes 


From Budget Director Webb 
there recently came the admission 
that it was not possible to carry 
out the public works cutback 
asked by the President. Its signi- 
ficance is magnified by the fact 
that the $1,900,000,000 deficit pre- 
dicted for 1947 was based in part 
on the President’s declaration that 
public works spending would be 
cut by $700 million. 


Here is our strategical answer 
to high-sounding promises about 
rigid economies and the necessity 
for balancing the budget: 

Choke off the source of much 
of the government’s income by 
reducing taxes and force the gov- 
ernment to cut costs, live within 
its income, and at the same time 
start paying off the debt. The 
pressure for lower taxes will 
automatically cause a tightening 
of the purse strings. 

Whether or not the economy is 
kept in balance at this stage de- 
pends on the government. Infla- 
tion would have serious conse- 
quences and can and must be 
avoided. The President and Con- 
gress must take the initiative in 
reducing government expendi- 
tures, debt and taxes — and take 
that initiative now. 
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The present Canadian Govern- | 
ment has never lacked realism in 
facing the economic facts of life | 
and where the long range inter- | 
ests. of the country are at stake, | 
action is likely to be taken even | 
if it represents a reversal of a} 
step already taken. Furthermore 
in these enlightened times it is 
realized that there is little merit 
either in making the national 
economy a slave of the currency 
parity or in perpetuating an ini- 
tial error. On the contrary with 





all due respect to Bretton Woods 
the fixing and maintenance of the 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Brooke, 
Stokes & Co., 15th and Locust 
Streets, announce that John K. 
Acuff and Francis M. Brooke, Jr., 
have been admitted to the firm 
as general partners. 
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the Federal Treasury, we have 
now a financially ‘busted,’ great 
piled-up mass of governmental 
confusion beyond human com- 
prehension, impossible of demo- 
cratic control, extravagant, 
wasteful, inefficient, and by its 
nature the instrumentality of 
favoritism, tyranny, oppression 
and corruption, and destroyer 
of self-reliance and self-respect 
and governmental capacity of 
the people, qualities without 
which no people can remain 
free.” 

The nation’s financial problems 
are neither the exclusive con- 
cern of government nor of indus- 
try and business. They belong to 
all the people. They concern their 
future, their families and their 
homes. The government is you. 
Government employees are your 
servants to carry out your wishes. 


Bookkeeping or Balancing? 


President Truman promised re- 
cently he gvould do all in his 
power to balance the budget this 
year. This would be accomplished 
—not by sharply reducing swollen 
wartime expenditures, or through 
special consideration of the tax- 
payers—but simply because Fed- 
eral revenues would be greater 





During the war, industry sup- 
ported the imposition of hitherto 
unknown tax burdens. After the 
Jap surrender, the NAM urged 
Congress to repeal the excess 
profits tax as of Dec. 31, 1945; to 
reduce all individual income 
taxes by 20%; to repeal the cap- 
ital stock tax; to repeal the de- 
clared value excess profits tax; 
to reduce the combined normal 
and surtax on corporations to 
32%; and to hold the Social Se- 
curity levies to the existing 1%. 

Congress did repeal the excess 
profits tax as of Dec. 31, 1945; 
reduced individual income taxes 
by 5to 8% in the upper brackets, 
10 to 15% in the middle brackets, 
more in the lower brackets; did 
repeal the capital stock tax and 
the declared value excess profits 
tax; reduced the combined normal 
and surtax on corporations to 38% 
with lesser rates for corporate in- 
comes under $50,000; and froze 
the Social Security levies at the 
existing 1%. 

Congress made these adjust- 
ments in the wartime burden buf, 
admittedly, the relief granted was 
limited. Industry was hopeful 
early this year that Congress 
would get to work on a new tax 
bill, building the framework for 
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a permanent peacetime tax struc- 
ture. But strikes, shortages and 
crippling government controls 
overshadowed any consideration 
of tax revision. 

In the spring of this year the 
NAM Tax Council, of which I 
am privileged to be chairman, 
pledged its whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Association’s transi- 
tion tax program. At that time 
little hope was held for enactment 
of tax legislation this year. The 
Couneil was given a mandate to 
press for portions of last year’s 
program which were not enacted 
in the Revenue Act of 1945. 


NAM Transition Tax Program 


Just as industry supported a 
heavy tax burden to meet the 
problems of war, we now support 
a tax program that will pay the 
costs of war, balance the budget, 
and help create an economy that 
will provide full employment and 
even higher standards of living. 

That part of last year’s tax 
program which was not enacted 
in the Revenue Act of 1945, and 
for which we are currently press- 
ing, is as follows: 


1. Reduce individual income taxes 
by 15% at all levels, effective 
Jan. 1, 1947, and provide an 
overall limitation of 50%. 

A flat percentage cut of 15% 

would do much to energize the 
flow of capital into production 
ventures and afford needed re- 
lief for all taxpayers. Accord- 
ing to a public opinion poll, 
many people fee! they could 
properly pay less taxes. In 1945, 
65% of taxpayers with opinions 
on the subject felt that the 
taxes they paid were fair. This 
year the percentage is down to 
62%. 
_ Placing the overall limita- 
tion at 50% would serve to re- 
store those incentives which 
stimulate and release the crea- 
tive energies of men. Tax- 
payers in the higher brackets 
complain that personal initia- 
tive is being penalized too 
severely. 

Here is what is happening 
under the present system. In 
the pre-war period, 1936-1939, 
a married man paid the Fed- 
eral Government 6% of a $15,- 
000 income. During the war he 
paid 31%. Under 1946 rates he 
would still pay out 27%—or 
four and one-haif times the 
pre-war amount. Taxes should 
not take more than 50% of any 
individual's income. Now it can 
take 851+%. 

2. Reduce the combined normal 
and surtax on corporations by 
Six percentage points, or to a 
level of 32% on income in ex- 
cess of $50,000, effective Jan. 1, 
1947. Provide proportionate 
rate reductions for corporations 
with smaller net incomes. 


A great number of small} 
companies would be encour-| 


aged by these reductions. We 
feel that such an adjustment 
would, in the long run, produce 
enough additional revenue to 
offset any temporary loss to 
the Treasury. 

Keep in mind that 200,000 
corporations did not have so- 
called excess profits and there- 
fore did not benefit from re- 
peal of this wartime tax. These 
companies must be encouraged 
to achieve their full productive 
and employment capacity. 

Business was aided greatly by 
tax reduction after the close of 
World War I. Corporate tax 
rates were revised downward. 
industry expanded, the budget 
balanced, and a surplus was 
accumulated and used to pay 
off a substantial portion of the 
debt. 


2. Eliminate double taxation of 
dividends. The effect of the 
double tax is almost confisca- 
tory; even under the reduced 
- 1946 rates it can take as much 
as 91% of the earnings of a 
. corporation as it flows to the 
stockholder. There are a num- 
ber of ways of relieving this 
. Situation. Perhaps the best 
method is to have the corpora- 








tion pay a tax on its net income 
as at present, but allow the in- 
dividual an appropriate reduc- 
tion by exempting dividend in- 
come from the combined nor- 
mal and-surtax in the first 
bracket. 


4. Exclude 100%, instead of only 
85% of dividends received by 
one corporation from another 
corporation. 

There appears to be no valid 
justification for this double 
form of taxation. 

5. Allow consolidated returns 
without any penalty tax. The 
subsidiaries and parent should 
be permitted to file one con- 
solidated return and pay tax 
at regular rates. 


6. Convert the two-year carry- 
back and carry-forward of net 
losses to a six-year carry for- 
ward by means of gradual 
steps. 

This would remove a number 
of the difficulties arising from 
errors in the allocation of in- 
come and deductions to a spe- 
cific year. It would also play 
a useful part in equalizing the 
tax burdens on fluctuating in- 
comes of the same average or 
aggregate size. 

In brief, all of these recom- 
mendations were supported by 
the Tax Council and approved 
by the NAM Board of Direc- 
tors. The program would re- 
duce revenues by $3% to $4% 
billions in a full calendar year 
(at a national income level of 
$150 billions) but if made ef- 
fective next Jan. 1, as proposed, 
Treasury receipts for fiscal 
year 1947 would be reduced 
by less than $1 billions due to 
the lag in collections. Most 
corporations are on a calendar 
year basis and pay taxes the 
year following that to which 
the taxes apply, while the gov- 
ernment is on a fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. 


Tax Equality for Cooperatives 


I think all of you will agree 
that, as a general principle, tax- 
ation should apply to all forms 
of competitive enterprise. In con- 
sequence, tax exemption should 
not be granted to income derived 
from the actual operation or man- 
agement of business enterprise, 
regardless of its nature. 

There is no defense, of course, 
for policies or practices which 
place the competitors of coopera- 
tive associations in an inferior 
position before the law or force 
them to bear an unfair share of 
the costs of government. 

However, the NAM believes 
that there is no justification for 
taxing at the source patronage re- 
funds paid to customers of co- 
operatives, but that amounts 
available for, but not distributed 
to, patrons as patronage dividends 
should be taxed as earnings. 

It maintains that double taxa- 
tion as applied to dividends tq 
stockholders of all types of cor- 
porations, including cooperatives, 
should be eliminated, and that 
manufacturing and agricultural 
interests should join in a vigorous 
effort to bring this about. 


NAM Position Upheld 


Earlier, I referred .to the over- 
whelming support given our pres- 
ent tax program by members of 
the Tax Council. I would like to 
emphasize that other national or- 
ganizations, including the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, are 
in agreement with us as to the 
goal to be sought during the next 
session of Congress. They, too, 
are seeking immediate tax reduc- 
tions while simultaneously recom- 
mending lower government ex- 
penditures, budget balance, and 
retirement of debt. 


A Continuing Tax Study 
Members of the Tax Council 
and of the NAM Government Fi- 
nance Department staff promote 
a continuing study of proposed 


tax legislation and fundamental |; 


long-range tax policy. For exam- 


ple, recently we queried Tax 


Council members about the 





earned income credit for individ- 
uals. Some stated .flatly they do 
not believe in the credit, while 
others recommended that we try 
to simplify the income tax form 
and to correct the inequity in 
some other way. 


As for excise taxes, there is one 
group which would eliminate only 
such excise taxes as produce little 
or no revenue in excess of the 
cost of collection. Another favors 
substantial taxes on most luxury 
items. If certain other members 
had their way, the use of excise 
taxes would be extended instead 
of limited. NAM at this time takes 
the position that such taxes are 
more directly the concern of the 
individual manufacturers and of 
the manufacturing trade associa- 
tions. 1a“ 


Tax Pattern for Prosperity 


We believe that all business 
should be encouraged to go for- 
ward, that individuals should be 
encouraged to go ahead and invest 
in new businesses and expand old 
businesses—if we are to have the 
jobs we will need to support the 
high economy we all desire in the | 
years ahead. The tax structure, | 
therefore, must quit suppressing | 
enterprise and individuals. 


Our domestic policy should 
serve with equal justice labor, in- | 
dustry, agriculture, distribution, 
the white-collar army, and mil- 
lions of people outside the labor 
force dependent upon income from 
pensions, investments and other 
sources. Prosperity can be! 
achieved only when there is a 
properly balanced relationship be- | 
tween all divisions, in a free pri- 
vate economy. Only then can they 
produce at high levels. 


Two things are recommended | 
here. A fiscal policy that stops 
inflation and, second, a tax struc- 
ture more favorable to venture 
capital. These are not in the in- 
terests of manufacturers alone. 
They are in the interests of every- 
one. Manufacturers exist only 
through the consumers they serve, 
and the distributors who sell their 


goods. The manufacturers’ interest 
is indivisible from that of all the 
people. 





Against Planned Economy 

We stand at one of those deci- 
sive crossroads where a left turn 
or a right turn will influence na- | 
tional fiscal policy for generations | 
to come. Those who would con-| 
tinue to experiment with our tax 


money are numerous and persua- 
sive. 


We must make our stand on 
practical common sense—on pro- 
tecting the seed corn from this 
year’s crop so that next year we 
may expect still another harvest. 
We must correct obvious injus- 
tices that afflict taxpayers and 
businesses. We must obtain as- 
surance that our money will not 
be squandered. 


Common sense policies of tax- 
ation are needed to help the mil- 
lions of small businesses in this 
country operated in individual 
form. The grocer, the farmer, the | 
druggist, the shopkeeper must be 
encouraged to improve and ex- 
pand. Thousands of veterans who 
want to go into business for them- | 
selves need the incentive of lower | 
taxes. 


Under a planned economy, the | 
incentive is lost. The loss of in- 
centive reduces production. With- 
out hope, the farmer tills less dili- | 
gently; the worker works less; the 
enterpriser banks the fires of am- 





| bition, and the investor withholds 


his funds, thus preventing jobs. 
Less is ventured, less is produced, 
and there is less to divide. 


The planners will never under- 
stand that in the American econ- 
omy, profits supply incentives to! 


create services and produce goods, | 


to manufacture at low cost, to live | 
within earned income, to con- 
tribute a net profit. to the whole 
economy. The businessman will 
prosper only as he furnishes goods 
and services of a quality and ata 
price which the public wants and 


| is willing to buy. And as he pros- 


pers, he makes jobs. 


The Challenge 

Every man here is aware of the 
cleavage that divides the nation— 
between those who would advance 
cautiously and those who would 
embark upon untried economic 
experiments. Work, thrift, the 
willingness to take risks—which 
built America to greatness — are 
now in danger of discard. 

It is imperative that Congress 
restore the financial integrity of 
our economy. The fight to regain 
this asset is worth everything we 
have and everything we owe our 
children, In,this fight, each and | 
every one of us must help. 
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Hourly Steel Wages 
All-Time High in Sept. 


The average hourly wages of 
hourly, piecework or tonnage 
workers in the steel industry 
reached an all-time high during 
September, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute announced on 
Nov. 1. The average hourly wage 
rate for September amounted to 
136.2 cents, compared with 134.6 
cents per hour in August and 
123.4 cents in the same month of 
1945. The Institute’s statement 


'further added: 


Average number of employees 
rose during September to the new 


|high of 595,700, from August’s 


595,600. 

The industry’s wage earners 
worked an average of 37.5 hours 
per week during September, as 
compared with 38.5 for the pre- 
ceding month. 

The total payroll for September 
at $139,625,000 was slightly below 
the August peak of ._$145,226,300. 
The steel industry through the 
first nine months of 1946 had paid 
its workers over-a billion dollars 
in wages. 
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U. S. Recognition 
Given Austria 


The State Department at Wash- 
ington made a formal declaration 
on Oct. 28 of this government’s 
policy toward Austria. Stating the 
belief that there were “adequate 
reasons’ for all members of the 
United Nations to regard Austria 
as a “liberated” country “rather 
than a former foe,’ the declara- 
tion went on to say, according to 
Washington advices from the As- 
sociated Press, that the United 
States now “recognizes Austria for 
all purposes, including legal and 
administrative, as a liberated 
country comparable in status to 
other liberated areas and entitled 
to the same treatment.” Simul- 
taneously with this statement, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, Karl 
Gruber, on a visit to the White 
House received the assurances of 
President Truman that this coun- 
try would help Austria resume its 
place in the family of nations. It 
is assumed that Austria will make 
application for membership in the 
United Nations, and that Amer- 
ica’s attitude will pave the way 
for her acceptance. 











OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 





October 29, 1946 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of any offer to buy these securities. 
Lhe offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series P, 234%, due June 1, 1981 


Dated June 1, 1946 


Price 100.50% and accrued interest 





The Prospectus may be obtained in-any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
BLAIR & CO., 1iic. 


WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 
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_ “Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, J, 


The need for income to offset rising costs, as well as the realiza-| 
tion that short-term holdings or idle funds are not the most suitable 
form of investment for institutions that should be holders of longer- | 
term high coupon obligations, is having a beneficial effect on the! 
government bond market. ... The demand seems to be broadening 
@s a result of Federal Reserve Board Chairman Eccles’ recent re- 
marks and this has carried prices of most issues above recent trading 
dimits. ... The ineligible bonds have been moving ahead in an or- 
derly way with daily price improvement of a few thirty-seconds, 
which is generally indicative of investment buying. . . . There has 

mn a steady acquisition of these issues and with the improved 
technical position of the market it is believed that there will be a 
tendency to seek somewhat higher levels... . 


This does not indicate any sensational moves such as were 
witnessed the early part of the year, because the buying now is 
for income and investment purposes with more permanent hold- 
ing as contrasted to the sharp swings, rapid turnover and quick 
appreciation psychology in the market when it was under the in- 
fluence of speculative purchases... . 


The absence of speculative holders from the government bond 
market is one of the reasons why there has been little similarity 
recently between price movements in this market and the equity 
market.... 


ZNSURANCE BUYING NEGLIGIBLE 


P Non-bank investors have been taking on. all maturities of the) 
aneligible bonds, with the issues purchased largely a matter of prefer-| 
ence, on the part of the acquiring institution for a particular matur- | 
aty. .» .+ As yet there are no reports of important purchases by the 
big insurance companies, but it is believed that there will be a change 
in this situation in the not distant future. 





| 






























...It is quite evident from | 









Favorable yield basis. 
uation not so long ago, when yields on long-term obligations were | 
much lower than they are today. ... When yields on long-term bonds | 
‘went up because the money managers were in favor of such a change, | 
















































wery satisfactory to them... 
yields. ... | 


Now that yields have again declined somewhat, and some of 
the institutions have probably missed a buying opportunity, the 
same old cry is being heard, not enough investments for the in- 
Stitutions at a satisfactory yield basis... . 


ENTEREST RATES AND THE FRB 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman Eccles, in a recent speech in 
Boston, quite clearly stated that the action and level of prices of the 
government securities markets is the concern of Federal, since the | 
public interest requires a stable market for government obligations. 
. .. With the public debt as large as it is today, twice the entire pri- 
wate debt of the country, a free market is out of the question if that | 
is taken to mean an unmanaged, unsupported market. . .. These 
statements seem to indicate that debt management will be a most 
amportant concern of the monetary authorities for a long time to come. 
2 The level of interest rates will depend on the trend of commodity | 
prices and business... . If there should be a boom, then the powers! 
that be will interfere very assuredly to stop the upward spiral and | 
this would no doubt mean higher money rates and lower bond prices | 
until the inflation is over. .. . Then lower interest rates and higher | 
ond prices. ... 

On the other hand with a recession of not long duration, as 
is looked for by many money market authorities, there would 
probably be very little done by the authorities to interfere with 
the money markets. ... There would probably be a tendency for 
money rates to ease slightly. ... 


Irrespective of what takes place the monetary powers are going 








GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


General Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, 
Series E, due July 1, 1977 


to be called for redemption July 1, 1947 





NOTICE OF PREPAYMENT 





Great NortHERN Rartway Company has heretofore irrevocably 
directed The First National Bank of the City of New York to 
publish appropriate notices caliing for redemptien on July 1, 1947 
the entire issue of the above mentioned Serics E Bonds then out- 
standing at 105% of principal amount plus accrued interest to 
said date. 

Holders of said Series E Bonds may obtain prepayment of said 
bonds at the redemption ptice thereof, viz., 105% of principal 
amount together with accrued interest to July 1, 1947, by sur- 
rendering such bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons 
to The First National Bank of the City of New York, at its office, 
No. 2 Wall Street, New York 15, New York, on or prior to the 
close of business December 27, 1946. Payment as aferesaid in ° 
respect of bonds so surrendered will be made within five days 
after the surrender of such bonds. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


By F. J. GAVIN, President 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
November 7, 1946 
























| narrowing. . 


to be watching government security prices as well as commodity 
prices and business trends, and they will act to keep the market for 
government issues stable so that there will be no unfavorable effects 


'on the banking and financial structure of the nation... 


Therefore it seems as though the safest place for funds of 
institutions is still in government securities since there are no 
other securities that have the sponsorship and protection that is 
available to government obligations... . 


BANK BUYING 


Bank eligible bonds have improved with the rest of the market, 


as some shifting of holdings and 
moved up the prices of these issues. . 
|increasing costs is resulting in purchases of longer-term higher in- 
|come obligations and the rearranging of maturities. ... 


new money commitments have 
.. The need for income to offset 


Although the larger city institutions have been buyers of the 
longer taxable issues, they have been more active in the partially 
exempt bonds. ... Some of the shorter taxable bonds have been 
bought from the smaller banks, which have been putting the pro- 
ceeds into the longer-term taxable obligations. 

While the partially-exempt bonds still have attraction the tax- 
free yield differential between them and, the taxable obligations is 


OFFICIALS SCAN TRADES 


. . This may result in some slowing down in buying of 
ithe partially exempt, unless there 
\issu@s.... 


is a further spurt in the taxable 


It is indicated that the regulatory authorities, particularly the 


national bank examiners, are looking askance at the trading 
| tions of the member banks, especially the smaller institutions. .. . It 
|is reported that the examiners do not see eye to eye with the 
|over the treatment of profits derived from bond trading... . 


opera- 


banks, 


It is indicated thaj the authorities believe that the banks 
should segregate these profits and set them up in an account, such 
as “reserve for bond account and unallocated premiums,” instead 
of taking them into undivided profits. ... 


This would have an effect on earnings of the banks, and it is 


INVENTORY BUILDING 


the remarks of the monetary authorities that they are not much) indicated that there will be considerable discussion before this matter 
concerned about the reports that large institutional investors are hav-| is settled. .. . Whether this will curtail trading by the banks is open 
ang difficulties in obtaining suitable long-term investments on a! to question, since it is still the intention of many of these institutions, 
... It seems as though there was a similar sit-| to continue to take advantage of price movements... . 


It is indicated that there is some building up of position by deal- 


of inventories at a profit. ... 


there was no rush on the part of the institutions to acquire these | ers who believe that prices will continue to show a rising trend... . 
securities at returns that they had previously indicated would be | Also it is expected that the investment demand at the turn of the year 
. They were waiting for still higher | will be good and this should give them an opportunity to dispose 


? 


The demand for partially exempts from the banks has been 


beneficial to dealers, since many of them had anticipated this 


these obligations. 





| 
| move and were in a position te supply the market with some of 


Government Bonds 


And ‘‘Easy Money’”’ 


(Continued from page 2338) 


That being the case, my discus- 
sion may be limited to those fac- 
tors which may affect the price 
level of governments. Primarily, 
these are supply and _ interest 
rates. 


Supply and Interest Rates 


Supply is decreasing as the 
| Treasury continues to pay off par- 
| tial maturities of certificates and 
| prospects of a bakanced budget 
| appear more hopeful. I anticipate 

no new long-term financing, such 
|as additional 22s, before next 
| June. (A rapid advance in long- 
term governments would reverse 
this prediction.) 

Interest rates usually are re- 
lated by most “experts” to the 
volume of deposits and so many 
other elements that the average 
banker becomes lost in a maze of 
statistics.- In an attempt to sim- 
plify the picture, I suggest that 
you keep your sights on only ome 
factor: the supply of lendable 
funds. 


This rather naive statement. has 
more to it than meets the eye. 
Perhaps I can clarify it by taking 
today’s situation when banks with 
practically record deposits are 
finding themselves “tight” and 
forced to sell certificates or bills 
from day to day. 

It is obvious that it is not the 
volume of deposits but the lack of 
surplus lendable funds which 
creates the “tightness.” 

Lendable funds are _ nothing 
more than excess reserves. Any- 
thing which tends to increase’ ex- 
cess reserves means easier money 
rates and anything which tends to 
decrease them spells higher money 
rates. 


Debt Retirement Program 


The Treasury’s debt retirement 
program has brought about a 











tightening in short-term rates 
which would have been more 
acute had not the Federal Re- 
serve stepped into the breach and 
bought sufficient bills and cer- 
tificates to maintain excess re- 
serves at a modest level. 

Had the Federal not taken 
this step, short-term rates would 
have risen sharply as war loan 
depesits were replaced’ with 
commercial accounts requiring re- 
serves and the Federal’s holdings 
of maturing certificates been paid 
out as a dead loss in reserves. 

The first phase of the debt re- 
tirement program is drawing toa 
close. Two billion of the Novem- 
ber certificate maturity will be 
paid off, and it is estimated that 
approximately $750,000,000 of the 
December issue will be met in 
eash. It also is believed that the 
entire issue of the December 
144s will be redeemed. 

Allowing for the shift of funds, 
it looks as if excess reserves will 
have a tendency to be reduced by 
approximately $1,100,000,000 
through these operations. 

I believe the Federal will sup- 
ply any necessary deficiency suf- 
ficient to keep excess reserves 
around the $800,000,000 level. 


Loans 


Another factor influencing ex- 
cess reserves is commercial and 
agricultural loans made by the 
banks themselves. Loans general- 
ly are regarded as inflationary 
because they increase deposits. 
Sight must not be lost-.of the fact, 
however, that reserves must be 
carried against those deposits, so 
that, in reality, excess reserves are 
decreased and money becomes 
tighter. 

The volume of loans is affected 
by two elements: the volume of 
business and commodity prices. 


This price-volume line must be 
considered together. The desire 
to borrow, to expand, also is per- 
tinent. 

Recent sharp declines in com- 
modity prices and prospects of 
further drops are causing buyers 
to draw in their horns far more 


than generally is realized. In 
private conversations with big 
buyers of merchandise, I have 


been told that whereas formerly 
they ordered for delivery “when 
available,” they now are insisting 
on definite and early delivery 
dates. Numerous cancellations are 
being reported. 

I believe loans for inventory 
expansion are reaching their peak 
and as these loans are retired ex— 
cess reserves will be created, 


Money in Circulation 

Money in circulation has an im— 
mediate and direct effect on ex- 
cess reserves. It raises or lowers 
them in the exact amount this 
item expands or contracts. Money 
in circulation totaled $28,597 ,000,- 
000 a week ago, or about $22,000,- 
000,000 in excess of what we used 
to regard as a normal figure. 

I believe the virtual demise ol 
OPA, as it relates to price con- 
trol, will put an end to black 
markets and bring a great deal 
of this money back into the banks. 
This will increase excess reserves. 

By coincidence, or otherwise, 
the amount of excess money in 
circulation is almost equal to the 
amount of government securities: 
owned by the Federal Reserve 
System. This figure was $23,418,- 
000,000 on Oct. 16. 

It is my belief that should a 
strong flow of return currency 
develop, the Federal would take 
advantage of the development to 
put its own house in order by 
lightening its government hold- 
ings. This would neutralize the 
increase in excess reserves. 


Interest Rates “Talked Up” 


The real. facts in the money 
supply situation, as I see it, are 
that certain banks have talked a 
lot stronger interest rate situation 
than actual conditions justify. I 
do not believe that some of the: 
advances in rates made in recent 
months will hold up over the 
near term. In fact, few of the: 
New York banks have followed 
in full the % of 1% rise in call 
money. Many of them continue to 
lend on high grade bonds at 1% 
and others have compromised at 
a 1%% level. 

The most sensitive index of 
lendable funds is the rate charged 
by New York banks for Federal 
funds to each other. As you know, 
most New York banks prefer to 
“buy or sell” Federal funds to 
each other rather than “go in to 
the Federal.” A few weeks ago 
Federal funds reached the level 
of % bid—1% asked. For the past 
several days they have receded to 
Y4y—%, the lowest in many 
months. 

It is impossible, over the long 
run, to put up interest rates by 
the simple process of arbitrary 
advances. The competition of sur- 
plus lendable funds (excess re- 
serves) will put them back down. 

I have observed with interest 
that the bank which took the lead 
in advancing short-term rates has 
been the most vigorous bidder and 
buyer of large municipal issués 
in recent months. It hardy is pos- 
sible that this well-managed in- 
stitution does not let its right hand 
know what its left hand is doing! 


Watch London Market 


The volatile movements of gov- 
ernments since April are a sad. 
commentary on our investment 
perspective and philosophy. -For 
that reason it may be helpful to 
take a look at what is happening 
to British governmental issues. 
This does not mean that the Brit- 
ish are any smarter than we; it 
simply recognizes that they are 
more mature in appraising eco- 





nomic changes. } 
Many times in the past the ac- 
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tion of British government bonds 
has given us a cue to our markets. 
Some times months elapsed before 
the change took place here, but 
the pattern has been almost uni- 
form. 

Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has been persistent in 
his “cheap money” policy, and the 
most recent successful conversion 
of a 3% loan into a long-term 
242% issue has carried British 
governments to a new all-time 
high. 

Our Own Policy 

Our own policy, worried about 
inflation, has recently been some- 
what deflationary, but I predict 
that with deflation a real pros- 
pect, we shall, without fanfare, 
revert to an easy-money pro- 
gram. 

It seems, therefore, that on one 
hand we have the following con- 
ditions working for easier money 
rates: gradual end of war lean 
calls, decreasing commercial and 
pgricultural loans,-return flow of 

urrency, and reversal of mildly 
deflationary Federal Reserve pol- 
icy. Against these we have the 
potential liquidation of Federal 
holdings of governments. 

, The conclusion is in favor of 
continued easy money with recent 
szadvances nullified. 


Investment Policy 


‘This brings us face to face with 
tthe main question: What should 
tbe my investment policy? 

In this regard I am _ old- 
fashioned. I was reared with 
-“Lombard Street” as my economic 
bible and came to regard the late 
«George Roberts as one of the 
greatest practical economists of 
recent years. His ‘“‘Panics, Crises 
-and Depressions” was a constant 


banking. The problems of these 


their comments usually are de- 





companion on long train trips. 

This naturally made me feel 
that commercial banking should 
be just that, and I am frank to 
‘say that 20-year term loans and 
such media of investment for 
ecommercial banks leave me just 
a little aghast. 


Let us jog our memories a bit. 

A few years ago such books as 
J. Harvie Wilkinson’s “Investment 
Policies for Commercial Banks” 
was a widely read volume. The 
then current bank language con- 
sisted of problems of primary and 
secondary reserves. How long has 
it been since you have heard any 
one mention primary and second- 
sary reserves? 

Spaced maturities and a care- 
fully balanced investment pro- 
gram were the accepted order of 
the day. Now we hear such gen- 
eralities as “Buy the very short 
and very long maturities and stop 
worrying.” That neither is invest- 
ing nor banking—it’s gambling! 

I believe that primary and sec- 
ondary reserves, with a well-bal- 
anced scale of maturities is as es- 
sential today as ever and just as 
important in your government 
holdings as in any other medium 
for the employment of funds. 


Quasi-Governments 


Many bankers have not trou- 
‘led to inform themselves of the 
greater yields which can be ob- 
tained in the quasi-governments, 
such as Federal Home Loan Banks, 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, and Federal Land Banks. 
These securities usually do not 
enjoy quite as close a market as 
governments (the spread usually 
is 4/32nds against 2/32nds) but 


. the extra yield usually compen- 
ssates the buyer. 


Many banks make a practice of 


- investing in even amounts of 


FICs monthly and _ reinvesting 
their maturities. If, at any time 


- you wish to build up your cash, 
* you can do so by the simple. ex- 


pedient of letting your maturities 
run off. 


The Partially Tax Exempts 
When considering additions to 


_ the portfolio, the partially tax ex- 


empts should receive careful at- 
tention. It always has puzzled 





me why so many banks go ahead 
buying taxables blindly when 
their banks are in tax brackets 
as high as 53%. 

It isn’t the gross yield which 
counts—it’s the net yield after 
taxes. GrosS yields may impress 
your Board of Directors but they 
don’t build up the profit account. 

The partially tax exempts have 
been depressed by sales from 
various government funds and can 
be bought at considerable yield 
advantage when compared with 
taxables of the same maturities. 

Incidentally, we believe that the 
bulk of this selling has been com- 
pleted. 


The New York Banks 


Following in the footsteps of 
your New York or big-city cor- 
respondent is not always sound 


mighty institutions are different 
from those of the small bank and 
the latter must work out its own 
investment program and proce- 
dure. . . 

This does not mean that it 
should not call wpon these cor- 
respondents for assistance. They 
stand ready and willing to and 


cidedly helpful. Hanging on the 
coattails of a big New York bank, 
however, is no substitute for in- 
dividual thinking and judgment. 
It is interesting to note that 
whereas the New York banks 
have been trying to push up short- | 
term rates since April, 1946, they 
have, at the same time, been con- | 
sistent buyers of bonds rather 
than notes and certificates. 
Lengthening maturities is not 
consistent with increasing money | 
rates. You can draw your own 
conclusions on that one. 








The Course of Prices 
Any one who attempts to pre- | 
dict the course of government | 
bond prices either is a fool or | 
bold to the point of foolhardiness. | 
“Experts” who give you one of | 


| banking, with portfolios based on 
/spaced maturities and definite 


Any such investment, however, 


made on the premise that you can} same thing just because you can sufficienty to make up your own 


“set out’ when you need the} 
money is dangerous to the ex-{ 
treme. 


Short and Medium Rates 

When it was my privilege to 
address many of you at the Vir- 
ginia Bankers’ Conference, held 
at Natural Bridge, Va., on April 
16, 1946, I told you, “I should say 
that money rates probably will go 
but little lower than they are to- 
day and a slight hardening of 
short-term rates is in prospect.” 

I now shall venture to predict 
a slight easing of short-term 
money rates and a fairly stable 
longer term rate. 

The only protection against a 
change in the long-term rate is 
sound investment practice and a 
reserve of spaced maturities. With 
the latter, you can’t go far wrong. 


Summary 

Reaching the end of my road, 
I shall summarize so that those 
of you who have been asleep may 
catch up. 

Excess reserves (lendable funds) 
will increase due to early end of 
debt retirement program, de- 
crease in commercial loans, and 
return flow of money in circula- 
tion (after Christmas holidays). 
Federal Reserve probably will sell 
enough of its holdings to offset 
latter. 

Interest rates have been ‘talked 
up” and will settle back to former 
short-term levels. 

Watch London market for key 
to ours four to six months hence. 

Federal Reserve and Treasury 
will reverse recent mildly defla- 
tionary policies, due to prospects 
of recession in 1947. 

Go back to “old-fashioned” 





program. Refresh your mind on 
the staid subject of primary and 
secondary reserves. 

Avoid such dangerous practices 


those fence-straddling opinions, | as gambling in long-term govern- 
however, are of little use. There- | ments, expecting to “get out” if 


fore I shall be bold and run the | you need the money, and don’t 


risk of having you apply the cther 
term. 

I believe excess reserves will 
tend to increase over the near | 
term and government bond prices | 
are in for a mild rise; especially 
the tax exempts. 

Longer maturities are being) 
sought as the reduction in earning | 
assets forces banks to find greater 
yields. 

Should the advance become too | 
marked, the Treasury and the} 
Federal Reserve will take steps 
to slow it down. 


Dangerous Practices 


The kind of statement I shall | 
make now will not add to my 
popularity with certain bankers, 
but it needs to be said. I have 
regarded with amazement (I al- 
most said “horror’’) the manner 
in which some banks have gam- 
bled in long-term governments. I 
have heard of case after case in 
which banks which should know 
better have loaned money to cus- 
tomers to buy huge amounts of 
new Treasury issues and then car- 
ried those loans at the coupon 
rate with no margin. The banks 
were getting 2%% on their war 
loan accounts and they thought 
it was wonderful. 


Any bank which put its war 
loan funds (which they knew 
‘were “hot’) in anything. other 
than bills, certificates or matur- 
ing notes, was asking for trouble. 
Many .of them have spent some 
anxious moments recently and 
eens over every war loan’ 
call. 


That, gentlemen, is not banking. 

This does not mean that it is 
not proper for you to analyze your 
savings accounts and make a 
fairly long-term investment for 
that portion which represents the 
lowest level reached in depression 





allow your customers to do the | spondents, but inform yourself 
















































pick up some easy profits. | mind and policy. 
Consider quasi-governments on| Government prices look mildly 
a roll-over basis. higher over near term, but any 
Buy the partially tax exempts|pronounced rise would be 
when adding to your portfolio. frowned upon by the powers that 
Consult your big city corre-| be. 


Cheap Money in Britain 


(Continued from page 2340) 


that by temporarily reversing his, ing the speculators, by forecasting 
cheap money drive he could inflict | the terms of the forthcoming is— 
a sharp punishment on speculators. | sue, much against the practice of 
Few Socialists could resist the | the Treasury whereby such terms 
temptation of punishing specula-| must be kept a closely-guarded 
tors, and Mr. Dalton was certainly | secret till the last moment. 
not one of them. Where he went! result justified the Chancellors 
wrong was in that he imagined| new departure, as the rise that 
that, having punished the specu- | followed his statement created fa- 
lators, he would be able to re-| vorable conditions for his new 
sume his cheap money drive in a/| issue. 
week or a fortnight. In actual Whether the cheap money drive 
fact, it took him something like|can proceed much further de- 
five months to restore confidence | pends, however, on conditions that 
destroyed by his action in May.| are outside the government’s con— 
Meanwhile the outlook appeared | trol, such as the international pe— 
to be very doubtful for the con-| litical situation or the trend of 
tinuation of the cheap money | trade in the United States, In so 
policy. far as it does depend on the. gov— 
The prolonged interruption of ernment it will be proceeded with 
the cheap money drive caused dis- | Unhesitatingly. 
appointment among supporters of , 
the government, and also within) Katz & O’Brien 
the Cabinet. Mr. Bevin is known I 
to have observed that if he had ncorporates 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer CINCINNATI, OHIO — Katz & 


the interest rate would be down O’Brien, Carew Tower, is now do— 
at 15g by now. However, Mr.|. . . Of 
Dalton is now expected to take ing business as a corporation. - 


good care to make good the mis-| ficers are Arthur V. Katz, presi- 
take of May. He realized that it | dent and treasurer; Harr C. 


is easier to stop the cheap money | OBrien, vice-president and secre= 
drive than to resume it; and that ‘ 


the much-abused speculators are, | tary; and E. C. O'Brien and 
in this instance, fighting his bat- | Katz, directors. 
tle. It is, after all, they who push | 


up the price of government stocks, | Ki ll-Regier C 
\ : Kinsell-Regier Co. Opens 
in accordance with the aims of | (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


icis icy. ir-| 

porte h geome a 1 ann | LAKEWOOD, COLO. — The 
tune to punish them on this oc- | Kinsell-Regier Company is engag- 
casion. It is quite certain that| ing in a securities business from 
Mr. Dalton will not do it again. | offices at 6788 West Colfax Ave- 
Indeed, in connection with his new! nue. Partners are Leonard Kin-—- 


issue, he was actually encourag-! sell and Emil W. Reiger. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 


securities, I 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Fifteen Year 2.35% Debentures 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 





































‘he offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


re 


$30,000,000 


Due November 1, 1961 | | 
































years. Some banks are doing this, 
and I believe it sound. 
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By JOHN DUTTON 


This week we are going to discuss something that is as basic as 
mankind itself. But the subject bears repeating—many times. There 
may be some who are confirmed synics and will say “that’s all right 
for the fellow who writes this stuff week after week, but its like all 
those ideas, they look good on paper but they don’t work in practice.” 
Those who feel this way can not be convinced by anything they 
might read, or have others tell them. They have to learn this lesson 
the hard way. Either you know it—or you don’t! 

Here it is. Do you want more business? Do you want business 
to come to you EASILY, without breaking your back running around 
hustling it up? Do you want things TO COME TO YOU THAT ARE 
GOOD? Then. give out! It is as old as the Sermon on the Mount—it 
is the thing that the world needs more than anything else today. It 
is trying your best to help others UNSELFISHLY. It is doing the 
things that let other people know you like them. It is really feeling 
im your own mind, and with strong convictions, that other people are 


- important to you—that their welfare is something that you wish to 

ace foremost in your social and BUSINESS relationships. It is liking 
others, because YOU UNDERSTAND that they have problems and 
feelings JUST THE SAME AS YOU DO. It is being a WARM HU- 


MAN BEING. It is calling on a friend when he is ill. It is writing a 
card on a birthday. It is telephoning when another has a joy or a 
sorrow and letting them know you care. It is thinking of yourself 
LAST. 

It is not that you should look upon life with emotion—but 
understanding. No man who has learned that we all come into this 
world not knowing why, and we leave it not knowing where, can be 
anything else but himself. That is the answer to every problem that 
must be faced by every human being—wisdom comes to us from 
without. We are all humble, and all are the same WHEN WE MUST 
FACE THE REALITIES OF EXISTENCE. Did you ever think that 
you were a pretty smart fellow? Forget it—you are just like all the 
rest of us who have a sojurn on this planet that is short indeed. If 
we have wisdom—we know our kinship to our fellow men. 


The men who go to the top in the business world, in politics, in 





the professions, in every job whether it be in the factory or the shop, | 


what do they have that puts them there? Some say it is brains, others 
call it pull, another may attribute success to personality, but sum 
it all up and you will find that the men who have done something 
worthwhile with their lives have first of all been human beings. 
They have suffered defeats, they have made mistakes, they have 
tried and failed; they have had their successes and moments of joy- 
ful pride in their work. Those who really count have character—the 
others don’t last. No man can “four-flush” himself. 


If you are a cynic you are going to lay this down and say, “Dut- 
ton must have been high when he wrote this corn.” But there is one 
thing we will bet anyone who doubts it, and that is, that if you will 
honestly try to live so that others are important to you, and that 
you do desire to place their welfare first in any relationship that 
you may have with them, that you will find out that THE MORE 
YOU GIVE THE MORE YOU WILL RECEIVE. If you want proof of 
this, the fellow who writes this column can give you case after case 
where “bread cast upon the waters” did come back multiplied a hun- 
dred fold. And we are not bragging either—anvone can do it—all vou 
have to do is to APPRECIATE HOW MUCH THE OTHER FELLOW 
MEANS TO YOU AS ANOTHER HUMAN BEING—PUT OUT YOUR 

* HAND OF HELPFULNESS—AND MEAN IT. 
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(Continued from page 2339) 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has recently prepared 
and submitted studies regarding 
a proposed amendment to the 
Securities Acts affecting smaller 
companies and the Chairman has 
submitted a study regarding 
changing rules covering the so- 
licitation and sales of new issues. 
This attitude of the Commission 
and the present Chairman, Hon. 
James Caffrey, was most con- 
structive and will be beneficial to 
the securities business and the 
economy as a whole. This Com- 
mission undoubtedly reflects the 
recent changes in personnel. As 
we can anticipate a change after 
Nov. 5, in the political complexion 
of the country and the Congress, 
Peters will affect the whole phil- 
osophy of the Securities Acts, 1947 
would seem the proper time to 
present to the Congress the nec- 
essary changes in the Acts. 

It is questionable whether the 
recent markets have operated any 
i Better in protecting the investing 
public than in 1929 before the Se- 

‘curities Acts were passed. Thirty- 
eight states now have uniform 
“Blue Sky Laws.” Similar laws 
should be passed in the other ten 
states, especially in New York, 
and all state and local matters 
concentrated in the state securi- 
ties departments. Interstate mat- 
ters, of course, would remain with 
the SEC and efforts should be 
made to reduce the many unnec- 
essary functions of the Commis- 
‘sion and Congress should appro- 
priate these savings to an in- 
crease in pay of the Commission 
members and the staff commen- 
surate with the importance of 
' their job to the national economy 
as a whole. The following sug- 
gestions are submitted for con- 
sideration: 
1. THE BOREN BILL. This leg- 
!  islation is vital to the munici- 
pal business. Due to Boren’s 
defeat, a new sponsor will have 
to be obtained. It will probably 
be best to attempt to have the 
bill re-introduced by the Chair- 
man of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 
Everyone in the industry, not 
only municipal but also the 
corporate groups, should devote 
all the time and effort neces- 
sary to the passage of this leg- 
islation. The protection of 
states, cities and counties, in- 
sofar as their financial control 
is concerned, is necessary to 
keep the American system of 
government and the American 
way of life. 


2. THE CHAIRMAN has proposed 
a change in the rules regarding 
the use of “red herring” pros- 
pectuses. These suggestions are 
very welcome to the industry, 
as obviously the present rules 
have worked greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the small investor, 
who actually is the one the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is supposed to protect. It 
would seem this problem 
should best be handled by an 
amendment to the Act and 
there should be clear termi- 
nology in the amendment defin- 
ing and separating “solicitation 
and sale.” It should be possible, 
first to send out a one-page 
summary which would be so- 
licitation, but sales would not 
be binding until 24 hours after 
the prospect had received the 
final prospectus. An amend- 

. ment to the Act would result in 
‘a clearcut legal situation which 
would be beneficial to the pub- 
lic, the underwriters and deal- 
ers. The investor, especially the 


small one, is entitled to infor- 
mation that he can understand 
and proper information, which 
he is not getting at present. The 
Act on this particular point, as 
passed by Congress and as_ad- 
ministered, favors the large in- 








vestor and the sophisticated in- 
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vestor entirely at the expense 
of the small investor. This re- 
sult was certainly not the intent 
of Congress. 


. THE SECURITIES AND EX- 


CHANGE COMMISSION has 
proposed legislation regarding 
specific information to be fur- 
nished by small companies hav- 
ing 300 stockholders and $3,- 
000,000 in assets. While most 
everyone is against the further 
extension of Federal power by 
all governmental agencies, this 
legislation might be advan- 
tageous to the investing pub- 
lic and the securities industry, 
if approached from the proper 
angle. No one will deny that it 
is proper to support any amend- 
ment which would give in- 
vestors in unlisted securities 
more informaticn, but the im- 
portant thing is to see that they 
get proper information and in 
an understandable form. If this 
Act should be passed, a defi- 
nite minimum standard should 
be set up to determine the suit- 
ability of all issues of securi- 
ties for Exchange trading. This 
must be done to protect the 
public interests of the “Main 
Street” investing public. Un- 
listed trading privileges should 
be eliminated on all Exchanges, 
as part of this particular leg- 
islation. 


. THE SECURITIES AND EX- 


CHANGE COMMISSION has 
promised that Congress should 
make a report on the opera- 
tions of any organizations that 
have been formed under the 
“Maloney Act.’ It should be 
definitely reported how these 
organizations are run and that 
they are run to the interests 
of the investment concerns who 
are members, in accordance 
with the general laws govern- 
ing the conduct of trade asso- 
ciations. Many lawyers have 
felt that this piece of legisla- 
tion definitely violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act; so it 
is vital that Congress every 
two years has a report from the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, as was promised, as 
to the status of these organiza- 
tions, how they are run and as 
to whether the public and 
dealer interests in these semi- 
public organizations are prop- 
erly safeguarded. Care must be 
taken to see that private bu- 
reaucratic organizations are not 
the result of this legislation. 


. CONGRESS should rescind its 


action regarding Regulation 
“T” and the extension of credit. 
The promulgation of this Act 
is in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve banks now and its en- 
forcement is in the hands of the 
SEC, which has resulted in 
endless confusion to the detri- 
ment of the investing public, 
especially the small investor 
and the investor in the smaller 
communities. Both functions 
should be in the hands of the 
SEC, but the use of this power 
should be definitely circum- 
scribed for use only in times of 
national emergency as author- 
ized by Presidential proclama- 
tion. 


. LEGISLATION should be pre- 


sented to Congress taking away 
from the Federal Reserve Board 
the right toprescribe credit rules 
for listed and unlisted securi- 
ties. The Federal Reserve Act, 
which provides the System, 
shall be responsible for “credit 
conditions favorable to sound 
business” has not been carried 
out by the present Board. There 
is no sense to their handling of 
these rules in the past and they 
have discriminated against se- 
curities, no rules having been 
put into effect governing real 
estate, farm lands, commodities, 
etc. The Board would not dare 
put any of the latter on a cash 


basis. Securities should not be 





Suggested Revisions of Securities Acts 


discriminated against. The con- 
trol of extension of credit over 
securities by this Board in the 
past few years has not been 
used for the purpose of credit 
regulation, but in furthering 
the political and social aims of 
the Chairman and some mem- 
bers of the Board. This power 
should be put in the hands of 
the SEC to be used in the in- 
terests of the whele economic 
system and invoked only in 
certain well-defined conditions 
of national emergency by Pres- 
idential decree. There should 
be the same rights of exten- 
sion of credit on _ securities, 
whether they are listed or un- 
listed. Actually the power 
should be in the hands of the 
individual banks as to whether 
they want to make loans on se- 
curity collateral or not. Their 
conduct is carefully examined 
a number of times a year and 
these examinations should be 
a sufficient safeguard for 
proper credit restrictions. Re- 
strictions should be lifted on 
the listed markets so as to 
make them operate with li- 
quidity as auction markets 
should operate. 


7. There should be a complete 
survey of the Investment Com- 
pany Acts and these Acts 
should be amended so that it 
would be easier to form local 
investment companies. The 
question of trading markets and 
fixed wholesale purchases and 
sale prices should be re-exam- 
ined in the light of investor 
and trading experiences. As far 
as the development of the 

- economy is concerned, com- 
panies of this kind that can in- 
vest in securities of their par- 
ticular area and participate in 
new issues, would do a lot more 
in building up the economy as 
a whole, than companies that 
just invest in New York listed 
stocks. Quoting from the re- 
marks of the Commission, “It is 
obvious that investment com- 
panies, if they are to function 
in the capital markets, cannot 
adhere to their historic invest- 
ment policy of merely buying 
and selling the outstanding se- 
curities of large well-known 
corporations — the market 
leaders.” 


Mr. Lea, present Chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has suggested 
that hearings be held next year 
to fully go over the Securities 
Acts and make certain changes 
for the benefit of the investing 
public and the country as a whole, 
The 80th Congress can definitely 
be expected to undertake the first 
real report on the administration 
and results of the Securities Acts 
and will undoubtedly review the 
Acts as they affect all branches 
of the securities industry. There- 
fore, it is vitally important that 
all organizations in the securities 
business meet with the SEC and 
endeavor to agree on the neces- 
sary legislation to present to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. The pendulum has 
swung back to the middle and 
we may now expect a definite re- 
vision of the laws in the public 
interests and the administration 
of same in the interests of na- 
tional economy as a whole, and 
not to prove a political or social 
theory. 


The Securities Acts followed 
the French theory of jurispru- 
dence, that a man is “guilty until 
he proves himself innocent.” This 
theory has been one of the great- 
est basic weaknesses in the whole 
French political structure. The 
American basic theory is, “that a 
man is innocent until he has been 
proven guilty.” The Securities 
Acts should be carefully revised 
in the light of American law and 
the American system of govern< 
ment, 
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Stock Ownership and Thin Markets 


(Continued from first page) 
on easily demonstrated facts. Un- 
fortunately, 
figures to develop them; and too 
many figures easily can be bor- 
ing. These statistics, 
ought to be stimulating to anyone 
interested in interpreting current 
stock market trends. 


It would be a tremendous task 
to examine name by name the 
sshareholders lists of 50 represen- 
tative corporations, comparing 
each list as of a specific date with 
tthe lists as of 10 or more earlier 
alates: By so doing, however, one 
ecould get the exact history of each 
owner of record. It would be a 
project for some great research 
Organization, or for some school of 
‘business administration. It is 
only through sueh a project, per- 
‘haps, that absolutely accurate in- 
formation regarding the mobility 
of stock ownership could be at- 
‘tained. It is necessary, therefore, 
‘to devise some more simple, even 
af less accurate, approach. 


A Method of Approach 


The method employed 
esearch on which this study is 
ibased is a short cut. The num- 
ber of outstanding shares of each 


stock simply has been divided | 


by the volume of shares 
‘traded on the New York Stock 
‘Exchange each year. 
<ompany has 1,000,000 shares is- 
-sued and 100,000 shares are traded 
‘in a 12-month period, the annual 
«disturbance 
list (or in ownership) is assumed 
tto be 10%. Likewise, it is as- 
-sumed that 90% of the stock did 
mot change hands during the year. 


Obviously, this method does not | 
cover odd-lots completely. It cov- | 


ers only the number of shares 
“traded rather than the number of 
investors who buy or sell, and 


fails to allow for the individuals | 


sand institutions who buy and sell 
the same stock more than once 
during the year. Of course, too, it 
is subject to a small margin of 


error originating from stock held | 


in the names of nominees, or in 


the names of brokers, for the ac- | 


«counts of others. On the whole, on 
the other hand, the method cer- 
‘tainly gives a good qualitative 
idea of what is going on. The 
met margin of error in it hardly 
ecan be so flagrant as to impair its 
wisefulness for the purposes at 
thand. 

By employing this method, some 
wather startling statistics have 
Yheen developed. It is indicated, 
‘for instance, that over the past 10 


it will take a few)! 


however, | 


in the. 


Thus, if a. 


in the stockholders | 


‘years (1936 through 1945) there 
never has been a year in -which 
more than 7.4% of the outstand- 
ing shares of duPont have 
changed hands; or, to put it an- 
other way, the year in which du- 
Pont’s common shareholders were 
most restive (1938) about 92.6% 
of the outstanding stock was not 
disturbed at all. In 1945, the year 
‘of “least disturbance,” 98.2% of 
‘the ownership of duPont com- 
‘mon stock remained unchanged. 
| Annual Turnover Decreasing 

| Issues in which the “disturb- 


'ance” was less than 10% in 1945, 
‘include such “good names” as 
American Can, American Tobac- 
|\co, American Tobacco B, Borden 
Company, Commonwealth Edison, 
Diamond Match, Dow Chemical, 
|duPont, General Electric, General 
‘Foods, International Harvester, 
| Kroger, Monsanto Chemical, Ken- 
'necott, Lambert, Montgomery 
'Ward, National Dairy Porducts, 
' Pennsylvania Railroad, Procter & 
Gamble, Socony Vacuum, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Texas Corpora- 
tion, Union Pacific, United Fruit 
‘and Woolworth. In other words, 
theoretically and probably actual- 
ly, more than 90% of the people 
who held these stocks at the be- 
'ginning of the year did not sell 
them at any time during 1945. 


The highest turnovers figured 
out of a list of 50 stocks last year 
were found to be 82.4% in New 
York Central, 48.8% in Douglas 
Aircraft, 39.3% in American Roll- 
ing Mill and 32.6% in Columbia 
Gas & Electric. (In the case of the 
latter stock, of course, United 
Corporation was selling out part 
|of its large holdings. Turnover 
/was abnormal for this reason.) 

The average annual turnover in 
the 10-year period covered was 
under 8% in 17 issues, at least 8% 
but under 15% in 19, at least 15% 
but not over 25% in three, and 
over 25% but under 60% in nine, 
and over 100% in only two, name- 
ly Douglas Aircraft and U. S. 
|'Rubber common, both of which 
were turned over less than 50% 
‘in 1945 alone. 
| By all means the most signifi- 
‘cant fact developed by the study 
'was that stock “disturbance” is 
|showing a fairly consistent de- 
| crease from year to year. Without 
| reproducing all the figures, let us 
‘take a few representative issues, 
'showing the turnover in 1936 and 


|1937 against the turnover in 1945 
land 1946: 


Trading on NYSE —— 





Percentage of Total Outstanding Shares 


1936 1937 1944 1945 
-American Can _____-_-__-_ 18.1% 16.9% 4.5% 4.9% 
American Rolling Mil! —_-_- 72.3% 100.0% 21.6% 39.3% 
-—Aneconda .........-:..... 48.8% 56.8% 11.4% 17.3% 
Bethlehem Steel __.__-_--_-_- 65.7% 99.5% 20.5% 30.5% 
GE Sewer nda nennseo 114.7% 106.3% 13.0% 18.4% 
Douglas Aircraft __._------ 417.5% 218.0% 45.4% 48.8% 
RE tts sittin nw Sere owebow~ 4.6% 5.0% 2.0% 1.8% 
“General Electric ______---- 11.6% 12.5% 4.2% 4.8% 
«General Motors ____------ 12.8% 16.3% 3.1% 3.4% 
PO ee ree ee 29.5% 16.5% 5.9% 7.4% 
«Montgomery Ward _-_------ 76.4% 49.2% 11.2% 16.4% 
Pennsylvania Railroad -~-- 12.4% 9:4% 7.0% 7.9% 
‘Standard Oil of New Jersey 10.3% 7.9% 3.2% 38% 
PRO! ge eae pe 181.4% 128.0% 29.0% 26.6% 
‘Weelworth, -.-------—.-- 124% 9.4% 43% 4.8% 

This change in turnover be- All NYSE Stocks in 

ttween 1936-1937 and 1944-1945 September 


eeasily could be attributed in part 
“to the decrease in margin trading. 
“While margin trading still was 
‘permitted through 1944 and 1945, 
margins were much higher than 
jin 1936. and 1937, and there was 
less disposition to trade in higher 
wriced stocks. There was more 
cactivity in 1945 and 1944 in the 
4ow-priced, highly speculative is- 
ssues than in the better type stocks 
‘tabulated. The fact remains that, 
for whatever reason, less stock 
ownership was being disturbed in 
1944 and in 1945. The market was 
less active, and markets were 


thinner. People were owning 
stocks more or less permanently. 


Incidentally, this may be a good 
place to call attention to another 
somewhat startling fact. A com- 
putation shows that in the month 
of September, 1946, when there 
was an -unusually rapid price 
change going on on the New York 
Stock Exchange, only 2.47% of 
all the stocks listed were traded. 
In other words, in September of 
this year, when stock prices were 
breaking rapidly, it is indicated 
that 9714% of all the stock listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
did not change hands at all. If all 
the people who owned: common 


stocks at the beginning of Sep- 
tember had been warned in ad- 








vance of the decline, only 24% 
of the stocks owned could have 
been sold without putting prices 
down 11.1%. This was the per- 
centage decline in the Dow-Jones 
65 stocks average for the month. 
It should be added, I think, that 
many owners of stocks almost cer- 
tainly WOULD NOT have tried to 
sell even if they had known prices 
were going down. 

Having established the fact that 
stocks are not changing hands as 
frequently, that a smaller per- 
centage of the ownership of lead- 
ing corporations is changing 
hands, let us now pass to the sec- 
ond part of the study and show 
that markets are getting thinner 
and thinner. ‘That, it almost might 
be said, is a necessary corollary 
to what‘already has been estab- 
lished. If less of anything is 
changing hands, the chances are 
that the market has less body. It 
is buying and selling which gives 
any market substance, and lack of 
buying and selling which makes it 
thin. 

A Test for Thinness 


The test of the thinness or 
thickness of any market is its 
ability to absorb a good volume of 
offerings without price recessions. 
A thick market will take a lot of 
stock without selling off much. 
A thin market sells off a lot when 
called upon to absorb small of- 
ferings. Furthermore, the test of 
the thinness and thickness of a 
market does not come under what 
might be called “normal” condi- 








Trading in 21 Sessions Aug. 22-Sept. 21 


|tions, but under abnormal condi- 


tions. 


In the period from the 22nd of 
August to the 21st of September 
of this year the stock market was 
subjected to a “test.” Of course, 
there never can be more stock 
sold than bought, but there are 
periods when the urge to sell is 
greater than the urge to buy. This 
was one of them. Let’s see what 
happened in a few representative 
stocks. 


Going back over the record, we 
find that 62,900 shares of Great 
Northern preferred stock changed 
hands for approximately $2,967,- 
611. The price of the stock 
dropped from 57% to 4134. This 
meant that the stock market ap- 
praisal of al! the shares of Great 
Northern issued declined $48.1 
million from $177.7 million to 
$129.6 million. To state it another 
way, trading in 2.03% of the total 
outstanding stock of the company 
for a dollar amount of $2,967,611 
put the stock market’s appraisal 
of all of Great Northern’s stock 
down $48.1 million. The market 
appraisal of the company dropped 
about $16.59 every time a dollar’s 
worth of stock traded hand, or 
about $4,600 every time 100 shares 
of stock was sold. 


Developing similar figures for 
other stocks, it is easy to show 
that Great Northern’ preferred 
was far from being the worst be- 
haved stock on the board. In the 
same period other even better 
known stocks acted still worse on 
the basis of similar figures. Here 
are just a few: 





Part of Decline in Mkt. Appraisal 

Issue Per Dollar’s Worth 

Traded Decline of Stock Chang’g Hands 
American Rolling Mill —-~- 8.30% 19.4% $2.00 
CIID, 6. ccnthlsigum remiss 5.40% 23.2% 5.00 
RN ed Siw Ges Satie 0.31% 16.3% 60.00 
Eastman Kodak --------- 0.42% 10.2% 29.00 
OE a 5 3.60% 31.9% 11.00 
General Electric __-.----- 0.80% 15.9% 24.50 
General Motors __------- 0.80% 18.7% 29.00 
Montgomery Ward __----- 3.70% 12.3% 3.50 
National Oil Products —-- 2.00% 21.5% 9.00 
Southern Pacific ~.- ---- 4.60% 28.6 % 7.50 
Union Pacific ...-..----- 0.98% 18.0% 29.56 
U. S. Playing Card_------ 0.49% 17.2% 40.00 
=  — ieee 3.20% 21.6% 7.50 
Warner Brothers Pictures_ 4.90% 13.8% 3.00 
Woolworth ......-------- 0.73 % 11.2% 17.00 


A cursory examination of these 
figures suggests that duPont, dur- 
ing the break, had one of the 
“worst” markets of any of the is- 
sues tabulated. American Rolling 
Mill, Warner Brothers Pictures 
and Montgomery Ward had “bet- 
ter - than - average” markets. To 
anyone pressed to sell immediate- 
ly, the situation in U. S. Playing 
Card was. particularly annoying. 
The stock between Aug. 22 and 
Sept. 9 actually dropped $141 for 
each $1.00 worth of stock traded, 
putting the market value of the 
company down $9,650 every time 
100 shares of stock changed hands. 


It-should be stressed that these 


particular stocks are ‘“‘representa- 
tive” rather than “exceptional.” In 
selecting them, 


ucts markets as thin. 


shares issued. 


Seller’s Position Weakened 


Having shown that more stock- 
holders are -hanging on to their 
shares, and that price changes are 
large notwithstanding the 


very 


small volume of trading, it fol- 
lows that the stock market is not 


as safe a place as formerly for the 
potential seller. Since 1933, a great 
deal has been done, or at least a 





an effort was 
made to pick out various types of 
market. Most people think of the 
Ex-Cell-O and National Oil Prod- 
Actually, 
these markets, in relation to the 
size of the company, really seem 
to be thicker than the markets in 
issues like General Electric and} 
General Motors. A dollar’s worth 
of trading does not result in so 
many dollars change in the mar- 
ket appraisal of the company. Of 
course a dollar’s worth of trading 
does result in a larger percentage 
change in the quoted price of a 
share of stock. There are fewer 


great deal has been attempted, in 
the way of protecting the buyer 
of stocks. Little has been done to 
make the markets more efficient 
in absorbing selling. Indeed, the 
things which have been done to 
protect buyers may have made it 
harder for the investor to liqui- 
date in a hurry. 

Measured by pre-SEC stand- 
ards, 
which came into the market in 
September was not large. It was 
ever-so-much smaller than in 
October and November, 1929, or 
in September and October of 1937. 
Again, it was smaller than the 
market had to absorb in February 
and March of 1926, or in the late 
spring of 1940 when Hitler invad- 
ed the Low Countries. Yet the 
price impact of each million 
shares on prices was greater by 
any measure. 


The Excessive Price of Regulation 


I suppose we have to surrender 
some advantage in economics for 
every new “good” we acquire; but 
it does seem that the price of reg- 
ulation and government purge in 
the stock market has been a loss 
of efficiency ‘in absorbing liquida- 
tion. I suspect that regulation ex- 
plains, to a degree, why markets 
now are such one-way streets. 
While we have a bull market, we 
seem to have few _  contra- 
trend reactions, and when we 
have a bear market we seem 
to have only a few. and weak 
contra-trend rallies. The system 
of checks and balances formerly 
supplied by such things as margin 
trading, short selling, insider sup- 
port, and trading for a_ short 
turn by wealthy people seems to 
have been weakened. 


It does not pay a rich man to 








take the risk of buying for a quick 


rally if the short term profit he 
seeks is taxable at the rate of 
70%, 80%, or 85%. The loss, if it 
comes, is all his; but the profit is 
70% or more the government’s. 
Furthermore, the insider, if he 
buys his own company’s stock to 
support it in a weak market, must 
turn over any short-term profit to 
his company or be sued by his di- 
rectors. 


The advantages of more perma 
nent corporate ownership are self~ 
evident, but more permanent 
ownership deserves to be reward- 
ed by better markets, rather than 
penalized by more volatile ones. 


It is undeniable, too, that a 
collapse in values, such as we 
lately have experienced, does 
have an effect on the economy, 
all outside of the inferred proph- 
ecy of less favorable business con- 
ditions to come. People have @ 
perfectly natural inclination to 
measure their wealth, and their 
ability to spend, by the market 
appraisal of their wealth. The 
man who owned 1,000 shares of 
Chrysler recently thought he was 
worth $140,000. When this was 
written he could sell for only $78,-— 
000. He knows it. He does not 
feel as able to spend money. He 
owns just as much property as he 
did before the break — but he 
can’t sell it for as much. 


These bad breaks in stocks do 
have an important economic sig- 
nificance. The market value of 
all the stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange declined 
some $72 billion in the month of 
September. See what the task o@ 
finding new owners for only 24% 
of the stocks did in the month of 
September! What would happem 
if 10% or 15% of all the stocks 
now owned by investors had to 
find new owners over a period of, 
say, four or six months? 


Bosworth, Sullivan Go. 
Formed in Denver 


DENVER, COLO, — With the 








the volume of. liquidation} 


consolidation of Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Company 
and Sullivan & Company, effec— 
tive Nov. 1, 
the resulting 
corporation, 
to be known 
as Bosworth, 
Sullivan & 
Company, be— 
comes the 
largest invest- 
ment banking 
house in Den— 
ver and one 
of the largest 
in the coun- 
try. The new 
company is 





John J. Sullivan ras. b a 
Bosworth, ase 


Chairman of the board, and John 
J. Sullivan, as President. 


The two predecessor firms were 
leaders in the investment banking 
business in the Denver area for 
many years. The Bosworth or= 
ganization was formed in 1916 by 
Mr. Bosworth, together’ with W. 
Octave Chanute and Paul Lough= 
ridge. Dudley F. Baker and J. 
Wallace Coxhead, who were of- 


ficers in that company, will be 
officers also in the new firm. Sul= 
livan & Company started in busi- 
ness in 1927 as an _ individual 
proprietorship and was later 
changed to a partnership, with Mr. 
Sullivan and Paul E. Youmans es 
general partners. 

The new firm combines the per= 
sonnel of both predecessor com=— 
panies and henceforth will con= 
duct business in enlarged quarters 
on the ground floor of the Secur= 
ity Building. 

Formation of Bosworth, Sulli- 
van & Company was previously 
reported in the “Financial Chron 





icle” of Sept: 19. 
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Why the Soviet’s Absence From Bank and Fund? 


(Continued from first page) 
rently, the British Chancelior of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Hugh Dalton, 
who is a governor of both institu— 
tions, consoled his fellow dele— 
gates with the statement that 
Russia’s absence from the first 
business meetings “would not be 
fatal.” He expressed hope that the 
Soviets would eventually join the 
Fund and the Bank and thus help 
promote international monetary 
cooperation. 


At the inauguaral meetings of 
the boards of governors held in 
Savannah, Georgia (March 8-18, 
1946), the Soviet Government was 
represented by two _ observers: 
Professor-Doctor F. P. Bystrov, 
who was a Soviet delegate at the 
Bretton Woods Conference, and 
D: L. Dolotov, Senior Economist 
of the Government Purchasing 
Commission of the USSR in the 
United States. Encouraged by the 
presence of these observers, the 
boards of governors adopted a res- 
olution extending “acceptance of 
membership by Schedule-A coun-— 
tries until Dec. 31, 1946.” Cur-— 
rently, no Soviet observers were 
present. This is further evidence 
of the anomalous state of affairs 
that prevails between and among 
the Great Powers. 


Reasons for Soviet Russia’s 
Absence Explained 

What are the underlying rea— 
sons and some of the motivating 
forces that prompted the Soviet 
Government not to ratify the 
Articles of Agreements even 
though they actively participated 
in the Bretton Woods Conference, 
the birthplace of the Fund and 
Bank? This latest Soviet action, 
or lack of action to be exact, af- 
fecting the Fund and Bank, is an 
outgrowth of deeply embedded 
psychological factors, which, in 
turn, have given expression to the 
complex bickerings and jockey- 
ing for position bearing on com-— 
posite geo-political issues and eco- 
nomic interests of the United States 
and Great Britain, on the one hand, 
and of the Soviet Union on the 
other. Soviet Russia’s attitude to— 
wards these newly established in- 
ternational financial agencies must 
needs be viewed within the 
frame-work of the total global 
picture and not as an independent 
entity. These agencies are parts of 
the over-all plan for general in- 
ternational organization to im- 
prove the lot of humanity every- 
where. 

On the basis of a perusal of 
some of the most recent writings 
of Soviet political economists: 
Evgeni S. Varga, Yu. Vintser, 
Josif A. Trakhtenberg, A. F. Vos— 
kresensky, N. N. Lynbimov, Z. V. 
Atlas and of the Soviet delegates 
at Bretton Woods, it is reasonably 
safe to summarize herewith some 
of the basic reasons for this and 
subsequent Soviet course of ac- 
tion bearing on stabilization of 
currencies and economic develop-— 
ment. 


Succession of Events Leading to 
Soviet Abstention 

A series of extenuating circum-— 
stances surrounding geo-political 
factors and a succession of global 
events during the past two years 
have led to Soviet Russia’s fail— 
ure to become a charter member 
of the Fund and Bank. 

At the Bretton Woods Confer-— 
ence the Soviet delegates were 
-very active. In fact, many of the 
provisions of the Articles of 
Agreements were written by them. 
To be sure, on the basis of the 
subsequent reports published in 
Russian iournals and signed ar- 
ticles written by Mikhail S. Step- 
anov, chairman of the Soviet del- 


egation, and I. D. Zlobin, another 
delegate at Bretton Woods, it 
seemed that they came away with 
no great enthusiasm. Having par- 
ticipated in the organization 
meetings, the writers invariably 
conciuded that they might have 








more to gain than lose by ratify-— 
ing the Articles of Agreements. 


The negative thunderbolt 
seems to have been struck when 
the Anglo-American Financial 
and Commercial Agreements were 
announced on Dec. 6, 1945, three 
weeks prior to the dateline—Dec. 
31, 1945—for charter-membership 
applications in the Fund and 
Bank. Soviet spokesmen received 
this announcement with misgiv-— 
ings and apprehension. They re- 
garded the then projected loan 
as an active sign of preferential 
treatment given to the United 
Kingdom and as an indirect ef- 
frontery to the Soviet Union. Hav- 
ing refused to become a charter- 
member of the Fund and Bank, 
Soviet interest in these organiza-— 
tions began to wane. Then fol- 
lowed the universally publicized 
speeches of Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg and Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, promulgating a 
“be — tough — with — Russia” policy. 
The passage of the “loan” to the 
United Kingdom by Congress, 
without even a simultaneous ges-— 
ture shown to Russia, made it al-— 
most a foregone conclusion that 
the Soviets would not participate 
in the first business proceedings 
of the Fund and Bank. 


But it must be realised that the 
Soviet Government has so far 
chosen to ignore the three Ameri- 
can notes concerning a loan to 
Russia and the recent requests for 
a settlement of the Lend-Lease 
account. Such overt ingratitude 
bodes ill for the coveted economic 
cooperation between the Great 
Powers. More important, the 
stoppage and subsequent re- 
granting of the loan to Poland 
through the Export-Import Bank 
and the current suspension of ne- 
gotiations for a similar loan to 
Czechoslovakia at the request of 
the State Department are logical 
consequences of the _ ill-advised 
pressures brought to bear on 
these two countries by the Soviet 
Government. 


This anomalous state of affairs 
is bound to have a deleterious ef- 
fect on the pending applications 
for loans by Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to the World Bank. For, 
the financial affinity between the 
United States Government and 
the Boards of Governors of the 
Fund and of the Bank is a natural 
outgrowth of the developments 
and functions of these two 
agencies. 


Lack of Veto Power Is a Deterrent 


Factor 
Unlike the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Bretton 
Woods Articles of Agreement, 


which constitute the legal basis 
and financial structure of the 
World Bank and Monetary Fund, 
do not provide “veto power” for 
the three largest subscribers to 
these institutions. As is known, 
the basic concept of the “veto” 
was that the Great Powers who 
had contributed most toward win- 
ning the War and had the greatest 
stake and the widest’ responsibil- 
ity for maintaining the peace 
should have the right to prevent 
action against themselves or their 
vital interests by other nations. 
When the Final Act of Bretton 
Woods Conference was adopted in 
July, 1944, provisions apropos of 
“veto power” did not loom so 
high. Later, when the preliminary 
draft of the United Nations Char- 
ter was being drawn up at Dum— 
barton Oaks in October of the 
same year, the “veto” provision 
began to assume increasing sig- 
nificance. The Big Three—United 
States, Soviet Union, and United 
Kingdom — were equally deter- 
mined to insert the “veto” provis- 
ions in the Charter. But the So- 
viet arbitrary use of the veto 
power has been hamstringing in- 
ternational relations. Subsequent 


experience demonstrated that the 
“veto power” has proved a potent 
weapon when used by the Soviet 


member of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, since decisions 
must be made by an affirmative 
vote of the seven permanent 
members of the Security Council. 
Consequently, in the absence of 
veto provisions the Soviets are re-— 
luctant to participate in the Fund 
and the Bank, fearing that they 
would not have the right (means) 
to prevent action by the respec-— 
tive boards of governors that the 
Russians would oppose. This fear 
is greatly magnified by the fact 
that the USSR’s role in inter- 
national finance and _ foreign 
trade is infinitely inferior to that 
of the United States and/or the 
United Kingdom. 

Whatever the relative merits 
and demerits of the “veto power” 
may be, until the political and 
diplomatic entanglements will be 
more favorably synchronized with 
the economic and financial fac-— 
tors, on a global basis, especially 
the relationship between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union, the Russians are likely to 
remain aloof to the Fund and 
Bank. 


Soviet Sensitivity Reciprocated in 
Kind 

Soviet political economists have 

adumbrated to the fact that 

“top” officials in the United States 

Government have not treated So-— 

viet “top” officials with deference 


commensurate with that due 
representative of the Second 
Great Power. This has been 
especially true since the inter— 


national financial center has been 
transferred from London to New 
York. 


A current issue of “Vneshnaya 
Torgovlya (Foreign Trade), Or- 
gan of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade of the USSR, publishes a 
report of the Boards of Governors 
Inaugural Meetings held in Sa-— 
vannah, Georgia, last March. Lord 
Keynes is quoted to the effect 
that the United States is appar-— 
ently planning to utilize the Fund 
and Bank for the purpose of 
of strengthening its economic 
hegemony the world over. The 
writer does not seem to be appre- 
hensive about these develop-— 
ments, but he observes that the 
United Kingdom was compensated 
for its passive resistance to the 
Bretton Woods Agreements by 
granting it a “loan” of 3.75 billion 
dollars. No such compensation 
was offered to the USSR. More- 
over, the manner whereby the 
State Department mishandled the 
Soviet application for a “loan” 
has been deemed to reflect an 
utter lack of deference due a 
Great Power, let alone the fact 
that the Soviets were and are 
very eager to receive a “loan” 
from the United States. 

This may well be one of the 
reasons why the Soviets failed to 
acknowledge the telegram sent to 
them on Aug. 27 by Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder, 
who is chairman of both boards 
of governors, inquiring whether 
an invitation was desired to send 
Soviet observers to the first busi- 
ness meetings of the Fund and 
Bank. 


Present Adherence to the Fund 
Would Place the Soviet Union 
Third in Rank Instead 
of Second 


Publicized Soviet pronounce- 
ments continually reiterate the 
thesis that the USSR has emerged 
from World War II as the Second 


Great Power, second only to the 
United States. Psychologically, 
Soviet leaders are not prone to 
accept a third place position as-— 
signed to them by virtue of the 
quotas fixed for the International 
Monetary Fund. This psychologi- 
cal factor has had an overwhelm-— 
ing influence on Soviet decisions 
at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
at the United Nations Security 





Council in New York, and pres- 





ently in their attitude towards 
the Fund. 

According to the Bretton Woods 
Articles of Agreements, the United 
States leads the Schedule-A 
countries in the Fund with a 
quota of $2.75 billions, the United 
Kingdom second, with $1.3 bil- 
lions, and the Soviet Union third 
with $1.2 billions. In all probabil- 
ity, the Soviet Government's 
eventual adherence to the Fund 
would be predicated on a quota 
placing Russia second in rank on 
the basis of quotas and corre- 
sponding votes. This principle is 
equally applicable to the World 
Bank. Because under the basic 
rules of the Fund and the Bank, a 
member found “ineligible” to use 
the Fund is automatically “in- 
eligible” to use the Bank as well. 


As a compensatory considera— 
tion for Soviet participation in the 
Fund, they would prefer to: ex- 
ploit the political prestige that 
would redound to them in being 
recognized as the Second Great 
Power on the economic and finan-— 
cial front as well as on the polit- 
ical and military front. 


American Loan Would Enhance 
Soviet Political Prestige 


The Soviet Government has 
large gold reserves and _ has 
trebled its gold production during 
the past two years. Hence it can 
purchase producers’ goods in 
quantities that would defy any 
estimates on the basis of past ex- 
perience. The Soviets would pre- 
fer to buy machine tools, heavy 
equipment, producers’ goods, and 
even consumers’ goods and pay 
for same largely with gold and 
with some goods that Russia can 
presently export. Political and 
diplomatic entanglements not-— 
withstanding, Americans are now 
building factories, constructing 
plants in the USSR and huge 
quantities of producers’ goods are 
being shipped almost daily to 
Russia. Most of these transactions 
are carried out on a cash-and-— 
carry basis. Yet, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is very eager to receive 
a sizable loan from the United | 
States Government (as distin 
guished from private’ transac— 
tions) primarily because such a 
loan would carry with it invalu— 
able political prestige. This polit— 
ical prestige could redound now 
to the benefit of the Soviets in 
their gigantic tasks of integrating 
the economies of ten countries in 
Europe, five in the Far East and 
two in the Middle-Near East. So~- 
viet penetration into these areas 
would be expedited if Russia were 
to receive a substantial loan from 
the United States. 


Interference With Basic Long- 
Range Objectives 

At the Peace Conference in 
Paris and in the Economic and 
Social Council in New York, Rus-— 
sian spokesmen have continually 
reiterated the Soviet thesis which 
their political economists have 
been expounding during the past 
two years; namely, that it is con- 
trary to the Soviet far-flung plans 
to rebuild the European economy 
now on a unified continent-wide 
basis. Latest speeches of Soviet 
delegates are in the form of cor-— 
ollary explanations of their ob- 
jections to treating Europe as an 
economic entity which does not 
correlate European problems and 
resources with those of the rest 
of the world. This is the apparent 
reason why the Soviets rejected 
the plan for creating a central co- 
ordinating commission and special 
new agencies to deal with man- 
power, water-power, housing, 
trade, natural resources and ma-— 
chinery. It follows, therefore, that 
the Soviets are not interested for 
the present, nor for visible months 
ahead, in the functions of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development: particu— 
larly if the Bank will be guided 
by the same motivating principles 
underlying the “plan” to treat 
Europe as an economic entity. 
Obviously, establishing a central 





coordinating economic commis-— 
sion designed to integrate the 


European economy as a- unit 
would interfere with and is the 
anti-thesis of the Russia master- 
plan to integrate the economies of 
the Danubian countries into the 
Soviet economic system. (See the 
“Chonicle” for Sept. 12. See “Har- 
vard Business Review,” Autumn, 
1946.) Accordingly, the Soviet 
Government can presently ill af- 
ford to support or help create in- 
ternational agencies, economic or 
cultural, that might interfere with 
their long-range basic objectives. 


Reluctance to Furnish Requisite 
Information 


Oddly enough, the Final Act of 
the Bretton Woods Agreements 
incorporated several provisions 
that were suggested by the Soviet 
delegates themselves or were 
designed by the Conference for 
the benefit of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. One of the most significant 
provisions of this nature is Article 
IV, Section 5, paragraph (e) in 
Annex A of the Monetary Fund, 
which provides that a member 
may change the par value of its 
currency without the concurrence 
of the Fund if the change does not 
affect the international transac- 
tions of members of the Fund. 
This provision thus records that 
the par value of the ruble is of 
relative insignificance in so far as 
international trade is concerned, 
since the ruble is quoted neither 
at the New York nor London 
monetary markets. However, 
many significant events have oc- 
curred since the Final Act was 
adopted in July, 1944, that call for 
basic revisions or amendments 
with a view to safeguarding the 
basic objectives of the Fund and 
the Bank. Suffice it to observe 
that within the visible future the 
par value of the ruble in inter- 
national transactions will assume 
increasing importance; so much 
so that a radical change in the 
par value of the ruble will have a 
very profound effect on the cur- 
rencies of the countries compris- 
ing the Soviet orbit and will af-— 
fect international tranactions, the 
present provisions of the Fund 


| notwithstanding. 


More important, members of 
the Fund will be required to fur-— 
nish economic information which 
the Soviets have heretofore re- 
garded as “‘top secret” and sacro—- 
sanct. Specifically, Article VITI, 
Section 5, requires members to 
furnish the Fund national data on 
the following matters: 

(i) Official holdings at home 
and abroad, of (1) gold, (2) 
foreign exchange; (ii) Holdings 
at home and abroad by banking 
and financial agencies, other 
than official agencies, of (1) 
gold, (2) foreign exchange; 
(iii) Production of gold; (iv) 
Gold exports and imports ac- 
cording to countries of destina— 
ation and origin; (v) Total ex-— 
ports and imports of mer- 
chandise, in terms of local cur-— 
rency values, according to 
countries of destination and 
origin; (vi) International bal- 
ance of payments, including (1) 
trade in goods and services, (2) 
gold transactions, (3) known 
capital transactions, and (4) 
other items; (vii) International 
investment position, i.e., invest- 
ments within the territories of 
the member owned abroad and 
investments abroad owned by 
persons in its territories so far 
as it is possible to furnish this 
information; (viii) National in- 
come; (ix) Price indices, i.e., 
indices of commodity prices in 
wholesale and retail markets 
and of export and import prices; 
(x) Buying and selling rates for 
foreign currencies; (xi) Ex-— 
change controls, i.e., a compre- 
hensive statement of exchange 
controls in effect at the time 
of assuming’ membership in the 
Fund and details of subsequent 
changes as they occur; (xii) 


Where official clearing arrange— 
ments exist, details of amounts 
awaiting clearance in respect of 
commercial and financial trans~ 
actions, and of the length of 
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time during which such arrears 
have been outstanding. 


Obviously, a substantial “price” 
will of necessity have to be paid 
to the Soviets in consideration of 
their consent to furnish the re- 
quired data. A substantial “loan” 
to be granted by the United States 
Government during the latter part 
of 1947, in and of itself may not 
be of sufficient weight. 


No Need for Soviet Observers 


Soviet political economists are 
flully aware of the fact that the 
‘World Bank is the bait for the 
Monetary Fund, Reservations 
wnade and misgivings expressed by 
Soviet spokesmen at the Bretton 
Woods Conference were to the ef- 
fect that membership in the 
Bank is contingent on member- 
ship in the Fund, but not vice 
versa. Thus Colombia is a mem- 
ber of the Fund and not of the 
Bank. The Russians were willing 
to consider favorably both pro-— 
jected agencies as a unit and to 
participate in both accordingly. 
But a consecutive series of exten-— 
uating circumstances in the field 
of Soviet-American relations have 
occurred during the past two 
years—since July, 1944—that mili- 
tate against present Soviet par- 
ticipation in the Fund and conse- 
quently also in the Bank. It is 
immaterial whether the Soviet 
Government has official observers 
or not at the meetings of the 
boards, for the governments of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia are charter members of 
both the Bank and Fund. More- 
over, these three countries are 
represented on the Fund by their 
executive director, Jan Viktor 
Mladek of Czechoslovakia, and on 
the Bank by Leon Baranski of Po- 
land. The political affinity of 
these three governments with the 
USSR is too obvious; hence the 
Soviet Government will be well 
informed of the acrimonious dis— 
cussions of and decisions made by 
the boards of governors of both 
the Fund and the Bank without 
having its own observers at the 
meetings. 


Difficulties in Appraising Sound- 
ness of Soviet Economy 

To be sure, a nation’s currency 

can be kept sound and _ stable 


largely by its own internal poli- 
cies. At their best, loans and 
credits can furnish only tempo- 
rary or emergency support. Be- 
cause of this interaction, loans can 
achieve their aims if made pri- 
marily conditional upon sound in- 
ternal policies. It would follow, 
therefore, that a_ rigidly—con- 
trolled, planned economy, charac-— 
teristic of the USSR, is conducive 
neither to the philosophy nor to 
the methodology of the World 
Bank and Monetary Fund. Ac-~ 
| cording to its leaders, the Soviet 
economic system is above and be-— 
yond the scrutiny and discretion-— 
ary powers of the directors of the 
Fund and the Bank, respectively. 
The very nature and “inner (in- 
| trinsic) laws” of the Soviet collec— 
| tivist economy would render the 
Fund and Bank almost inopera-— 
tive, since the directors of neither 
organization will have access to 
sources of information and to be in 
a position to appraise the relative 
soundness of the internal policies 
of the USSR. This will eventually 
be equally true of the ten-odd 
European countries that are now 
in process of effecting controlled 
planned economies. To illustrate: 
,almost 40% of the Soviet fiscal 
| budget for 1946-47 is allocated di- 
‘rectly or indirectily for produc-— 
| tion of armaments within the con- 
‘fines of the USSR. Moreover, the 
internal economic and _=6 social 
structures of Hungary, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Korea, 
Outer-Mongolia, and Manchuria 
|are now undergoing basic pro- 
found changes under the direction 
and control of the Soviets. How, 
then, will the Bank and Fund be 
in a position to evaluate the rela— 
tive soundness of the internal pol- 
icies of these countries and the 
impacts on their respective cur-— 
rencies during the next few years? 

Nevertheless, discretion is the 
better part of valor. In all prob-— 
ability the Fund will proceed 
with its currency stabilization 
work wherever possible, even 
though some war-devastated coun— 
tries are in no condition as yet to 
stabilize. By the same token, the 


door is still open for the Soviet 
Union to join the Fund and the 
Bank, the apparent stumbling 
blocks notwithstanding. 














Insurance and 
Anti-Trust Laws 


(Continued from page 2341) 


methods, in the hope of reward 
and at the risk of loss. 

Insurance to eliminate hazards 
beyond the control of man is one 
thing, and it is highly necessary; 
agreements among competitors to 
eliminate the risks of competition 
by fixing prices at high levels and 
to freeze the status quo in indus- 
try is something else, and in my 
opinion it is destructive of free 
enterprise as we know it. 


The Sherman Act is the basic 
economic bill of rights in our 
country and it has been for more 
than half a century the corner- 
stone of legislative policy regard- 
ing the relation of government to 
business, There’.have been some 
some deviations from its underly- 
ing policy but sooner or later we 
usually have come back to it. Par- 
ticular businesses may from time 
to time be subjected to special 
government regulations, but ex- 
cept in periods of emergency we 
seek to keep the vast area of 
American business free to com- 
pete under the principles of free 
enterprise. 


Exemption of Insurance From 
’ Anti-Trust Laws 


During a half century when the 
Sherman Act was _ being broadly 
wonstrued to apply to industry 
and business generally, one great 
yational industry—insurance-—was 
commonly regarded as not subject 
to its provisions. Although insur- 
ance had become an integral part 
of our national economy and was 


mainly conducted across _ state 
lines a series of court decisions 
beginning with Paul v. Virginia? 
seemed to indicate that insurance 
was not commerce and so not sub- 
ject to the Sherman Act. 

The explanation of this anom- 
alous situation is largely his- 
torical. After the Civil War, the 
insurance business expanded tre- 
mendously. This expansion was 
accompanied by flagrant abuses. 
Legislative corruption, unscrupu- 
lous propaganda, fictitious stocks 
and phantom capital were widely 
employed in the battle for quick 
profits. The several states there- 
upon enacted legislation designed 
to protect their citizens against 
‘the dangers of fly-by-night insur- 
ance companies with inadequate 
resources. Many of the regula- 
tions imposed were directed spe- 
cifically at out-of-state companies. 

In Paul v. Virginia the court 
was really confronted with the 
practical question of whether 
abuses in the insurance industry 
were to be subject to control by 
any governmental authority. 
There was no Federal legislation 
on the subject, and if the court 
had not permitted state regulation 
improper practices in the business 
would have been completely un- 
checked. 

This concept continued in the 
rest of the so-called “insurance 
cases,” culminating in New York 
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Life Insurance Co, v. Deer Lodge 
County.2, In each of these cases 
the insurance companies vigorous- 
ly contended that they were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 
They were each time turned back. 
Finally, they gave up as hopeless 
their long fight against state reg- 
ulation and taxation. 

It is apparent that the major 
concern of the court in the “in- 
surance cases” was the preserva- 
tion of the great body of state 
regulation which had grown up 
over the years. The doctrine of con- 
current state and Federal powers 
had not been fully evolved and 
the court seems to have thought 
in absolute terms. As was said 
by Mr. Justice McKenna in the 
Deer Lodge case: 


“We have already pointed out 
that if insurance is commerce 
and becomes interstate com- 
merce whenever it is between 
citizens of different states, then 
all control over it is taken from 
the states and the legislative 
regulations which this court has 
heretofore sustained must be 
declared invalid.” 


The trend of decision in com- 
merce cases, however, has been 
toward the concept that there is 
a wide area within which both 
Federal and state regulation may 
exist. The primary question has 
become one of whether the com- 
peting demands of state and na- 
tional interest can be accommo- 
dated together in each particular 
situation or whether one must 
bow to the other. 


The Recent Decision of Supreme 
Court 


In 1944 the issue so far as it 
concerns insurance was finally 
resolved by the Supreme Court in 
the South-Eastern Underwyviters 
Association case.3 In that case, the 
court for the first time considered 
the application of a Federal stat- 
ute to the business of insurance. 
As you all know, the court heid 
that insurance is commerce and 
subject to the Sherman Act. It 
also indicated a conviction that 
fears regarding the continuation 
of state regulation were exagger- 
ated. The court noted that: 


“Few states go so far as to 
permit private insurance com- 
panies, without state supervi- 
sion, to agree upon and fix uni- 
form insurance rates. Cf. 
Parker v. Brown, 317 U.S. 341, 
350-352. No states authorize 
combinations of insurance com- 
panies to coerce, intimidate, and 
boycott competitors and con- 
sumers in the manner here il- 
leged, and it cannot be that any 
companies have acquired a 
vested right to engage in such 
destructive business practices.” 
It is interesting to note that in 

1906 the committee on insurance 
law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion issued a report in which it 
concluded that “Paul v. Virginia, 
and the cases ‘based upon it, in- 
volved a fundamental error in 
their repudiation of the uses and 
practices of the commercial 
world.” This report had been pre- 
ceded in 1905 by a poll of the as- 
sociation membership in which 
71% of the voting members stated 
their belief that the business of 
insurance was commerce or an in- 
tegral part thereof. Thus. almost 
40 years before the decision of 
the Suoreme Court in the SEUA 
case, the members of this associa- 
tion anticipated the result 
reached by the court. 

As might have been expected 
the institution of the SEUA case 
aroused the insurance industry. 
Various practices charged in the 
indictment were clearly of the type 
previously adjudicated to be vio- 
lative of the Sherman Act in other 
industries. Whatever their genesis 
and purpose, they had been gener- 
ally practiced in some parts of the 
insurance business. Preoccupied 
with the management of their 
companies, many insurance exec- 
utives had ceased to question 
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these practices or to consider their 
effect upon free enterprise. In- 
surance is admittedly a compli- 
cated business, The prospect of 
having to devise new methods 
and procedures seemed most 
startling indeed. 


The first reaction was the ini- 
tiation of a movement to attempt 
to anticipate the court’s decision 
by seeking for insurance legisla- 
tive exemption from the Sherman 
Act. A number of wholly base- 
less allegations were made re- 
garding the motives of the De- 
partment of Justice. Legislative 
chambers resounded with charge 
and countercharge. The true mo- 
tives of the proponents of com- 
plete exemption were hidden un- 
der the mask of an attempt to 
protect state legislation. This was 
clearly camouflage. Every law- 
yer knows that once declared to 


Supreme Court, insurance would 
be subject to Federal powers, 
therefore subject to Federal regu- 
lation at the will of Congress ir- 
respective of whether the Sher- 
man Act applied or not. Obvi- 
ously, legislative exemption from 
the Sherman Act would not have 
solved any broader problems, if 
they had existed, of state inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. 


Public Law 15 


The first exemption bills failed. 
Thereafter, a more constructive 
proposal was presented to Con- 
gress after consultation with Fed- 
eral and state officials and the in- 
dustry. On March 9, 1945, this 
measure, Public Law 15 4—the 
McCarran Act—became law. It 
affirmed the principle of state 
regulation and granted the busi- 
ness of insurance a period of mo- 
ratorium from the application of 
Federal antitrust laws. 

In terms of the preservation of 
the power of State regulation the 
necessity for Public Law 15 may 
be debatable. In the SEUA case 
the court indicated that, in the ab- 
sence of Federal legislation, the 
power of the States would be un- 
impaired, Subsequent’ decisions 
have affirmed this conclusion. I 
refer to the holdings in Robertson 
v. California > and Prudential In- 
surance Co. v. Benjamin,® both 
decided in June of this year. 

In the Robertson case a unani- 
mous court sustained the principle 
of State regulation of insurance 
under the police power of the 
States without relying upon Pub- 
lic Law 15. In the Benjamin case 
the court considered the more 
troublesome problem of State 
taxation of out-of-state insurance 
companies. While it is true that 
the court relied primarily upon 
Public Law 15 as a general pro- 
tection for State taxing systems, 
there is language in the opinion 
indicating that the same result 
might have been reached in the 
absence of Public Law 15. Nev- 
ertheless, the effect of Public Law 
15 has no doubt been salutary in 
aiding to dispel confusion which 
might otherwise have resulted 
from the necessity of accommo- 
dating State regulations and pri- 
vate practices to the decision that 
the business of insurance is inter- 
state commerce. . 

But the most significant ohase 
of the interaction of the SEUA 
decision and Public Law 15 is the 
fact that the enactment of this 
statute terminated a bitter strug- 
gle by some elements of the busi- 
ness to remove insurance wholly 
from the rules of the free enter- 
prise system. Instead of permit- 
ting this result, Congress granted 
an opportunity to the industry 


and to the States to demonstrate 
how free enterprise in the insur- 
ance business can be preserved 
subject to State controls designed 
to protect the public interest. 
What Public Law 15 does is to 
declare that “the continued regu- 
lation and taxation by the several 
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be interstate commerce by the }, 


States of the business of insuranée 
is in the public interest,” and #% 
further declares a moratorium on 
the application of the antitrust 
laws to the business of insuranee 
until January 1, 1948. But section 
2 (b) of this Act provides: 

“No Act of Congress shall be 

construed to invalidate, impai®. 
or supersede any law enacted 
by any State for the purpose of 
regulating the business of in- 
surance, or which imposes a fee 
or tax upon such business, un- 
Jess such Act specifically relates 
to the business of insurance: 
Provided, That after January 3, 
1948, the Act of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, known as the Sher- 
man Act, and the Act of October 
15, 1914, as amended, known a 
the Clayton Act, and the Act of 
September 26, 1914, known as 
the Federal Trade Commissiom 
Act, as amended, shall be apphi~ - 
cable to the business of insur— 
ance to the extent that sue 
business is not regulated by 
State law.” 
Thus, Congress declared that no 
Act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate State regulatory or 
tax laws unless it expressly re- 
lates to insurance, and that after 
January 1, 1948, the antitrust laws 
shall apply to the business of im 
surance to the extent that such 
rest is not regulated by State 
aw. 


From the legislative history of 
Public Law 15 we may be sure 
that it is not an invitation to com 
tinue a system of private regi- 
mentation under the cloak of 
State protection. Nor is it a dee 
laration that the States can estab— 
lish islands of immunity from thie 
antitrust laws for the furtheranee 
of private group interests. 

A narrow approach to the in- 
terpretation of the Public Law 
will be self-destructive. Insur- 
ance companies are not thereby 
to be permitted to make contract 
and agréements in restraint oF 
trade, to monopolize or attempt to 
monopolize interstate commerce, 
or otherwise to engage in restrie- 
tive practices. 


Opportunity te Improve State 
Laws 
The States have an unparallele& 
opportunity to reexamine and re-- 
constitute their regulatory law 
In cooperation with the industry 
they can proévide for the orderky 
correction of abuses which have 
existed in the insurance business. 
Fairness, efficiency and the pres- 
ervation of competitive opportun— 
ity should be the criteria. Fail- 
ure in this endeavor will inevi- 
tably cause Congress to reconsider 
its adopted policy. 
The States and the insurance 
business, therefore, are confronted 
with steering a course between 
the pull of two opposing princi-- 
ples. On the one hand, the com- 
plexities of the business and the 
difficulty of adequate State su- 
pervision are inducements to de- 
ceptively simple short cuts. This 
course would lead to inadequate 
regulatory laws which might welt 
invite condemnation as co 
tuting only attempts to circum-— 
vent the antitrust laws—to create 
islands of immunity. On the 
other hand, excessive State con-— 
trols could strangle the oppor- 
tunity for free enterprise in ¢ 
business of insurance. These are 
the Scylla and Charykdis bounéd- 
ing the course of State regulation. 
Those who would safecvard the 
values of individual initiative an@ 
free enterprise must combat not 


only the trend toward regimenta- 
tion but also the confusion of lib- 
erty with license. The latter leads 
to excesses which would encour- 
age the very controls they seek 
to avoid. 


Regulating Insurance Rates 
Probably the most debated issue 


in the insurance business at: the 
present time is the regulation of 





rates and rate-making. It is ar— 
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gued that rate-making by private 
agreement, illegal under’ the 
Sherman Act, is necessary. Pro- 
ponents of this conclusion argue 
that the companies must be al- 
lowed to pool their experience to 
determine future loss probabili- 
ties; that competition in rates re- 
sults in discrimination among 
purchasers of insurance; and that 
competition in rates will imperil 
the financial stability of the in- 
dustry 


The need for combining the ex- 
perience of all companies for 
rate-making purposes is reason- 

bly clear. Insurance rates are 

ded upon the assumption that 
the future will, within reasonable 
limits, repeat the past. Accuracy 
of prediction, therefore requires 
the broadest possible record of 
past performance. The experience 
of one or even a few companies 
may be an inadequate guide. 
But we must not forget that other 
factors enter a rate in addition 
to what might be termed “pure 
cost” based upon past experience. 
Any final rate also includes ad- 
ministrative expense, acquisition 
cost and profit. These are not 
Any 
rate agreed upon by competitors 
must be so weighted as to protect 
the least efficient operator. Thus 
the necessity for using common 
experience in reaching an indi- 
vidual judgment on rates will not 
justify agreement upon the same 
final rate by all companies. 


The need to make use of com- 
mon experience or even to use a 
basic rate floor derived from such 
experience in reaching an indi- 
depriving the public of the benefit 
of competition. I am sure that a 
plan for permitting the fullest use 
of common experience while pre- 
serving competition could be 
worked out within the framework 
of the Sherman Act. 

With regard to discrimination, 
the Sherman Act does not prohibit 
each company from adopting a 
uniform rate for all its policy- 
holders, any more than it prohib- 
its a seller of commodities from 
establishing a. uniform price for 
his products to all purchasers. 
Most of the States have long pro- 
hibited discrimination among 
purchasers of insurance similar- 
ly situated. And indeed, the Clay- 
ton Act, as amended by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, actually for- 
bids price discrimination among 
customers in interstate com- 
merce. So State laws enjoining 
discrimination are entirely con- 
sistent with the Federal laws. But 
the elimination of discrimination 
does not require agreement be- 
tween insurance companies upon 
final rates. A variance in rates 
as between companies does not 
constitute discrimination. It is 
competition. 


Competition in Rates 


The argument that competition 
in rates would injure the financial 
stability of the companies over- 
looks the vast body of existing 
State regulation designed to guard 
against insolvency. It also over- 
looks the fact that underwriting 


judgment and executive manage- 
ment are more important to the 
preservation of financial stability 
than any agreement on rates. 
Fixed rates can never be a sub- 
stitute for poor underwriting or 
incompetent management. 

Moreover, an inflexible rate 
structure is clearly contrary to the 
intent of Congress. In reports on 
the bill which finally became the 
Public Law 15 these words ap- 
pear: 


“Nothing in this bill is to be 


. 
| so. construed as indicating it to 


be the intent or desire of Con- 


gress to require or encourage 
the several States to enact leg- 
islation that would make it 
compulsory for any insurance 
company to become a member 
of rating bureaus or charge uni- 
form rates.” 

And again: 

“It is the opinion of Congress 
that competitive rates on a 
sound financial basis are in the 
public interest.” 

‘The extent to which the States 
shall regulate rate-making prac- 
tees in the business of insurance 
is one for their own determina- 
tion. By regulating effectively, 
they will prevent the application 
of the antitrust laws at the close 
of the moratorium period. To the 
extent that they do not regulate 
effectively, of course, the Sher- 
man Act will and should apply. 

I suggest only that private price-. 
fixing among competitors is a po- 
tent and dangerous economic 
drug. It should never be freely 
dispensed by private groups with- 
out public responsibility. Even 
where it is administered by the 
Government, it needs the utmost 
scrutiny and safeguards. Other- 
wise it causes the deterioration 
and ultimate destruction of com- 
petition. 

Where the States do act, it is 
incumbent upon them to regu- 
late affirmatively in such a man- 
ner as to protect the public inter- 
est. Where Public Law 15 pro- 
vides that the antitrust laws shall 
apply after January 1, 1948, to the 
business of insurance to the ex- 





tent that it is not regulated by 
State law, I construe the word 
“regulated” as requiring State 
laws designed to guard against 
combinations among private 
groups which penalize competi- 
tion, promote the concentration of 
economic power, or otherwise ve- 
Strain trade and commerce in in- 
surance. Where combined activity 
is authorized by State law, ade- 
quate safeguards must be provid- 
ed to guarantee that the authority 
is not misused to the public detri- 
ment. The widest possible area 
of competition should be pre- 
served. 

It is one of the virtues of a sys- 
tem of free enterprise that flexi- 
bility is possible. The achieve- 
ment of democratic solutions to 
complex economic problems im- 
poses a graat responsibility upon 
both Government and industry. 
Means must be found to promote 
both efficiency and opportunity. 
If free enterprise is to work, as 
we know it can, our efforts must 
be directed toward the removal of 
all unnecessary restraints, either 
by private groups or by Govern- 
ment. 

The history of American prog- 
ress is a story of struggle ‘or 
greater freedom within the 
framework of law. Lawyers have 
an important role to play in forg- 
ing the policies that will deter- 
mine the course of our economy. 
Lawyers of today guide and 
counsel business, They help steer 
the course of Government. They 
are in a unique position by train- 
ing to assume leadership of public 
opinion. As lawyers we have a 
grave responsibility to lead in 
creating and maintaining condi- 
tions that strengthen free institu- 
tions. We must retain a firm grasp 
upon the methods and objectives 
which are necessary to the suc- 
cessful functioning of a free so- 
ciety in the modern world. We 
must maintain a clear view of the 
basic philosophy which underlies 
the American economy. With such 
enlightened leadership there 


should be no problem too great 





for a democratic solution. 


(Continued from page 2334) 
labor force is reabsorbed in non- 
war areas before it is possible to 
increase the supply of consumer 
goods, income will be generated 
more rapidly than its counterpart 
in goods, thus setting into motion 
inflationary forces. The greater 
the time period required to bring 
purchasable goods into the mar- 
ket, the greater will be the pvres- 
sure on prices since demand will 
exceed supply. To the extent that 
part of current production is di- 
verted to war-stricken areas for 
relief purposes, the problem is 
accentuated. 

In an expanding economy, re- 
conversion problems are further 
complicated by the fact that the 
labor force during the war years 
will have experienced not only 
a normal increase, but is likely 
to remain at even higher levels at 
the end of the war due to the 
reluctant withdrawal of people 
temporarily drawn into the labor 
market under war pressure. 
Secondly, suppose that we had 
entered the war, as we did, with 
considerable unemployment. The 
unemployed, both manpower and 
other resources, would find em- 
ployment in the expanding war 
economy. With a given income 
tlow, and assuming that govern-’ 
ment expenditures are financed 
entirely by taxation and true bor- 
rowing, deflationary forces will 
be created. This is true because 
output has been increased by 
utilization of previously unem- 
ployed manpower and resources, 
while the income flow has not 
been increased. In other words, 
no new money has been created, 
and it is unlikely that income 
velocity will increase since con- 
Sumers will find their incomes 
reduced through taxation or bond 
purchases. 

Such war financing, however, is 
unrealistic since it would be im- 
possible to attract critical labor 
and resources to war industries 
without the incentive of higher 
returns, unless, of course, compul- 
sory measures were taken. There- 
fore it is necessary, and also de- 
sirable, for the government to 
create sufficient credit to employ 
unused men and resources. If 
the addition to the income flow 
were just sufficient to employ un- 
used resources, no _ inflationary 
forces would result during the 
war. Even under this type of 
financing, however, the economy 
will be confronted by tremendous 


short-run inflationary forces at 
the end of the war. In actual 
practice, however, it is usually 


necessary to create additional 
credit in order to attract men and 
resources to wartime production, 
as will be indicated later. 


What is going to happen, at the 
end of the war, to this enlarged 
labor force built up during the 
war? Some economists predicted 
a period of widespread unemploy- 
ment and inflation within several 
months after the end of hostilities. 
Actually, this did not happen, 
since the demand for goods of all 
kinds has exceeded supply. The 
expanded labor force continued to 
be largely employed, with income 
continuing to be produced at 
about the wartime rate. Normally, 
the productive facilities to supply 
the goods demanded, because of 
increased incomes due to greater 
employment, would be built up 
gradually as employment in- 
creased. However, the productive 
facilities built up during the war 
were for military purposes, and 
it is impossible to convert many 
of them to peacetime uses. More- 
over, the pattern of productive 
facilities will not be the same as 
that required for the production 
of goods according to consumer 
vreferences. Therefore, income is 
being produced at the present time 
which consumers cannot spend in 


accordance with their normal 
preferences, since it is necessary 





to increase productive facilities 


and to change their pattern. A! 





period of time will be required 
to make this adjustment and dur- 
ing this time interval inflationary 
pressures will exist. Therefore it 
can easily be seen that even with- 
out the creation of surplus credit 
in the course of the war, the econ- 
omy will be, and is, confronted 
by powerful short-run inflation- 
ary forces. 


Wartime Credit Expansion 


During the past war, as in most 
wars, credit was created in ex- 
cess of that required to fully em- 
ploy manpower and _ resources. 
Full employment was, for zll 
practical purposes, achieved early 
in 1943. However, the govern- 
ment continued to finance the 
war by the sale of large quantities 
of securities to banks. Under 
these conditions it is inevitable 
that purchasing power is gener- 
ated in excess Of current goods 
and services. In the past this has 
generally led to wartime inflation, 
but in the last war practically 
every major country controlled 
prices through governmental reg- 
ulation. As a result violent in- 
flation has been avoided in the 
United States up to the present 
time, but a volatile situation has 
been built up in which there is 
a large amount of liquid purchas- 
ing power hanging over the mar- 
ket. 

For example, demand deposits. 
adjusted by governmental and in- 
terbank deposits. as reported by 
the Board of Governors, were 
$34.9 billion at the end of 1940 
and by the end of May 1946 had 
increased to $78.5 billion, or an 
increase of $43.6 billion. Time de- 
posits over this same period in- 
creased from $27.7 billion to $51.1 


billion, and currency outside 
banks from $7.3 billion to $26.4 
billion. In addition, at the end 


of May the U. S. government also 
had deposits of $17.4 billion com- 
pared with the modest amount 
of $753 million at the end of 1940. 
These have since been reduced 
to $8.9 billion as of Sept. 19 as 
a result of debt retirement. In 
other words, between the end of 
1940 and May 1946 bank deposits 
and currency had increased by 
over $102 billion. 

Professor Harley L. Lutz in the 
August 1946 issue of “The Tax 
Review” points out that this in- 
crease is a measure of the increase 
of purchasing power in its most 
liquid form. This is true, but the 
inflationary pressure from liquid 
funds is not as great as the in- 
crease would indicate. As national 
income has increased, the amount 
of demand deposits which indi- 
viduals and business men held 
in the banks has increased. Has- 
kell P. Wald, in an article in the 
May 1946 issue of the “Survey of 
Current Business,” entitled “The 
Expanded Money Supply and Eco- 
nomic Activity,” has shown that 
there was a definite relationshin 
between the money supply and 
the gross national product bv 
plotting figures from 1909 to 1940 
and working out a relationship 
between the two series with the 
interest rate and time held con- 
stant. In the prewar years the 
two series show a strong ten- 
dency to move together. How- 
ever, beginning in 1939, this past 
relationship is no longer existant. 
The divergence becomes esvecial- 
ly marked in 1943 and following 
years when excess credit was be- 
ing created. Wald’s equation, ¢x- 
pressing this relationshiv, would 
indicate that in 1946 the total 
money supplv should have been 
about $45 billion if the relation 
which existed from 1909 to 1940 
had been maintained. However, 
the actual money supply, that is, 
demand deposits adjusted plus 
currency outside the banks, was 
$94 billion. Therefore, the indi- 
cation is that there is about $50 


billion in excess money supply at 
the present time. 

There is also some relationship 
between time .deposits and na- 





Inflationary Pressures 


tional income, but a definite trend 
is not discernable. At the begin- 
ning of World War I the volume 
of time deposits was below that 
of demand deposits, but during 
the ‘20s the former rose beyond 
the latter. This was due to the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem which required lower re- 
serves for time deposits than for 
demand deposits. After the start 
of the war in Europe in 1939 de- 
mand deposits increased rapidly 
whereas time deposits did not in=- 
crease very rapidly until early in 
1943. Since that time they have 
gone up as steeply as demand de- 
posits, reflecting the creation of 
surplus credit. The increase of 
$23 billion in time deposits since 
the end of 1940 represents an in- 
crease in liquid assets and, there- 
fore, a threat of inflation. 


Inflationary Threat of Bond- 
holdings 


The amount of liquid assets 
hanging over the market because 
of war finance is a serious enough 
monetary problem, but there is 
an additional serious potential 
threat of inflation in the 
volume of government bonds held 
by private’ individuals. Since 
many of these bonds can be cashed 
at will, it is possible for indi- 
viduals to turn them into the 
banks and receive cash for im~ 


mediate expenditure. If the 
money so received came from 
current savings of other indi- 


viduals there would be no infla- 
tionary threat, but if the banks 
turn the bonds over to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, as they must 
do if large quantities are pre- 
sented for redemption, the result 
will be definitely inflationary. 


Wage Policy As Inflationary 
Threat 
In the reconversion period, in 
which the transition from con- 
trolled prices to free prices would 


have been difficult enough at 
best, another inflationary foree 
was created through the wage 


policy of the present Administra- 
tion. Former Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace, in his writings 
and speeches, urged that when 
the work week was cut from 52 
hours to 40 hours the take-home 
pay remain the same. This would 
have necessitated a 30% increase 


in wages, which was made the 


basis for wage demands by the 
labor unions. The contention of 
Secretary Wallace was that our 
economy operated at full capacity 
during the war with this addi- 
tional 30% of income, but that 
the government took a large ~ 
amount of the goods off the mar- 
ket to meet war demands. He 
felt that it was necessary, if labor 
were to be as fully employed in 
peacetime as it had been during 
the war, that total wage payments, 
remain at their wartime level and 
he therefore advocated a policy 
of wage increases. 

This policy would have been 
workable only if it had been pos- 
sible to reduce profits or to in- 
erease efficiency immediately to 
such an extent that a 30% in- 
crease in wages could have been 
paid without an increase in prices. 
To have expected such an in- 
crease in efficiency in a reconver- 
sion period is certainly to expect 
the improbable. To argue that an 
increase of 30, or even the 18% 
finally agreed to as the wage 
policy of the Administration, could 
come out of profits is ridiculous. 
Salaries and wage payments in 
1945 amounted to $110.2 billion. 
Even if profits, which were $9.0 
billion, had been eliminated com= 
pletely this would have made it 
possible to grant not more than 
an 8% wage increase. What ac- 
tually happened was that each 
laborer received more money 
without producing more goods, 
and as a result higher costs were 
passed on to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices. 

The fallacy of Wallace’s argu- 
ment in favor of a 30% wage in=- 
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crease is that it fails to take into 
consideration the basic fact in our 
economy that production gener- 
ates its own demand. When our 
economy is balanced all produc- 
tion will automatically create a 
sufficient amount of purchasing 
power with which to buy the 
#oods. Therefore, when war pvro- 
duction shifted to increased peace- 
time production the purchasing 
power to take that production off 
the market was generated in the 
very act of producing the goods. 
Any attempt to add 18%, to say 
nothing of the proposed 30%, to 
the wages of each individual who 
‘was employed in peacetime pro- 
diuction could only lead to addi- 
tional purchasing power which 
would not be matched by goods, 
and thus increase the threat of 
inflation without solving the basic 
Wage problem. 


j <A Proper Economic Policy 


' What then should the proper 
economic policy be? There have 
theen several suggestions, only a 
few of which will be considered 
there. One proposed measure, 
‘stressed primarily by the National 
-Association of Manufacturers, is 
‘to remove restrictions so as to 
‘increase output. Such a policy 
‘alone would do little to erase the 
‘threat of inflation from our econ- 
‘omy. If output is increased an 
‘equivalent amount of income is 
‘generated to purchase the addi- 
‘tional goods. The excess liquid 
‘funds would still remain as an 
inflationary threat. 


Professor Lutz has suggested 
‘that the only effective method of 
‘combating the inflation is to in- 
‘crease output at lower unit costs. 
It is true that increased output 
“at lower unit costs would be more 
‘effective than merely an increase 
jn output at current costs. How- 
ever, it is questionable that unit 
«costs can be lowered sufficiently 
‘to absorb the accumulated excess 
purchasing power. It seems that 
‘the merit in any suggestion of in- 
‘creased production lies in the fact 
‘that the excess funds can be 
Spread over a much larger volume 
‘of output, thereby mitigating 
whatever price rise may occur 
through spending of excess pur- 
‘chasing power. 

A third method, and one which 
‘Seems to have been too long de- 
layed, is to retire the government 
-debt by means of taxation. As 
mentioned earlier, no long-run 
inflationary problem would exist 
‘today if the war had been .zi- 
nanced through taxation or bor- 
rowing from current income. 
‘Since the excess purchasing power 
has been created and injected into 
the economy by deficit financing, 
it seems that the same purchasing 
power can be withdrawn by the 
reverse policy of debt retirement. 
Professor Lutz has given this mat- 
ter some consideration, but he 
“Objects to this plan because of the 
‘difficulties involved in taxation. 
‘Such problems as what incomes 
to tax, which incomes to tax at 
higher levels, etc., are no greater 
than the difficulties involved in 
‘attaining greater production at 
‘Substantially lower unit costs. 


Policy of Debt Reduction 

Despite the difficulties inher- 
‘ent in taxation it seems that some 
‘definite advantages can be ob- 
‘tained by pursuing a vigorous 
policy of public debt reduction. 
‘To the extent that it is possible, 
government expenditures should 
be cut: to the lowest practical 
levels. Our mistake during the 
war was lack of greater reliance 
upon taxation as a supply of funds 
for war purposes. Our mistake 
immediately following the war 
was to reduce taxes, thus con- 
tinuing a policy of deficit financ- 
ing when any conceivable need 
for it was over. During the pres- 
ent period of relatively full em- 
ployment and record peacetime 
income it seems that a govern- 
ment surplus could be easily 
maintained. If this is not done 


our economy will not only be 





confronted with a large volume 
of unused funds that feed infla- 
tionary fires, but will also be em- 
barrassed, psychologically and 
otherwise, by a large government 
debt. This may make any neces- 
sary future use of deficit financ- 
ing, say during a postwar depres- 
sion, difficult. 

The removal of the excess prof- 
its tax was thoroughly justified. 
An economic system will not pro- 
duce goods and- services unless 
profits are sufficient to attract 
resources to the various areas of 
economic activity. But the de- 
crease in income taxes certainly 
was not wholly justified. The de- 
crease in income taxes, which has 
already increased spendable in- 
come, has anomalously led to even 
greater increases in money wages, 
and the end is not in sight yet 
since prices go up as fast as wages. 


Finally, it is cleariy apparent 
that an intelligent wage policy 
can go a long way toward solving 
our present monetary problems. 
Wage incréases that are not a re- 
sult of increased productivity 
merely increase costs which, in 
turn, lead to further price rises. 
Rising prices, in turn, push up the 
cost of living, which makes it 
necessary for wage earners to ex- 
ert pressure for additional wage 
increases in order to maintain 
their economic status. That wages 
should ordinarily be increased as 
the cost of living increases is un- 
deniable, but if wages are in- 
creased at the present time as the 
cost of living increases, prices are 
pushed up and the cost of living 
soars still higher, indicating that 
money wages exceed real wages. 


Labor as a group received sub- 
stantial increases in real wages 
during the war period. 
47.0 million men were employed 
and receivéd salaries and wages 
of $49.7 billion. By 1945, employ- 
ment had increased to 63.2 mil- 
lion, including the armed forces, 
while salaries and wages paid to 
civilians in the United States rose 
to $110.2 billion. During the same 
period the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics consumer price index (1339 
=100) went up from 100.2 to 128.4. 
While employment rose by 34.5%, 
real salaries and wages increased 
by 73%, indicating that labor as a 
group received substantial real 
wage increases during the war. 

The improvement in labor’s veal 
position was practically main- 
tained after the end of the war. 
By June 1946 employment, in- 
cluding the armed forces, totaled 
59.7 million and is still increasing. 
Salaries and wages paid during 
the first half of the year will 
probably be less than those paid 
during the second half. if major 
interruptions of production Can be 
avoided. Based upon the experi- 
ence of the first half of the year, 
salaries and wages should be at 
least $101 billion, but current f'g- 
ures indicate that income is at 
present up to the wartime rate. 
The consumer’s price index: ‘in 
June 1946*was 133.3, so that even 
at the low figure of $101 billion, 
real wages will be at least $75.6 
billion. Real income wer wage 
earner in 1940 was $1,055. In 
1945 it had increased to $1,358. 
and indications are that in 1946 
it will be at least $1,266, and pos- 
sibly higher, according to the cur- 
rent income rate. 


Real Problems 

The real problem is excess 
funds; and the only way to re- 
move these excess funds is, first, 
to increase output without in- 
creasing costs, and, second, to 
retire as much of the government 
debt as can be accomplished with- 
out prejudicing production by 
heavy tax burdens. 

Most of the advocates of in- 
creased production, such as the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and of increased output at 
lower unit costs, such as Profes- 
sor Lutz, have concluded that the 
OPA serves no useful function at 
the present time. Advocates of 
debt retirement as one of the 


In 1949, | 


major methods of combating in- 
flation, such as H. Wald in the 
article referred to before, believe 
that the OPA can serve a useful 
function. They hold that at such 
time when sufficient funds have 
been taken out of the market and 
production has been increased, our 
economy can operate at prewar 
price levels. Since the total vol- 
ume of liquid assets at the present 
time is in excess of $100 billion, 
and since there is at least $50 bil- 
lion more in the way of demand 
deposits and currency in circula- 
tion than would be indicated by 
current national income, it fol- 
lows that large sums of money 
relative to the national income 
exist as an inflationary threat. It 
is impossible to get rid of such 
large sums either through retire- 
ment of the public debt or pro- 
ducing goods at a lower unit cost 
in a short space of time, and in- 
flation is primarily a short-range 
problem. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration can still serve a 
useful function, even though in 
the end price levels will have to 
move to somewhat higher ground 
if we are to have economic sta- 
bility. If prices can be controlled 
in critical fields until production 
in those fields has reached a rea- 
sonable level in relation to the 
postwar demand of a fully em- 
ployed economy, the inflationary 
pressure caused by the large vol- 
ume of liquid funds will be spread 
over a larger number of units and 
hence will not lead to runaway 
prices, but will only lead to a 
price level adjusted to the in- 
crease in money in circulation. 
Then, through debt retirements 
and through increases in effi- 
ciency, it will be possible either to 
grant increased wages or to cut 
| prices, and in this way increase 
real wages. 

If the policy of debt retirement 
is to be completely effective as 
a means of combating inflation it 
lis necessary that the Board of 
| Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System be given additional con- 
trol over reserves. When taxation 
is used to retire the public debt 
held by the banking system, funds 
are taken out of private deposit 
accounts and shifted to the reserve 
exempt account of the govern- 
ment. These government funds 
are then used to retire the public 
debt. The result is a decrease in 
‘liquid funds as well as a decrease 
|in government debt. However, 
'since deposits of individuals have 
been reduced, the amount of re- 
quired reserves will have been cut 
‘and it may be possible for the 
| banks to use these excess reserves 
_to expand credit to business and 
‘in this way nullify the salutary 
‘effects of debt retirement. To 
| prevent them from thus expand- 
|ing credit, it is necessary to give 
‘the Board ot Governors the power 
(to increase reserves to a higher 
\level than at present since re- 
|serves are in most cases at the 
maximum level. 











Conclusions 

If these measures are to suc- 
ceed in bringing about monetary 
balance in our economy in the 
postwar period it is also necessary 
that labor agree to a wage policy 
which can be _ successfully fol- 
lowed without leading to a wage- 
price spiral. As has been pointed 
out, even though it may be neces- 
sary during a war to reduce the 
real income of individuals, it is 
hardly necessary to reduce the 
real income of any group below 
its prewar level in a postwar pe- 
riod in which output of civilian 
goods can again go on unham- 
pered. However, many workers 
have received a substantial in- 
crease in real. wages since 1941 
and are attempting to hold this 
increase and if possible to extend 
it by some 18%, although they 
believe 30% to be the ideal. This 
is impossible until the per capita 
output of goods and services is 
sufficient to grant an increase in 
real wages. Up to that time the 
only effect of increasing wages 





can be to increase costs and so 
add to the wage-price spiral. If 
inflation is to be avoided, not only 
is it necessary to do all that can 
be done through retiring the pub- 
lic debt and through increasing 
output without increasing costs, 
but labor must also realize that 





it cannot receive increases in real 
wages and still spend the wartime 
accumulation of liquid assets un- 
less productive efficiency has 
been increased sufficiently so that 
the goods and services can be 
taken off the market at no in- 
crease in prices. 





on. It is hoped that by following 
this policy of give and take, 
Anglo-French trade can be con- 
siderably developed. Meetings be- 
tween French and British officials 
are to take place every three 
months in order to straighten out 
difficulties and keep the position 
under review. 


Commercial Relations With 
Argentina 


British commercial relations 
with Argentina, regulated by a 
succession of treaties running back 
to 1825, will be reviewed before 
the end of this year. The agree- 
ment signed recently has created 
the right atmosphere for a friendly 
settlement of all outstanding prob- 
lems, Most of the important ques- 
tions in fact have been dealt with. 
Britain will buy about four-fifths 
of Argentina’s exportable meat 
surplus; the bulk of Argentine 
sterling holdings is to be main- 
tained in sterling for the next four 
years at %% interest; Britain will 
allow convertibility of certain 
amounts at once—and others dur- 
ing each of the next four years— 
for free use anywhere: Argentina 
transfers part of her sterling hold- 
ings to Brazil, and the question 
of British-owned railways in 
Argentina has been settled on a 
basis of guaranteed minimum rev- 
enue and the provision of fresh 
funds by the Argentine Govern- 
ment. 

Payments for future Argentine 
and British deliveries will be 
made in freely convertible cur- 
rency, on the lines promised in 
the Washington Loan Agreement. 
Argentina needs chemicals, ma- 
chines, railway rolling stock and 
other equipment. There is no rea- 
son why she should not buy her 
overseas requirements from Brit- 
ain who helped to develop Argen- 
tina’s natural resources and has 
always been one of her best cus- 
tomers. It would not be impos- 
sible for Argentina to increase 
her purchases in Britain to an €x- 
tent sufficient not only to pay for 
future exports to Britain but also 
for the gradual amortization of 
the $400 million which is to be 
left in London for the next four 
years. 


British current debt to Brazil, 
said to amount to $160 million, 
will run to $200 million after the 
transfer of $40 million from the 
settlement with Argentina; but 
she is not pressing for immediate 
repayment. Brazil is anxious to 
purchase in Britain agricultural 
machinery, motor vehicles, rail- 
way equipment, etc., and Britain 
to buy from Brazil rice, maize, 
beans, coffee, meat, oranges, nuts, 
mate (Brazilian tea), hides and 
timber. There is a great future 
for Anglo-Brazilian trade, as the 
Brazilian Foreign Minister said 
before leaving Paris for London 
to sign the preliminary agree- 
ment. 


Settlement of Critical Problem 


These three agreements made 
between Britain and France, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, respectively, 
are! financial agreements. They 
have settled the immediate ques- 
tion of the bulk of the non-ster- 
ling “blocked balances,’ which 
was Britain’s most critical post- 
war problem in the international 
economic field. 


In addition, a start has been 
made towards the lessening of re- 
strictions on the trade between 
these countries and Britain. Trade 
negotiations are also taking place, 
or are about to take place, be- 





tween Britain and Denmark and 
China. In all these five instances 








Important Economic Agreements 
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regard is being had to the dis- 
cussions in London between 1% 
nations, preparatory to the set- 
ting-up of an international trade 
organization. This organization is 
intended to set up a code of com- 
mercial conduct to regulate the 
behavior of nations in their deal- 
ings with one another and it is 
clear that Britain in particular, 
while arranging to settle the ques— 
tion of outstanding money bal-— 
ances, is making no attempt tea 
conclude one-sided trade pacts te 
the detriment of the rest of the 
world, 


Industry Comm. to Aid 
State Insurance Dept. 


Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen announced om 
Oct. 28 the appointment of am 
Industry Committee to advise 
with the Department on the pro- 
mulgation of reasonable rules for 
compliance of agents and brokers 
with Section 125 of the New York 
Insurance Law. This is the “com— 
mingling” section, which was re- 
cently the subject of a hearing by 
the Department. The date of the 
first meeting for the Committee,- 
the membership of which follows, 
will be announced shortly: 

Chase M. Smith, American Mu—- 
tual Alliance; A. J. Smith, Ass’ 
of Local Agents of the City of 
New York; Mortimer L. Na 
son, President, Brokers’ Associa— 
tions Joint Council; Alex Gold— 
berger, Brooklyn Brokers Asso— 
ciation; Albert L. Menard, Brook- 
lyn Fire Agents’ Association; 











Charles Stulz, Central Bureau, 
New York First Insurance Ex- 
change; John G. Derby, Easterm 
Underwriters Association; E. A. 
Williams, Insurance Executives As— 
sociation; J. W. Rose, New York 
State Association of Local Agents, 
Inc.; George H. Ort, The Insur— 
ance Brokers Association; Corey 
G. Hunter, Secretary, The Mutuak 
Insurance Agents Association of 
New York, Inc. 


————_— i — 


Cohen Leaves SEC 


Director of Public Utilities Divi- 
sion resigns. Will practice law. 


Milton H. Cohen, Director of 
the Public Utilities Division of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has resigned his position 
effective Dec. 31, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced Oct. 31. Mr. Cohen said 
he intends to practice law, but as 
yet has made no definite connec— 
tion. 

In accepting the resignation, 
James J. Caffrey, Chairman of the 
SEC, wrote Mr. Cohen: 

“We all join in appreciation of 
the superlative abilities you have 
brought to the commission’s work 
throughout the past 11 years.” 

Mr. Cohen, who graduated from 
the law school of Harvard Uni- 
versity, joined the SEC as a junior 
attorney in August, 1934, and has 
been Director of the Public Util- 
ities Division since March, 1943. 








Correction 

In the “Financial Chronicle” of 
Oct. 24, in reporting the forma- 
tion of Bramhall, Barbour & Co., 
it was indicated that Phillips Ty 
Barbour would be a principal of 
the firm. Phillips T. Barbour is 
vice-president of the First Bosten 
Corporation, 100 Broadway, New 
York City, and will continue with 
that firm. 
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ferently. I won’t admit they are 
quite as competent, of course. But 
it is perfectly natural that two 
equally competent people can look 
at exactly the same set of circum- 
stances and arrive at different 
conclusions. 

This matter of seeing the same 
thing differently reminds me of 
once, when I was a kid in the 
north end of Indiana, I went to a 
W.C.T.U. meeting one evening. 
They had quite a spirited speaker. 
She had given a long talk on the 
evils of whiskey. At the end, she 
thought she would perform a vis- 
ual demonstration. She said, “fn 
this hand I have a glass of pure 
water. In the other hand I have 
a glass of pure whiskey, “Watch 
me carefully.” She picked up a 
fish worm and dropped it into the 
glass of water. The worm swam 
around and seemed to be perfect- 
ly at home in that environment. 
Then she picked up another worm 
and dropped it into the glass of 
whiskey. The worm quickiy 
curled up its tail and died. She 
turned to the audience and said, 
“What does that prove?” 

An old fellow, who was sitting 
way in the back of the room, got 
up and said, “Madam, that just 
proves if you are bothered with 
worms you ought to keep a little 
whiskey in your stomach.” 

So I say it is perfectly easy for 
two people to look at the same 
thing and arrive at different con- 
clusions, and honestly so. And 
that is true of the current situa- 


, Then we had World War I. 
| Prices went up sharply, reaching 
a high after the war. They de- 
clined in 1920 to a level about 
50% above prewar. They leveled 
|off during the 1920’s, which our 
Republican friends called the 
“Era of Coolidge Prosperity,” 
then we came to the depression, 
which the Democrats called the 
“Hoover depression.” That was a 
good name for it, for it got Mr. 
Hoover out of the White House. 
Then came the recovery in 1933 
which the Democrats called the 
“Roosevelt recovery.” As a matter 
of fact, neither Coolidge, nor 
Hoover, nor Roosevelt had much 
to do with it. They just hap- 
pened to be President, but it is 
good politics to attach your name 
to good times and your opponent’s 
name to the bad. If I had been 
President since °33, I would have 
called the last 12 years the “Butz 
recovery.” It might have been 
good for four terms. 

Any way, here we are at the 
end of another war. Prices went 
up during the war and then 
reached a level about half way 
up when they were bumping price 
ceilings pretty hard. During the 
last three or four months they 
have jumped up to about 190 now, 
as compared with 220 in World 
War I. (1910-14=—100.) 


That increase of the last three 
months is more statistical than 
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Fig. 1. U.S. Wholesale Commodity Prices, 1800-1946 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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banks. We have continued. goy- 
ernment deficit financing -in .spite 
of the statements of John Snyder 
and others. I doubt seriously if 
they will be able to balance the 
budget because of the very. effec- 
tive inroads that will be made by 
various pressure groups on the 
Treasury in the year ahead. Liquid 
savings of individuals in the coun- 
try total about $180 billion. While 
they may not be well distributed, 
it is true about half of them are 
in the hands of families whose an- 
nual incomes are between $1,000 





real, because part of the increase | 
since we have buried OPA—and | 
OPA is buried excepting just a | 





tion of course. 


for you to come back and _ say, | 


“Well, Butz, you said this on Oct. | the OPA boys wept crocodile tears | to buy before you and I get down 
Never- | because of the increase that came | to the store. 

theless, I am going to be that defi-|in prices when OPA wasn’t re-| 
inewed in July, but if you think | 


Ist, but it is not right.” 


nite, any 


I am going to be a-little more | tossed in the grave yet—a part Of | war-time accumulations of sav- 


definite than I would like to be | the increase is statistical, in that | jngs, as a bouyant price force un- 
because if some of theythings I | we simply made official the prices ger the economy. 
forecast don’t transpire, and I am | that did unofficially exist before. | you can’t buy goods today is that 
sure some won't, it will be easy | | think that is an important point;>sg many people have so much 


to recognize. Of course, some of 


‘ 
There . 4 three things I am _ the ceiJing price for T-bone steaks 


going to discuss here. 
is the current position of our price 
structure. The second is probable 
economic and social developments 
affecting agriculture. And the | 
third is what to do about it. 


Current Position of Our Price | farm prices in any state would | frequently, the OPA, as we. all 


Structure 


because most of you are familiar | 
with what has happened—prices 
always rise during a major war. | 


The U. S. wholesale price level prices during and after this war.|g political point of view, between 
has gone up about 60% since} They follow a pattern similar to| now and the first Tuesday after 
1939. Part of that jump has been,! World War I until two or thre¢| the first Monday in November, it 
of course, since OPA went off.|months ago when we took the! will be extremely important to 
Prices received by U. S. farmers | ceilings off. Again prices jumped | get some meat back on the count- 
They have more | up—partly due to making black | ers again even though they have 
than doubled, you see. Prices paid | market prices official and partly|to get it in at double the price. 
by farmers are up 63%, which | due to removal of subsidies and/| Being realistic about it, I would 


are up 166%. 


leaves a fairly wide profit mar-| 
gin, with prices received up| 
166% and prices paid up 63%.) 
The U. S. cash farm income is up| 
160% and the U. S. net farm in- 
come is about 150%. 

Farm real estate prices in the | 
United States are up about three- 
fourths and in some states more 
than that. In Indiana they have 
about doubled. In some states 
they have gone up even more 
than that. 


I want to call attention to a 
couple of charts that sumarize 
what I have been saying. The 
first chart (Fig 1), is the whole- 
sale price level in the United 
States, starting with 1800 and go- 
ing through 1946. The important 
thing I want you to see is what 
happens in wartime. During the 
war of 1812, prices went up sharp- 
ly and came down over a long 
period of years. 

During the war between 
the states prices went up 
sharply and came down again 
over a long period of years, uaul 
we reached 1893, which pradueea 
William Jennings Bryan and his 
“Cross of Gold” speech—the coun- 
try was washed up and ruined. 
But it recovered. 


The first in June was the regular price, 


you are just kidding yourself. I 
don’t think any of us here are 
that naive. 


The second chart (Fig. 
shows Indiana farm prices. 


2). 
The | 


follow a similar pattern in both) 


¢ : | war periods. The solid line shows | There is nothing economic about 
Coming back to the first part— | World War I prices from 1914 to | jt in its present status. When the 
and I wili cover it very briefly | 1921. You will see prices reached Congress was arguing whether to 


a high from 
after the war. 
shows 


1919 to 1920, | 
The dotted line | 
what has happened to} 


a compensating increase in mar- | 
ket price. Remember, to com-| 
pare the two war periods, you! 
ought to move the dotted line to | 
the left two or three years be-| 
eause the last war lasted two or 
three years longer than the first | 
war. 

On the same chart is real estate 
values. They have been rising at 
about the same rate, but from a 
lower level, which I think it is 
important to remember. When we 
talk about real estate prices hav- 
ing doubled; we want to remem- 
ber they started from an abnor- 
mally low level at the start of the 
last war. I think that is an im- 
portant point to remember. Prices 
have increased from 75% to dou- 
ble during the war. They are 
reaching, I think, a point that will 
be their peak sometime this win- 
ter or next summer, but I don’t 
regard it as abnormally as high as 
it was following the last war. 


Inflationary Forces 


Strong inflationary forces con- 
tinue to underlie our economy. I 
will summarize those forces very 
briefly. 

We have a Federal debt in the 
neighborhood of $270 billion, 





which, from the way it is financed, 


and $4,000. In the main, that 
igroup of people spend their 
money; they don’t save. This 


means we have that backlog of 


One reason 


inoney with which they are trying 


Other inflationary forces in- 
clude impending high expendi- 
tures by local, state, and city gov- 
'ernments. And then we have the 
‘strongly organized pressure 
' groups, which are inflationary. 

Lastly, it is my opinion that the 
OPA is a dead duck. Although it 
is getting into the headlines quite 


recognize, is entirely political. 


renew OPA last June and again 
in July, the discussion was entire- 
ly political. It seems to me from 


say that we are going to see a 
rather rapid and progressive de- 
terioration of the OPA in the 
weeks immediately ahead of us. I 
simply can’t see any other polit- 
ical answer to it than that. That 
I put on the inflationary side of 
the present situation. 

There are some deflationary 
forees, of course. Foremost among 
these is the rising tide of produc- 
tion—and production is picking 
up. Our industrial production in 
the United States today is about 
170% of prewar. Ht is not as 
high as it was during the war but 
it is about 70% above prewar. We 
are turning out a lot ef goods. The 
chief reason you and I can’t buy 
them is that every time a mer- 
chant opens a box of, let us say, 
electric toasters, they don’t get to 
the shelf because out in front of 
the counter are twelve people 
who want the six toasters in the 
box. That is true of a lot of 
goods, white shirts or anything 
you want. The other day, I went 
in to a merchant in Lafayette to 


get a suit of clothes. After I had 
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is inflationary. One-half of it is 
financed through the commercial 


I said, “Sure I would like to 
have some, Ed.” 
,_He.went back of the stair steps, 
and pulled out a couple of white 
Arrow shirts. 


ducing a lot of material but the 
demand is simply tremendous. 


Probable Economic and Social 
Developments Affecting 
Agriculture 

Now, let us summarize briefly, 
probable economic and social de- 
velopments. 


The prospect is for rising prices 
through the remainder of ’46 and 
into 47. I am talking now about 
the general price level. Although 
the prices of some commodities 
may not rise, we are going to 
have, on the average, rising prices 
yet. 

It seems to me that a price drop 
will occur when production begins 


to catch up with demand. There | 


will then be some unemployment. 
Prices will probably fall to 1944 
levels. The level is a good way 
above prewar—a point I want you 
to get. This will be the most 
critical period in the determina- 
tion of our national policy. I base 
that prediction on something like 
this. As prices continue to in- 


crease, that is an added spur to’ 


increase production. Even though 
costs are up, if prices are increas- 
ing you can usually sell your 
product on a little higher market 
than it cost you to make it. Hence, 
production keeps on increasing. 
All you have to do to measure 
the tremendous demand for labor 
we have now is to pick up the 
newspaper and see the desperaie 
ads for help wantec. 

But as prices keep on going up. 
more and more of us keep drop- 
ping out of the effective market, 
don’t we? You only have to add 


a couple of hundred dollars more | 


to the price of a new Chevrolet 
car to take some of the fun out 
of having a new car, You will 
Say, 


until the price comes down a 
little.” 
ing up and demand keeps coming 
down a little bit as people drop 


out, you see, until after a while | 
the two become equal.and you} 


begin to get inventory accumula- 
tion. 

I think that is the thing you 
want to. watch carefully in the 
eight months or twelve months 
ahead. Just as soon as we begin 
to get. excessive inventory accu- 
mutations, we begin to reach ‘the 
point I have suggested here, which 
may bring on a price drop. I don’t 
think this price drop will be: seri- 
ous. The quicker it comes, the 
less serious it will be. The less 
rise we have in prices in the next 
six, eight, ten or twelve months, 
the less serious it will be when 
we run into the subsequent drop. 
If we should have anything ap- 
proaching uncontrolled specula- 
tive inflation during the eight or 


ten months ahead, I think the drop. 


that follows then will be more 
serious. 











the suit fitted, he said, “Would 
you like some white shirts?” 


a Ce ee ee ae 


If we act intelligently when the 
price reaction occurs we'll get 


They weren’t on) 
the shelves, you see. We are pro-| 


“Cancel that order, Joe. I) 
believe I will ride in the old one} 


So production keeps pick-_ 


along pretty” well—and by acting 
| intelligently, I mean I hope we 
|don’t all run to the government 
| with our hands outstretched and 
say. “Give me a price guarantee.” 
Perhaps the mortgage bankers 
didn’t do that. We in agriculture 
have certainly done it, especially 
the last ten years. If we have 
the intestinal fortitude to stand 
on our hind legs, and if the lead- 
ers of our pressure groups realize 
they can get through that period 
with their heads up and their 
shoulders erect without becoming 
wards of the government, then I 
am hopeful for the future. 


The price level should remaia 
relatively high, about 1945 levels, 
for at least a decade. I base that 
forecast on two or three things. 
We will be in a period of what 
many economists call the “catch- 
ing up” economy — catching. up 
with the unsatisfied demands we 
have in the country for houses, 
machinery, equipment, automo- 
biles, washing machines, refrig- 
erators, bath tubs, and a long, 
long list. With the economy work- 
ing at full speed, it is going to 
take ten years to catch up with 
this accumulated demand. This 
means full employment. 


Now, I don’t know what full em- 
ployment in this country will in- 
volve. The “late Mr. Wallace” 
has talked about 6) million jobs. 
I don’t think there are 60 millien 
Americans who want to work. 
Whatever the figure is, it means 
relatively full employment for 
anybody who wants work at good 
wages. We in agriculture, I hope, 
have learned an important lesson. 
That is that full employment at 
satisfactory wages in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Louisville, St. Louis—the cities 
where the people consume the 
_products of our farms—means 2 
good farm market. If they are 
working at good wages, we sim- 
ply can’t produce enough of the 
kind of food they want to eat at 
good prices. That has been our 
experience during the war, and I 
think will continue to be our 
experience. 


Regional Prospects 


There is wide variation in out- 
look among regions. If real na- 
tional economic prosperity devel- 
ops, regions producing farm prod- 
ucts with elastic demand wil) fare 
well. And by elastic demand [ 
mean farm products of such char- 
acter that people want, more of 
them if they have plenty of 
money. That is the kind of stuff 
we produce in the corn belt— 
meats, pouty. and eggs and dairy 
products. e wheat belt, the 
great plains areas, may. have trou- 
ble in a couple of years. If FE 
were a farmer in the great plains 
areas I would expect a good year 
in 1947 because I think we will 
eontinue our relief shipments of 
wheat in 1947. But by 1948 I would 
begin to look for some kind of 
diversification, whieh is not easy 
in many. parts of. the great plains 
areas. Our wheat producing pliant 
is over-expanded in relation to 
our capacity to consume wheat, 


unless we can get wheat prices 
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fed to livestock and converted 

into meat products. That means 

it will be competing with corn. 
Likewise, if I were in the cot- 


wouldn’t face the future too opti- 
mistically. I certainly, wouldn’t 
depend upon cotton because I 
think, too, our cotton plant is 
over-expanded. We have perma- 
nently lost the world market 
through our 924% of parity fi- 
asco. We are rapidly encourag- 
ing the production of synthetic 
fibers. The high-cost cotton pro- 
ducing areas will have to make 
drastic adjustments in their agri- 
culture. The low-cost areas will 
be all right. 

Outside of the foregoing excep- 
tions, I am fairly optimistic about 
the long haul ahead in agricul- 
ture. | 


Net farm income will probably 
decline some from the war level, 
beginning in 1947. I expect 1946 
will be the high net farm income 
year on American farms. Prior 


to this year, 1943 or 1944 was the | 
This year, be- | 


high income year. 
cause of abundant production and 
rising prices and inventory values, 
will be our high net farm income 
year. Farm income will go down 
some next year, partly because of 
rising costs, and partly because of 
lower prices by late next year. If 
we happen to have another good 


grain crop next year, I would ex-| 


pect grain prices to break some- 
time late next year. 
I would expect farm income in 


the corn belt to level off some- | 


where above prewar on well- 
operated farms, 
the last three or four years, but 


perehps 114 to 1% times the pre-| 


war level. It has been about 2}. 


times the prewar level during the | 


last few years. 


Farm real estate prices will 
move up through 1946, and into 
1947, with more buyers assuming 


debts in excess of their probable | 


long-time repayment ability. If 
farm income moves up, we must 
expect real estate prices to follow. 
They always have. It is my opin- 
ion that farm prices will reach 
their peak sometime during the 
coming winter or spring season. 

The real estate market has been 
rather slow in the last few 
months. That is characteristic at 
this time of the year. I understand 
there are increasing signs of* ac- 
tivity again. I would expect the 
price ito increase through this 
winter and into next spring. The 
market will be rather spotty. The 
price in some areas will increase 
more than in others. — 


-If net farm income begins to 
decline in the next year, farm 
land also will decline, but not as 
rapidly nor as drastically as fol- 
lowing 1920, fer two or three very 
good reasons. In the: first-place, 
we don’t have the level of exces- 
sive farm indebtedness now that 
agriculture had in 1920. Our 


mortgage debt is less than haif 
the peak it reached following 


|in the real estate market follow- 
|ing World War I. 

ton section of the Southeast, I | 
| declines will be less serious is that 
| we are permanently committed to 
_a higher price level following this 
| war. 


not as high as| 


distressed sales of farms, which, 
of course, caused demoralization 


The second reason why price 


Just as a matter of political 
consideration, it will be necessary 
to have a high price level simply 
to service the tremendous budget 
we are going to have to take care 
| of the veterans and interest on the 
debt and so on, during the rest of 
your lives and mine. The “nor- 
mal” postwar Federal budget has 
/been estimated at $25 billion a 
|year. That is 2% times what Mr. 
| Roosevelt could spend at his best 
| before we got into the war. That 
|} means we have to have a high 
price level. If we don’t, it is 
_political suicide—and our politi- 
‘cians don’t easily commit suicide 
'in this country. So.I-say we are 
going to have a permanently 
higher price level. That means 
that real estate prices.will not de- 
cline to their prewar depression 
level. 


The third factor favoring high 
_land values is cheap interest rates 
which, as I understand capitaliza- 
tion methods, must inevitably 
mean higher capitalized values. 
So, even though I stand here and 
say that real estate prices may 
turn down next summer or fall 
from the veak they will probably 
|reach this coming winter, the de- 
‘cline will not be serious or dras- 
tic. If I had a farm that I wanted 
to keep and wanted to stay in the 
agricultural business, nobody 
could tempt to dispose of it at 
what will appear to be peak 
| prices this winter. 
Farm transfers will be more 
the next ten 





| frequent during 
|years as younger owners take 
over. I think that is inevitable. 
The average age of farm owners 
|is now high. We came through 
'a long agricultural .depression. 
‘Farmers didn’t have money 
| enough to retire and young farm- 
ers didn’t have equity enough to 
buy. About the time they started 
getting money enough to make a 
down payment, we took them all 
off to war. They are back now. 
We have a tremendous job of 
transferring farm ownership into 
young hands. That means an in- 
crease in mortgage credit, for that 
is the way we finance the transfer 
of farms in this country. Oh, of 
course, you can marry a farm, but 
that is often more trouble than it 
is worth. I see an increase in the 
volume of farm mortgage credit 
in the days ahead, and I think it 
will be a healthy development. 


Summary 
To summarize what I have 
saying, I believe that dur 


next deesde or longer, “a 






* 





| advantageous relative to industry, 


‘|vantage of modern mechanical 


U. S. agriculture may appear’ dis=|: 


debt. 


We have a habit in this country 
of lumping all farms together un- 
der a single index that we call 
the parity ratio. We have about 
six million farms in the United 
States. About three million of 
these are efficient producers, and 
the other three million are small, 
inefficient farms. When we 
lump them all together in a single 
index, we get a figure that repre- 
sents: neither group. It usually 
shows agriculture to be at a com- 
parative disadvantage. 


You can cover a multiude of 
evils with an average figure. One 
of my friends said a while back 
that as he understood the typical 
American’s concept of the aver- 
age it was something like this. If 
you had one foot frozen in a cake 
of ice and the other foot in an 
oven, on the average you would be 
comfortable. I think we misuse 
the word “average” like that a 
good deal. The point I want to 
make is that in your thinking and 
mine we should differentiate be- 
tween the self-sufficient farm and 
what I call family commercial 
farms, the kind of farm that you 
and I grew up on, the kind of 
farm that has work enough for 
dad and his son or for dad and a 
hired man, the kind of farm that 
can efficiently use a corn picker 
and general purpose tractor and a 
combine. That kind of farm, if it 
doesn’t go into the postwar period 
with high fixed charges, has a fair 
chance of maintaining satisfactory 
net profits. 


The other kind of farmer will 
always be in economic trouble. 
The government will try to help 
them, and we will spend billions 
of dollars in the process. But in 
the main, we will only prolong 
their misery and postpone their 
ultimate adjustment. It will be 
just like a friend of mine who had 
a dog whose tail had to be cut 
off. He loved the dog and didn’t 
want to hurt him so he cut off an 
inch at a time. I sometimes think 
we behave in a similar way with 
respect to the submarginal areas 
in our country. But we will con- 
tinue to do so, because it is 
politically popular. 


Corn belt farms will tend to 
become either “commercial” or 
“self-sufficient” in the decade 
ahead. In areas where mechani- 
zation has progressed so rapidly 
we are going to have increasing 
competitive pressure on the mid- 
dle-sized farm—120-acre to 160- 
acre unit that formerly was a 
family-sized farm. That size farm 
is going to be under increasing 
competitive pressure because it is 
not large enough to take full ad- 


equipment, nor is it really small 
“enough to shrink back to the self- 
sufficient unit. 
We will experience a combina- 
‘tion of smaller units into 200-acre 


units or larger that will be what 





;farming will be profitable on 
well - organized, economic - sized 


T call 


the family commerciai 


larger farms will be the smaller 
self - sufficient farms. The small- 
er farms won’t have a great deal 
of surplus net income from the 
farm, but the operator and per- 
haps his sons will be a source of 
seasonal labor for the larger farms 
when they are not working in 
nearby towns and cities. 


From the standpoint of lending 
mortgage money, I think the com- 
mercial farm unit is going to be a 
good bet in the years ahead. Be- 
fore making a loan on the other, 
you should “look it in the mouth” 
very closely. Many of those 
farmers are going to have finan- 
cial trouble. As I look ahead 
clear across the corn belt, I think 
this trend is inevitable. I would 
pay close attention to it if I were 
making farm mortagegs., 


What To Do About It 


Now, I am too young a man to 
stand here and tell you fellows 
who don’t have as much hair as [ 
have and whose hair isn’t as black 
as mine, what to do about it. But 
I am a college professor! The best 
definition I ever heard of a college 
professor is that he is one who 
teaches others how to avoid the 


wise and can be disastrous. I 
think we are approaching a time 
that calls for real caution both in 
the management of our personal 
affairs and our company affairs. 


3. We are approaching a time 
when we should stress efficiency. 
Let’s become “cost-conscious” 
again. During the war the em- 
phasis was on volume. The more 
volume you had, the more money 
you made. “Costs Be Damned” 
was the slogan in many places. 
Now we are coming to a time 
when costs are extremely impor- 
tant, because once costs get up, 
they stay up. And during the year 
ahead, costs, I think, will rise 
more rapidly than the prices you 
‘receive. 1947 is going fo be an 
extremely good year to watch 
business closely to get your costs 
as low as possible so that when 
the competition of the post-infla- 
tion era becomes keen, you won’t 
need to spend your money for red 
ink. 

4. Operate at practical capacity 
in 1946 and 1947, consistent with 
efficiency. I wrote that for farm- 
ers. I think next year will be 
another year to farm at capacity. 
You must watch certain things of 








pitfalls of business which he 


professor. So, in spite of my 
comparative youth, I am going to 
advance a few suggestions. These 
are just things to think about. 


1. Keep your head. It is diffi- 
cult to keep cool and think clear- 
ly in times like these. I am seri- 
ous about that. It sounds so easy, 
but it is not easy to keep your 
head. We have come through 
difficult times. We have been 
subjected to a lot of propaganda. 
Various groups have been vying 
for our thinking. We are in a 
time of great social stresses and 
strains. We have tremendous eco- 


make. 


to influence our thinking. 


cans, the backbone of American 
democracy, the rational thinking 
class of American citizens, that if 
you and I don’t somehow dig un- 
derneath and get the facts and 
think for ourselves, then democ- 
racy as we know it will be in a 
serious condition, and we might 
as well toss in the sponge. I think 
we do have a real challenge in 
the days ahead to think clearly 
and coolly. 


2. Don’t mistake the next year 
or two for a permanent “new level 
of economic activity.” Is there 


that error in 1920? 


make that error in 1948. 
not be you, I hope. 
not be me. 


pressure to make 


resistible. 


Table L Products Required to 





farms. 


Interspersed among the 


Annual amortized payment of pri 


avoided by becoming a college! 


nomic and social adjustments to 
We are going to hear 
charges and counter-charges, ac- 
cusations and counter-accusations, 
as this group and that group tries 
I ap- 
peal to you as representatives of 
the great middle class of Ameri- 


anybody in the room who made|is 
I see some 
representatives of companies that 
made that error in 1920. Is there 
anybody in the room who is going 
to make that error in 1948? I wiil 
answer that question with a yes. 
We couldn’t get this number of 
red-blooded Americans together 
without having someone who will 
It will 
I hope it will 


As prices continue to rise, the 
that error is 
going to become: increasingly ir- 
So I think we ought 
to be on guard, because we are 
approaching the time now when a 
man who makes an investment— 
and, of course, when you make an 
investment you go in debt; what 
you do is take the money you 
have to buy a debt—we are ap- 
proaching the time when sub- 
standard debts are extremely un- 


course, especially late in the year. 
I think I would advise farmers 
‘that 1947 prices, in the main, will 
ibe such that they should operate 
at capacity. We are not going to 
have enough to eat at satisfactory 
prices, in the main, in 1947. 


5. Get out of debt on “inflation 
dollars.” You may run me out of 
the room for saying that. I under- 
stand the general idea now is to 
keep farmers from paying off 
their debts. Yet I know that most 
lenders are genuinely interested 
in the welfare of farmers. They 
want farmers to become owner- 
operators. They are helping them 
to do it. 

This is a spendid time for peo- 
ple to pay debts because they can 
pay them at 40c on the dollar. A 
farmer pays his debts not in dol- 
lars—that is the pocket change 
he uses—but he pays them in hogs, 
in cans of milk, in cases of eggs, 
in bushels of corn. If he con- 
tracted a debt four or five years 
ago, he can pay it off now at 40c 
on the dollar in terms of quantity 
of farm products required to pay 
it. 

Likewise it is a good time for 
businesses to pay debts while 
their earning margins are high. 

6. Maintain a strong financial po- 
sition. Avoid needless risks or com- 
mitments. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
once advised young men to “keep 
strong. on cash.” I sometimes think 
the trouble with American indi- 
viduals and American businesses 
they don’t ordinarily have 
enough cash. They are not liquid 
enough to operate the way they 
know they ought to operate rather 
than the way they have to operate, 

America is liquid today. Indi- 
viduals in America are liquid. I 
hope they stay that way. It will 
mean a sounder postwar America 
if we can avoid needless risks or 
commitments in the next year or 
so. 

7. Don’t confuse “inflation in- 
come” with efficient management, 
Kéep your shirt on! This is a seri- 
ous error that many people are 
making. 

The other day I was talking 
with a farmer, who said, “I made 
$2,000 last year. I am doing a 
pretty good job of farming here.” 
When I looked at his record book, 
I saw that his labor costs were 
high, his crop yields were low, 
his livestock efficiency was not 


(Continued on page 2364) 
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Farm Loan at 4% for 20 Years, at Indiana Farm Priees 


200 1b. 10001lb. Cans Cases Bu. Bu. 
Hogs Cattle Milk Eggs Wheat Corn 
Numbers Required 

gE 32 10 381 83 508 732 
Sane aS 18 638 135 978 2032 
So ane db Gen oo 54 10 515 114 945 1260 
EE sah ae a 145 22 922 244 2662 4994 
De eae 82 14 732 229 1566 2449 
NE iets cise 38 9 403 101 726 1096 
ks wean 38 8 345 101 685 1006 
1946 (Est.)._. 25 6 233 110 590 623 


neipal and 4% interest=$1,096.40. 
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@ood, and I said to him, “‘No Jay, 
you didn’t make $2,000 last year. 
Hitler made it for you.” 

That operator was kidding him- 
self that he was doing a good job 
when, as a matter of fact, he was 
doing a mediocre job. He will get 
@ rude awakening some of these 
days. His error was what I call 
“mistaking inflation income for 
efficient management.” 

There have been no foreclosures 
the last few years, no receiver- 
ships, no failures. We have been 
carrying along many inefficient 
Proaucers in the economic stream. 
One of th days we are going 
to start plucking that driftwood 
out of the economic stream. It 
wiil be a very painful process, but 
at is one, it seems to me, that we 
must go through if we maintain 
our private way of doing business. 

8. Equip your thinking to con- 

tribute to an intelligent and un- 
selfish solution to the difficult 
@conomic and political problems 
America must face in the years 
ahead. 
_ I spent eight months in Wash- 
ington two winters ago. I was 
not with the government, but with 
Brookings Institution, a private 
economic research agency. I was 
close to the government, and I 
had a rare opportunity to see the 
government first-hand and _ see 
how it operates. I met frequently 
before congressional committees 
and in the offices of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and various other 
places. I saw how pressures back 
home operate and how they are 
translated into the policy of the 
goverment. I became impressed as 
never before with the necessity of 
sound public opinion back at the 
grass roots of America. 


I am talking today to a group | lense the best there is in us. 


thinking straight with respect to 
the postwar period, and to influ- 
ence the thinking of others in a 
sound and healthy manner. 


I am convinced if we have got- 
ten some things out of Washing- 
von the last ten or twelve 
or twenty years that we haven't 
liked, it has been only because the 
majority of Americans wanted it; 
and I am equally convinced if we 
get things in the next dozen years 
we don’t like, it will again be be- 
cause the majority of us want it. 
That is the way our democracy 
operates. Therefore, I have a lot 
of respect for the importance of 
developing sound public opinicn 
back at the grass roots of America. 

I have time for only one or 
two thoughts along that line be- 
fore I close. 


In the first place, let’s dont let 
Americans lose faith in America. 
So many of my friends say, ‘Well, 
what is going to save us when 
unemployment comes along?” You 
know, it has only been ten months 
since Mr. Truman predicted there 
would be 8 million unemployed 
in October, 1946. He was sincere 
when he said that, but it was a 
very bad prediction that some- 
body sold him. 


Let’s not let Americans lose 
faith in America. Out of our 170 


war one year cut of every seven. 
After each war we have come out 
stronger as a nation, with new 
products, new markets, new ways 
of doing things, a higher standard 
of living. As a public educator, I 


ventive genius of young America 
to know that the yet unborn in- 
dustry will come along to chal- 





of people who occupy influentiai | stand on the threshold of the best 
positions in your communities, | @8¢ our nation has ever known, if 


positions of more influence than| W¢ Will to make it so. 


you realize. You 


appreciate. 


influence the} 
thinking of more people than you | hard times. 
You and I, as repre- | 


We are going to have some 
We are going to ex- 


| perience disillusionment. But you 


years as a nation, we have been at | 


have enough confidence in the in- | 


We! 


PU ee 


ernment, individual liberty, as we 
in this country cherish it, must 
wither and fade. 

The second line ot approach is 
this. Life must be taken as a 
whole. You cannot draw a clear 
line of distinction between man’s 
working life and his leisure. If 
he is to have the status of a free 
individual, he must have it in his 
work just as much as in his 
leisure time. But the whole trend 
of the development of modern 
economy of itself militates against 
that individual status. The natural 
effect of the development of a 
machine economy is to depress the 
status of the workman in industry 
to that of a mere unit of produc- 
tion. It is for us to take the lead 
in finding the remedy for this 
otherwise inevitable process. I 
say take the lead advisedly, for 
this is not a matter which can be 
wholly solved by legislation but, 
on the other hand, it will never 
be solved unless there is a lead 
from government. It is our duty 
to see that this lead is given. 

There is one other issue that I 
must mention at this stage, for it 
is in effect a link between our 
two problems of the spread of 
ownership and the achievement 
of the status we want to see for 
the worker in industry. This is 
the question of productivity, or 
output, to give it a less pompous 
name. A substantial and steady 
increase in the output of industry 
and agriculture is a fundamental 
condition for achieving our pur- 
pose. A nationwide property- 
owning democracy cannot be 
| brought about by merely redis- 
| tributing existing income. 
| That field has already been 
|thoroughly ploughed over. The 
amount left, after deduction of tax 
in the hands of all those earning 
£2,000 a year and over is equal 
| to about one-fortieth part of the 
| total gross national income. The 
truth is, we have almost reached 
the stage where an excessive drag 
'on individual incentive reduces 
the general standards of the whole 
community. A nationwide prop- 








sentatives of the middle class of | know if we are made of the right | erty-owning democracy can only 


Americans, have both an oppor-_| stuff, 


adversity and disappoint- 


tunity and a duty to set our own: ment will make us stronger men. 





Britain’s Need For a 
Property-Owning Democracy 


(Continued from page 2340) 
considering the domestic economy ;|a bad salesman and a bad busi- 


of this country, we find ourselves 
constantly faced with the problem 


of harmonizing the free play of | 
indi-| 
vidual initiative with the organ- | 
power of central govern-, 


competitive forces and of 


izing 
ment. 

The two greai political parties 
in the State, 
party and the Socialist party, ap- 


proach this problem from entirely | 
Socialism lays) 


different angles. 
its stress upon the material aspect 


that the solution of economic 


probiems must automatically bring | 
with it the solution of spiritual | 
The policy of the So-| 


problems. 
Cialists is already clearly declared. 


They believe in the nationalization | 
of the means of production, dis- | 


tribution and exchange. This in 


practice, and it is the practice of | 
rather than their 


governments 
theories that affects the lives of 


the common people, this in prac- | 


the Conservative | 


nessman.” 

Few who have had experience 
ef Socialism would deny the 
truth of that. We believe that the 
policy of our Socialists is false on 
two grounds. First, the creation 
'of a system of State monopolies 
is not the most efficient method 
of solving our economic difficul- 
| ties. Secondly, this process would 
create spiritual problems and 


economic difficulties that 
/seek to solve. Our ideal 

the concentration of ownership, 
but to spread over the widest pos- 
sible field, and largest possible 
number of individuals. We be- 
lieve that there are not too many 
capitalists, but too few. Our policy 
is based on achieving the widest 
and most equitable distribution of 
wealth into individual ownership. 


I have defined our purpose to 
be secure the fullest and freest 


they 


tice means nothing more nor less | possible life for? the. individual 
than State capitalism, the concen- | within an ordered community. Ta 


tration in the hands of the gov- 
ernment and its satellite organi- 
zations of all the wealth of the 
com munity. 

The Socialist claims that our 
problems can be solved by cen- 
tering all ownership of property 
and productive power in the hands 
of the government. Our view is 
diametrically opposed. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Van 
Acker, lately Prime Minister of 
Belgium, said: “. . . in general, 
the State is a bad industrialist, 


| bring this about we must.adopt 
two main lines of appreach: First, 
what has been. described:.as the 
establishment~ of a 
owning democracy. I believe that 
the existence of private property 
is essential to the maintenance of 
individual freedom. For man must 
be master of his environment, 
and it is precisely in the concept 
of ownership that he achieves this 
mastery. In a society in which 
every citizen depends for all his 





‘means of livelihood upon the goy- 


dangers even more harmful to our | 
| people in the long run than the | 
and proceeds on the assumption | 


is not | 


property- 
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| be achieved by a great increase 
|in the production of wealth, and 
| by ensuring that its distribution 
is closely related to ability and 
| effort, and that savings, when 
| won, are protected against the 
| dissipating force of unemployment 
or ill-health. 

But, at the same time, the in- 
creased output that we need can- 
not be attained without the 
whole-hearted cooperation of all 
engaged in industry, in whatever 
capacity. I see that the Lord 
| President of the Council recently 
admitted that “if production falls 
or stagnates, the checks which 
the nation has already drawn on 
ithe future in form of increased 
wages and salaries, reduced hours, 
|/inereased social services and a 
higher school-leaving age cannot 
'be met.” 

That is undoubtedly true, but I 
must add: so do the Socialists reap 
|'what they have sown. All their 
plans depend upon output. But 
|}one of the main contributing fac- 
| tors to the present unsatisfactory 
| level of output in industry is the 
| persistent campaign Socialists 
|have conducted for years past 
against extra effort and extra out- 
put. They have used every device 
|to persuade workers in industry 
'that increased effort does not 
bring increased reward, that ex- 
tra toil benefits only the boss. 
Now they seek to make the peo- 
ple unlearn the lesson they have 
themselves taught them. 


Output Must Be Raised 


However keen the temptation, 
we cannot enjoy the spectacle of 
the Socialists “hoist by their own 
petard.” For, if this problem of 
greater output is not solved, not 
only the Socialist Government 
will suffer, but the whole nation, 
It is the duty of every one of:-us 
'at this time to make what contri- 








_ bution we can to raising the level ! 


‘of national output..It is the par- 





ticular function of H. M. Opposi- 
tion to:critieize whatever is wrong 
with the Government's efforts. 
But also it is our duty to develop 
and propound our own alterna- 
tive proposals. I will give you 
some of them. 

The spirit of cooperation, which 
is the first requirement of success 
in solving our industrial prob- 
lems, will not be achieved by the 
establishment of a rigid system of 
State capitalism. It will only be 
realized by developing a genuine 
spirit of partnership between 
Government, capital and labor. 

Take, for example, the relations 
of Government and industry. The 
changed conditions of the present 
day make it necessary for the 
Government to play an increasing 
part in the economic life of the 
nation. Their duty is first to deal 
with some of the problems that 
would lie outside the scope of an 
unaided system of free enterprise. 

Secondly, to assist in the task of 
obtaining the maximum benefits 
that can be won from the opera- 
tion of such a system. The tasks 
of Government and industry are 
complementary. Their partner- 
ship should be based, in the 
words of a recent statement by 
the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, “upon mutual confidence 
and forbearance, rather than upon 
domination and rigid control.” 
The problems of full employ- 
ment and of the distribution of 
industry, the achievement of bal- 
ance and of steady expansion in 
our economy demands both the 
potential organizing power of 
Government and the thrust and 
drive of individual genius and 
initiative. 

Then, there is the whole field 
of industrial relations in the nar- 
row sense of relations between 
employers and workpeople. Here, 
too, our ideal must be partnershiv 
in the broad sense of the word, 
based upon mutual confidence 
and understanding, but also upon 
clear differentiation of function. 
The word copartnership is much 
used today. But it is used from 
time to time in two different 
senses which may give rise to 
confusion, In the first place, co- 
partnership is sometimes used as 
a word to describe the broad con- 
cept of partnership between capi- 
tal and labor in the common 
purpose of increasing production. 
But it is more often employed in 
a narrow sense with special ref- 
erence to the various schemes for 
profit sharing and workers’ par- 
ticipation in profits that have 
been developed in this and other 
countries for some considerable 
time now. 

To my mind, copartnership in 
its narrow sense is, though im- 
portant, only part of the whole 
broad problem of industrial rela- 
tions to which I myself attach the 
broader term partnership in in- 
dustry. The various copartner- 
ship schemes that have been 
proposed and practised are worthy 
of our study. 

But they are of less signifi- 
cance than tke fundamental prob- 
lem of capital-labor relations. The 
first essential for real partner- 
ship is mutual _ understand- 
ing. The key to an enhanced and 
more individua] status for the 
workmen in industry is knowl- 
edge. We cannot build a satisfac- 
tory structure of industrial rela- 
tions upon the present basis of 
suspicion engendered by misin- 
formation. 

All who are employed in indus- 
try are entitled to share in the 
knowledge of its operation and its 
purpose. All are entitled to be 
told how its resources are ob- 
tained and how its fruits are dis- 
tributed. There has been during 
the war a great expansion of the 
practice of joint consultation be- 
tween the two sides in industry. 

It is of the first importance to 
strengthen and extend this con- 
sultation at all levels. There are, 
for example, gaps to be filled in. 
There are many examples of joint 
consultation. machinery at factury 





‘ 


level and at the national level, but 
as yet there is no adequate ma~ 
chinery for consultation at a level 
where similar problems affecting 
whole industries can be studied. 
This is a task to be undertaken. 
Moreover, machinery alone is not 
enough unless the will to. operate 
it exists, and exists on both sides. 
Here the responsibility devolves 
upon management and upon the 
representatives of the workpeo- 
ple, for it is they, and they alone, 
who can make joint consultation 
a suecess. The best devised 
schemes will not function if there 
is an atmosphere of mutual sus~ 
picion and hostility. This is not a 
matter, as I have said before, that 
can be determined by legislation; 
but, on the other hand, it is a mat~ 
ter on which we as a party must 
endeavour to give a definite lead. 


Management Authority Essential 


It is no less important to en- 
sure that, while partnership is 
based on mutual understanding, 
it is also based upon a clear dif- 
ferentiation of function. A team 
will not work unless there is a 


‘captain, and in modern industry 


it is essential to efficiency to 
maintain the authority of man- 
agement. The purpose of joint 
consultation machinery is to en- 
sure that management is fully 
aware of the point of view of the 
workers, and of how their inter- 
ests are affected by managerial 
decisions, and on the other hand 
to make sure that the workpeople 
fully understand the motive and 
purpose of managerial decisions. 


But it must be absolutely clear 
that the responsibility for taking 
those decisions and for carrying 
them through rests with manage- 
ment. Any blurring of this posi- 
tion can only militate against ef- 
ficiency. 

$$ 
a 
Borrowings on NYSE 
* 
Lower in September 

The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Oct. 2 that bor- 
rowings reported by member 
firms as of the close of business 
Sept. 30 aggregated $407,924,764 
as compared with the figures of 
$508 ,946,845 on Aug. 30. Details as 
given by the Exchange follow: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
cther lenders in the United States, 
excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities 
exchanges, (1.) on direct obliga- 
tions of or obligations guaranteed 
as to principal or interest by the 
United States Government, $156,- 
£83,102; (2.) on all other collateral 
$251,041,662 reported by New 
York Stock Exchange Member 
Firms as of the close of business 
Sept. 30, 1946 aggregated, $407,- 
924,764. 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business Aug 30, 
1946, was (1.) on direct obliga- 
tions of or obligations guaranteed 


as to principal or interest by the 


United States Government, $203,- 
$55,722; (2.) on all other collat~ 
eral, $304,991,118; total, $508,946,- 
645. 


Banigan & Fowler Are 
Cohu & Torrey Partners 


William J. Banigan and John B, 
Fowler, Jr., have become general 
partners of Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


; 





, Messrs. Banigan and Fowler were 





formerly general partners in 
W. J. Banigan & Co. John S. 


‘ Hutchinson, also formerly of Bani- 


gan & Co., has become associated 
with Cohu & Torrey in the firm’s 
research department. 

Mr. Fowler will be in charge of 
the Carlisle and Harrisburg of- 
fices, formerly operated by the 
Banigan firm. 
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Problems Facing International Monetary Fund 


(Continued from page 2338) 


East, find their international eco- 
nomic position seriously deter- 
jorated as a result of the war. 
‘Their first task is to restore agri- 
cultural and industrial production 
on a modern and efficient basis 
and to bring it into line with the 
new requirements of the market. 
In the Far East, the restoration of 
production has just begun. On the 
European continent, members of 
the Fund as a group have in the 
past year succeeded in raising 
their industrial output, but it still 
remains considerably below the 
prewar level. Agricultural pro- 
duction in Europe has also risen 
and this year will be not far be- 
low prewar. Nevertheless, in some 
«countries recovery still lags, and 
in all countries there are diffi- 
culties in reaching and surpassing 
the 1938 level of output. 

The road ahead is not an easy 
one. Although foreign aid has 
been of great assistance, it is im- 
portant to recognize that recovery 
in the occupied countries has de- 
pended and will continue to de- 
pend primarily on their own ef- 
forts. In order to raise agricul- 
tural and industrial production to 
levels commensurate with the 
technical progress of the past 
decade, reconstruction must be 
given priority above all other eco- 
nomic needs with the exception of 
maintaining consumption essential 
to the health and efficiency of the 
people. The countries that suf- 
fered destruction and devastation 
-are still short of equipment, trans- 
port, raw materials and, in cer- 
tain cases, food and shelter. These 


shortages must be made good be- | 


fore their’ labor efficiency and 
productive power can be fully 
realized. 

The countries which suffered 
from enemy occupation still need 
-considerable external assistance to 
help them in restoring produc- 
tion. The countries that can pro- 
vide capital in significant amount 
out of their present resources are 
limited in number. Even so, there 
has been a gratifying willingness 
pn the part of some countries, 
themselves in need, to provide .to 
others the moderate credits they 
are in a position to offer. But the 
“only substantial sources of for- 
eign capital are the countries 
whose large domestic output and 
strong international economic 
position enable them to maintain 
an export surplus. In the past 
year, the United States and Can- 
ada have made capital available 
on a very large scale for urgent 
reconstruction needs. Since the 
-end of the war the United States 
‘Government has authorized 
credits in excess of $8 billion and 
the Canadian Government has au- 
thorized credits of $2 billion. A 
number of countries in Europe 
have also helped by making 
credits available for trade and re- 
construction. The provision of ad- 
‘ditional foreign capital remains, 
nevertheless, of the greatest im- 
portance to the restoration of the 
world economy. 

Efforts to maintain and to re- 
store production and international 
investment cannot have anything 
like their full effect without a 
reasonable degree of monetary 
and exchange stability. In fact, 
only a few countries have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining even mod- 
erate stability of prices. In some 
countries inflation has been ex- 
treme. In others, it has previously 
been held in check, although in a 
few cases controls have recently 
been weakening. The inflationary 
forces generated during the war 
are being augmented by a con- 
tinuation of budgetary deficits 
‘and the further expansion of 
‘money. Almost every country is 
‘spending far more for military pur- 
poses than was anticipated. With 
these inflationary forces super- 
imposed on the disruption of 
world economic relations caused 
by the war, it is not surprising 
that the present pattern of ex- 
change relationships contains a 


and the promotion of currency 


among the important tasks facing 
the Fund, 


Exchange Controls 


During the war exchange con- 
trols and restrictions were essen- 
tial to mobilize and conserve for- 
eign exchange resources; their con- 
tinuance now reflects the inade- 
quacy of a country’s foreign ex- 
change resources relative to its 
needs and the importance of 
guarding against disturbing capital 
movements. In most countries there 


number of grave distortions. The ,for other currencies will enable 
elimination of these distortions | these countries to see more clearly 


the problem of fitting their cur- 


stability and expanding trade are | rencies into the structure of ex- 


change rates. 


We recognize that in some cases 
|the initial par values that are 
| established may later be found in- 
|compatible with the maintenance 
(of a balanced international pay- 
| ments position at a high level of 
|domestic economic activity. Be- 
| cause the entire world is in need 
of goods, some countries may 
| maintain ‘foreign exchange values 
| for their currencies which are not 

for the time being a great handi- 
,cap to the sale of their exports, 


is a severe shortage of goods of all | but which prove to be too high 
kinds that must be obtained from | when production is revived all 
abroad. In such countries, ex- | over the world and the immediate 
change restrictions are unavoid-|Shortage of import goods is in 
able for a time in order to assure | large part met. Such countries 
that the most essential require-|™ay later find difficulty in sell- 
ments for consumption and recon- ing sufficient exports to pay for 
struction will be met out of their | "¢eded imports. When this occurs, 
limited foreign exchange resour- | the Fund will be faced with new 
ces. Then, too, there is the ever- | problems of adjustment and will 
present danger of capital flight, | have to recognize the unusual cir- 
particularly in periods af adjust-|Cumstances under which the 


ognizes that many countries will 
have to continue to use the ma- 
chinery of exchange control to 
prevent the dissipation of their ex- 
change resources and the weaken- 
ing of their international eco- 


flight. 


ment. The Fund Agreement rec- | 


nomic position through capital 


initial par values were deter- 
mined. It is just at such times that 
|\the Fund can be most useful in 
|seeing that necessary exchange 
,adjustments are made in an 
orderly manner and competitive 
|exchange depreciation is avoided. 


Use of the Fund’s Resources 


These considerations should not| The Fund provides facilities to 
discourage rapid progress toward | countries that require temporary 
the elimination of unnecessary |help in meeting balance of pay- 
exchange restrictions on current |ments deficits. There are limita- 
transactions, The more currencies | tions on the use of the Fund’s 
become convertible, the easier | resources by members. The use of 
will be the task of freeing the re- | the Fund’s resources must be con- 
maining currencies from such | sistent with the stated purposes 
restrictions.. It is fortunate that|of the Fund. Members must not 
there is now every prospect for|use the Fund’s resources for a 
an early resumption of the con-| large and sustained outflow of 
vertibility of sterling in connec- | capital, nor is the Fund intended 
tion with current transactions. |to provide facilities for relief and 
The credits made available to the | reconstruction. In this connection 
United Kingdom by the United a certain misunderstanding exists 
States and Canada will enable | regarding the use of the Fund’s 
Britain to buy essential imports | resources which should be cleared 
and to pay for them with con-/up at the beginning of its opera- 
vertible sterling. The British Gov- | tions. 
ernment has also expressed its; The Executive Directors do not 
intention to make agreements|think that it follows from the 
with the countries concerned |releyant provisions of the Fund 
varying according to the circum-| Agreement that’ a member is 
stances of each case, for an early | necessarily debarred from using 


settlement covering the sterling 
balances accumulated by sterling 
area and other countries. These 
developments will help in restor- 
ing convertibility of currencies 
and freedom in current trans- 


actions in accordance with ithe 
provisions of the Fund Agree- 
ment, 


Exchange Rates 
In ordinary times, the pattern 


|continuity which gives it an ele- 
ment of strength and stability. A 


tablished position of currencies. 
In some respects our problems at 
present are less extreme than 


a greater realization of the need 
to keep prices and costs in hand 
and to keep the balance of pay- 
ments in order. But we must 
frankly face the fact that cur- 
rency systems of some countries 
have completely broken down and 
they must be rehabilitated before 
they can be stabilized. There are 
other currencies in which some 
change in the present foreign ex- 
change values may be necessary. 
While a start toward orderly ex- 
change arrangements can be made 
by establishing initial par values 
for many currencies that already 
have an element of stability, there 
will remain the great task of re- 
habilitating weak currencies :nd 
integrating them in the world 


tend the period of’ consultation, 
and an agreement on the initial 


uation becomes more stable. In 





| of exchange rate has an historical | 


great war radically alters the es- | 


after the last war. There has been | 


structure of exchange rates. For 
such countries, the Fund can ex- 


par values can be postponed until 
their economic and monetary sit- 


the meantime, the fact that initial 
par values have been established 


'the Fund’s resources, because it 
|is importing “relief-type” goods, 
|i.e., goods of a type hitherto sup- 
_plied by UNRRA, or because it is 
‘importing machinery and equip- 
‘ment to replace what was de- 
istroyed or worn out during the 
war. The Fund will not operate 
| by examining the specific use 
'which is made by members of 
‘each parcel of foreign exchange 
they purchase from it. Indeed, it 
would be futile to attempt this, 
as members will also be using 
| their own exchange resources, and 
'a member ean allocate a par- 
ticular outlay of exchange to one 
or the other source. What is signi- 
ficant is the magnitude of the use 
which a member makes of the 
Fund’s resources and the pros- 
pective balance of payments posi- 
tion of that member. 


It is from this point of view 


Fund’s resources for relief and 
reconstruction must be regarded. 
The Fund will clearly not serve 
as a relief agency like UNRRA: 
it cannot give foreign exchange 
away. Nor would it sell foreign 
exchange to a member when 


repay the Fund. Members could 





position of the country concerned 
(including long-term capital 
movements) will be such that its 
use of the Fund’s resources will 
be of relatively short duration. 


It is clear that in starting opera- 
tions at a time when much remains 
to be done in reconstructing the 
war-devasted economies, the Fund 
runs the risk that some of its re- 
sources may be used for other 
than temporary assistance. There 
will at times be differences of 
opinion as to whether a member 
is making proper use of the 
Fund’s resources. There are cer- 
tain to be disappointments be- 
cause of the restraints placed on 
use of the Fund’s resources by 
some members. And there will, no 
doubt, be errors of judgment in 
assuming risks of one kind or 
another. The Executive Directors 
consider it their duty to bring to 
the attention of the Board of Gov- 
ernors the fact that in the early 
period of its operations the Fund 
may take risks that would not be 
justified under normal circum- 
stances. 

For a varety of reasons, the 
risks involved may not, however, 
be as great as might appear at 
first sight. First, certain creditor 
countries in a position to do so 
have already made _ substantial 
loans to aid in reconstruction. 
Second, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment will supplement what recon- 
struction loans are made avail- 
able directly by governments and 
through the private capital mar- 
ket. Third, as indicated above, the 
Executive Directors will exercise 
the power to limit or postpone 
exchange operations with coun- 
tries whose economies are so out 
of balance that their use of the 
Fund’s resources would be con- 
trary to the purposes of the Fund 


monetary instability by prevent~ 
ing it, to some. extent, from 
spreading to other countries. 

_ On the international side, too, 
important conditions will have te 
be fulfilled to achieve a balanced 
and expanding world eccnomy. 
The Fund was conceived as’ one 
element in a many-sided approach 
to the task of reestablishing a 
functioning world economic sys- 
tem. Other elements were the 
solution of the immediate post- 
war problems of relief and rehab- 
ilitation, means for encouraging 
and regulating the flow of inter- 
national investment, including fi- 
nancial provision for meeting the 
emergency requirements of coun- 
tries most adversely affected by 
the war, liberal commercial volicy 
arrangements of a multilatera? 


character, and some provision for 


mitigating excessive fluctuations. 
in the prices of primary products, 
including food-stuffs. Progress 
along some of these lines has beer 
more rapid than along others. The 
accomplishments of UNRRA are 
well known, though it is not yet 
clear what measures will be 
adopted to take care of such con- 
tinuing needs as there may be for 
relief without expectation of ul- 
timate repayment. But much re- 
mains to be done in other fields of 
rsa ne economic coovera- 
ion. 


All countries have shown an 
appreciation of the important role 
that international investment can 
play in reconstructing and de- 
veloping the world economy. The 
members of the Internationa 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, by their subscriptions, 
are assuming much of the risk in- 
volved in international lending, 
and they are giving effective en- 
couragement to the revival and ex- 





Agreement or prejudicial to the 
Fund or the members. Finally, the 
Executive Directors will have the 
situation under constant review 
and will take appropriate action 
if the situation warrants. 


Limited Scope of the Fund 

It would be a serious mistake to 
regard the Fund as capable by it- 
self of solving the economic prob- 
lems the world now faces. It has 
neither the power nor the re- 
sources to do this, nor was it de- 
signed for this purpose. The func- 
tion of the Fund is to aid mem- 
bers in maintaining arrangements 
that promote the balanced expan- 
sion of international trade and in- 
vestment and in this way con- 
tribute to the maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real 
income, While the Fund can be of 
help in this direction, the attain- 
ment of these ultimate objectives 
—high levels of employment and 
production—must in the end de- 
pend upon the pursuit of appro- 
priate national economic policies 
and upon the solution of other in- 
ternational economic and _ political 
problems. No monetary organiza- 
tion, however ably devised, can 
be a substitute for wise policies in 





the national and _ international 
sphere. 
A balanced and _ expanding 


world economy cannot be attained 
without adequate production. Un- 
til countries are again produciag 


that the avoidance of use of the |° an efficient basis, they cannot 


export enough to pay for their 
essential imports. This is the fun- 
damental condition for achieving 
a sustained balance in interna- 
tional payments in the long run. 
It is important, therefore, that in 
all countries in which output has 


the is no reasonable prospect | been reduced by the war, special 
that the ig oe will ig <n to | efforts should be made to increase 


production and to raise produc- 


not properly use the Fund to fi-| tive efficiency. 
nance long-term reconstruction 
plans which involve sustained use| tial for maintaining orderly ex- 
of the Fund’s resources to meet a i i 
continuing deficit in their bal-|mary sources of inflation or de- 
ance of international payments. |flation are found 
The Fund is not empowered to eat 
provide financing of that sort. The | that the Fund can do to eliminate 
essential test of the propriety of |the instability of domestic prices 
use of the Fund’s resources is not | where the chief sources and price 
the character of the goods im-/|fluctuations are in domestic ar- 
ported, but rather whether the 3. Bu 
prospective balance of payments help to minimize the effects of 


Monetary stability is also essen- 
change arrangements. The pri- 


in national 
policies. There is not a great <leal 





rangements. But the Fund can 


pension of sound and productive 
investment. Although large re- 
construction loans have been 
made, there is a continuing need& 
for foreign capital for productive 
purposes. It is expected that the 
International Bank will soon be in 
a position to carry some of this 
load. 

The organization of interna- 
tional collaboration on commer- 
cial policy has proceeded less 
rapidly than might have been 
hoped. But the initial preparatory 
conference on world trade and 
employment is to be held in Lon- 
don next, month. The Fund has 
clearly @ very great interest in 
the successful outcome of the 
commercial policy discussions ane 
in the achievement of trading ar- 
rangements among its mem)ers 
which are conducive to a high 
level of exchange of goods on @ 
multilateral basis, 


We have thought it well to give 
this brief review of some of the 
problems facing the Fund in order 
to indicate at the outset the per- 
spective in which we see our 
work. We do not underestimate 
the difficulties facing us. But we 
feel that the Fund can make an 
important contribution to the solu- 
tion of the economic vroblems 
confronting the world. The work 
of the Fund will be facilitated by 
appropriate domestic and inter— 
national economic policies. Above 
all, it is imperative that the grave 
international political problems 
now restraining world recovery 
be progressively solved. An in- 
dispensable element in a prosper— 
ous world economy is cooperation 
among all countries for establish- 
ing and maintaining an enduring 
peace. 





Flynn and Levitt Admit 
F. H. de Beaulieu to Firm 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF— 
Frank H. de Beaulieu has heen 
admitted to partnership in Flynn 
and Levitt, 411 West Seventh 
Street. Mr. de Beaulieu recently 
became associated with the firm. 

Robert A. Nusbaum has been 
added to the staff of Flynn and 
Levitt. 2 
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Is Railroad Pessimism Warranted? 


(Continued from page 2335) 


pean war in 1914, than is now 
generally recognized. 

At that time tne American rail- 
roads had reached a new stage in 
their development. By a queer 
coincidence the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rendered its 


report in the so-called “Five Per | 


Cent. Rate Case” on the eve of 


European hostilities. This report, | 


though denying in large part the 
petition of the Kastern railroad 
companies for increased charges, 


affirmed that “the net operating | 


income of the carriers... con- 
sidered as a whole, is . 
than is demanded by the public 
interest.” This statement inditated 
an apparent change in the atti- 
tude of the Commission since the 
decisions rendered in the 1910 
rate cases. The carriers then were 


flatly refused any increase in the) 


general. level of rates on the 
ground that they were amply 
prosperous. 

During the period of these two 
well known rate increase investi- 
tions, the railroads as a whole had 


been’ experiencing various kinds) 


of operating and financial diffi- 
culties. The current policies of 
railroad control had destroyed a 
great deal of the initiative and 


enterprise in railroad expansion | 


and development. Improvements 
and extensions of transportation 


facilities no longer offered as. 
profitable a field of enterprise as | 
in former years. Having already | 


acquired advantageous territorial 
connections, the constructive ac- | 
tivities of American railroads be- | 
came limited largely to local im- 
provements and physical better- 
ments demanded by the growth | 
of traffic. Though these improve-. 
ments, undoubtedly, increased 
earning capacity, the gains were 
not as pronounced as in the case | 
of extensions and new consolida- | 


tions. The investment in new rail- | 


road capital did not then promise | 
the speculative yield of earlier 


years. Moreover, through heavy | 


expenditures for increased branch | 
mileage, additional main tracks, | 
large and fancy terminals and 
similar intensive improvements | 
many of the railroads had become | 
burdened more heavily with fixed | 
charges than was warranted by | 
their immediate or prospective | 
earning capacity. 

This adverse financial situation 
could be ascribed largely to the 
following causes: (1) Small earn- 
ing capacity of new branch mile- 
age and -non-income producing 
improvements; (2) reduced scale 
of operating economies; (3) 
higher standards of railroad serv- 
ice; (4) increasing wage costs; (5) 
increasing rates paid for capital, 
and (6) adverse legislative enact- 
ments. 


Conditions in World War I 


When the United States entered 
the European war in the Spring 
of 1917, the railroad problem had 
become acute. There was a short- 
age of equipment of all kinds, an 
insufficient and inefficient labor 
supply; a declining margin of net 
earnings, despite increased traffic, 
and an impending demoralization 
of railroad credit. Added perplex- 
ities were found in the uncertain 
political attitude toward the rail- 
roads. The conflicting regulations 
of the States and the Federal gov- 
ernment prevented efficient co- 
ordination of the country’s trans- 
portation system and caused an 
annual loss to the companies 
estimated at over $100,000,000. 


In the endeavor to have a 
fixed and uniform railroad 
policy established throughout the 
Union, the leading railroad sys- 
tems organized an Executives’ 
Advisory Committee, to place be- 
fore Congress a plan of control 
whereby the companies would be 
freed from the authority of the 
various State Commissions and at 
the same time would be assured a 
certain and fixed policy of gov- 
ernmental administration to which 


smaller | 


they could adjust their schemes | storing 


speculation in railroad 


of operation and expansion. The | shares was the plan to consolidate 


Congressional committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into this sub- 
ject (known as the Newlands 
Committee), held a number of 
hearings during 1916 and 1917, 
but practically abandoned its 
work with the declaration of the 
war. The whole matter, therefore, 
was left in abeyance to be finally 
| taken up again after the return to 
peace conditions. 


During the nine months of the 
war preceding government opera- 
tion, the railroads of the country 
floundered in a sea of irresponsi- 
ble centralized* direction while 
under private and responsible fi- 
nancial control. The companies 

voluntarily surrendered their in- 
| dividual initiative and independ- 
| ence as a war measure, but with- 
out any adequate relief to assure 
| their financial or corporate in- 
| tegrity. Under this system the 
|operating difficulties multiplied 
|to an extent that made direct 
| government operation not only a 
| military but a financial necessity. 
| Whatever may be said at this 
‘late date of the policy of direct 
| government wartime operation of 


\the railroads in World War I,| 


| there can be little doubt that, con- 
sidering the circumstances, the 
owners and managers of the lines 
were benefited thereby. 


could hardly have continued with 
out general bankruptcy or finan- 
cial demoralization. 
fairness, be said, however, 
the assumption of direct opera- 


It cannot, in | 
that | 


the lines into a limited number 
of systems. This gave an impetus 
to system acquisitions by railroad 
and financiai interests, ushered in 
an era of competitive “line grab- 
bing,” such as that fostered by the 
Van Sweringen brothers and pro- 
moted by the rival Pennroad 
Company. As may be readily re- 
called by many still living, the 
outcome was a feverish boosting 
of railroad securities far above 
their intrinsic values. This was 
followed by an utter .coHapse. 


But while all this was géing on 
in a period of enterprise and ex- 
pansion, the railroad properties 
were being greatly . improved. 
Adniinistrative methods were-bet- 
tered and, insofar as ‘they were 
permitted by the union regula- 
tions, labor saving devices were 
widely introduced. All this ~was 
decidedly beneficial to the -rail- 
road companies during .the .peried 
of prosperity which came to an 
end in 1929. They handled a vast. 
amount of traffic expeditiously 
and with profit. With greatly im- 
proved physical facilities the “law 
of diminishing returns” on heavily 
increased traffic beyond the capac- 
ity of the lines to handle did not 





Private | 


operation under military necessity | period in Florida, there -were no 


operate as it did prior to the entry 
of the United States into the 
World War. Excepting a brief 


freight embargoes, and.net income 


increased more rapidly than the 


tion by the government did not) 


foster serious evils. The diver- 
sion® of traffic from customary 
channels, the laxity of executive 


/morale, the inefficiency of labor 


and the resulting high operating 
costs, the impaired earnings, the 
under-maintenance and the gen- 
eral disorganization of competing 


volume of traffic. 


Too Rapid Expansion 
But the railroad executives 
failed to use proper caution in 
their capitalization plans. They 


| acted on the assumption of a con- 


progressive forces, together with | 


the loss of adaptation of each line 
to traffic and operating conditions 


adjustment when a regime of pri- 
vate initiative and management 
was again to prevail. It was rec- 
ognized that when the railroads 


were returned to their owners | 


they were not the same properties 
as when taken over by the gov- 
ernment. The metamorphosis, 


marked a new stage in their life 
history. A new basis for judging 
railroad investment values had to 
come into being. 


Transportation Act of 1920 


This new basis was partly sup- 
plied by the Transportation Act 
of 1920. This law not only seemed 
to assure substantial increases in 
the prevailing railroad rates, but 
it also gave a sort of guarantee 
of “a living wage’ for railroad 
services, since as a means of rate 
adjustment the new Railroad Act 
provided: 

“In the exercise of its power 
to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates, the Commission shall ini- 
tiate, modify, establish or adjust 
such rates so that carriers as a 
whole (or as a whole in each 
of such groups or territories as 
the Commission may from time 
to time designate) will, under 
honest, efficient and economical 
management and reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance of 
way, structures and equipment, 
earn an aggregate annual net 
railway operating income equal, 
as nearly as may be, to a fair 
return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property of such 
carriers held for and used in 
the service of transportation.” 
Such a subtle guarantee, how- 

ever, was visionary. It served, 
however, the purpose of restoring 
railroad credit for the time being, 
and the rails again entered the 
arena of stock speculation. 

Another provision in the Rail- 
road Act of 1920, which aided in 
reviving railroad credit and re- 











though not physically complete, | 





were all matters which required | one need eh a Niels of pros- 


tinuous traffic growth at a con- 
stantly increasing gain. They 
launched upon elaborate schemes 
of intensive physical improve- 
ment. They bought properties and 
branch lines at inflated prices. 


They sought superior facilities as-4 


a means of meeting competition 
AH this is 


perity. It would not have proven 
harmful to the carriers even in 
the depression crisis had the capi- 
tal employed for the purpose been 
obtained by the issuance of stock 
instead of by fixed interest obli- 
gations. In consequence of reck- 
less or injudicious financing, how- 
ever, the very means by which.a 
number of the leading railroad 
companies sought to strengthen 
their competitive traffic positions 


and increase their earnings, have 


brought acute financial difficul- 
ties upon themselves. 


Take the Wabash as an exam- 
ple. Under the administration of 
the late W. H. Williams, this car- 
rier, when barely out of receiver- 
ship and with impaired credit, put 
into effect an elaborate expansion 
program. In 1925 it purchased 
the Ann Arbor Railroad at a high 
eost. It also acquired the capital 
stock of the Lake Erie & Fort 
Wayne Railroad. It bought heavi- 
ly into the Lehigh Valley and, in 
addition, in five years time it 
spent about $50,000,000 on im- 
provements and betterments. All 
this was largely accomplished by 
selling bonds with inferior equity. 
Between 1924 and 1928, inclusive, 
the Wabash issued $46,000,000 in 
bonds and, in addition, about 
$12,000,000 of equipment trust 
obligations. The heavy interest 
burdens thus incurred could™~bé 
borne only on a basis of continu- 
ously increasing traffic, so that, 
when the depression came, the 
company was unable to meet these 
charges, and receivership was*the 
inevitable outcome. 


The bankruptcy of the Seaboard 
Air Line was also the effect of an 
incautious policy of physical ex- 
pansion and a heaping up of fixed 
interest obligations. Encouraged 
by the temporary enormous traffic 
increase induced by the fantastic 
Florida “boom,” the management 
of this road undertook to expend 
millions of dollars for new mile- 


{-continuous bett@ 


age and for additional facilities, at 
a time when its credit was still 
in a dubious state. For more 
than twenty years the company’s 
financial structure had been too 
weak to meet the uncertain and 
fluctuating traffic offered to its 
lines. Yet, despite this situation, 
it put out, directly and indirectly, 
approximately $75,000,000 in high- 
rate, fixed interest obligations. 
The ultimate burden of this reck- 
less finaneing, of course, falls 
upon-the innocent. investing pub- 
lic. “In=“hoom” periods, investors 
generally do not look far ahead, 
and, in this case, were induced to 
believe that an inflated bubble, 
fostered by Florida land jobbers, 
would retain its gas forever. 


Thexfailures of the Seaboard 
} Air Line;the Florida East Coast 
and. the .Wabash..furnish a re- 
matrkable-ebject lesson in railroad 
investment. . The difficulty. of the 
rail carriers is not entirely a ques- 
tion of traffic. or of competition. 
The volume. of traffic has always 
fluctuated, and in past depressions 
it has also fallen off heavily. 
Moreover, it is not to be expected 
Ahat railroads can reduce operat- 
ing costs with the same flexibility 
as industrial concerns. The error 
of the carriers has been in their 
methods of financing—the heap- 
ing up of fixed charges on- the 
basis of temporary and fluctuat- 
ing earnings. 


The Present Situation 


There are two factors which 
stand out in the present railroad 
situation which distinguish it from 
the previous postwar period. One 
is the favorable operating condi- 
tions under private ownership and 
heavy traffic experienced by the 
railroads during the war. The 
second factor is» the substantial 
scaling down of fixed charges 
through refunding and debt re- 
duction or through reorganiza- 
tions. A number.ef companies 
have accumulated large cash re- 
serves, in addition to excess prof- 
its drawbacks. Despite scarcity 
of materials and-skortages of cars, 
the rail _properties-have been kept 
in excellent condition. There has 
been, moreover, no impairment of 
administrative efficiency as dur- 
ing the period of government op- 
eration in the previous war, and 
there has been no switches in per- 
sonnel or administrative control, 
as occurred after 1920. Of course, 
much the same problems face 
the whole industry now, as then. 
Higher wages; -exeessive pension 
payments, and?76tWer heavier op- 
Lerating costs; @g-.well as loss of 
business due to strikes, reduced 
traffic and increased..competition’ 
from “other carriers: must agaii) 
be overcome. But there is no in- 
dication of a repetition of the “‘im- 
provement and betterment” spree 
that occurred in the @ecade 1920- 
1930. And-there:is’ a@ithing at all 
in the nature of wa#té2:of capital 
through compet i 
tion of subsidiary “vJines. The 











rn 


craze for consolidagir of rail 
lines has, petered<oufentirely. 
The -pressing nee@*of the rail- 
roads*is for higher fates to offset 
their-heavier operating costs. This 
is widely recognized¥and substan- 
tial increase in ch@rges is ex- 
pected. There is s#lH room for 
operating” economies and im- 
proved _ services, ut railroad 


physical progress hag’advanced to 
a stage where oppéfrtunities for 
improvements to re@tice costs are 
of a limited nature. This does 
not mean that theré will not be 
mts of one 
kind or another.~ But much of 
such betterments awill be in the 
nature’ of attracting business 
rather than lowering. operating 
costs. With payrolts now $1.5 bil- 
lion above 1940, with $90 millions 
of payroll taxes, amd with much 
higher materials’ cegts,-as well as 
need for new capi outlays not 
bringing ina commefigurate return, 
additional reveaues-must be had 
to keep the rai ro@é ‘companies 
solvent. $9 

Yet high rates, even if granted, 
are not a sure cute of railroad 
financial ills. 








we acquisi- | 





| 
rate boost diverts traffic and aids 


competing carriers. When phys- 
ical facilities are ample, the chief 
earnings factor of the rail lines 
is a dense and balanced traffic. 
A railroad normally is .a business 
of increasing returns, and each 
addition to traffic volume should 
mean greater revenue under re- 
duced unit costs. 


Readjustment of Rate Structure 


Railroad future progress will 
also be determined to a consider- 
able extent by improvements and 
readjustments; in the present 
freight rate structure. The freight 
rate system has grown up over 
the past century and in many Tre- 
spects is antiquated. Censider- 
able dissatisfaction exists regard- 
ing both the general and, regional 
class rates, but to alter them will 
not be an easy problem. The 
whole rate structure is so inter- 
twined that a slight change in one 
item sometimes requires a read- 
justment of the whole fabric. This 
is well indicated by the furor 
created by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission in the recent 
decision regarding Southern and 
Northeastern class rates. 


Yet, aside from the problems of 
rate adjustment required by ex- 
igencies of trade and. traffic dis- 
tribution, modifications in the 
systems of rates are necessary in 
a rapidly developing country. to 
keep pace with changing economic 
conditions, both regional and na- 
tional. Adaptation to business 
changes is an essential element 
of successful railroad operation 
and development. Under private 
ownership, and with character- 
istic operating skill, American 
railroad managers must be active 
and alert in seeking new traffic 
as well as in physically improving 
their properties. They must also 
have an incentve to do this. A 
strong contrast between Europe 
and the United States has been 
the fact that the European rail- 
roads generally have taken traffic 
as it is offered to them, whereas 
the American railroads have been 
forced to create their traffic. 


Conclusion 


On the basis of present and 
prospective conditions, and given 
a substantial increase in rates that 
will result in additional revenues 
without adversely affecting their 
traffic, there is no basis for ex- 
treme pessimism regarding the 
future of the railroads. Certainly, 
their situation today does not in- 
dicate the unfavorable factors 
which wé¢re present after the last 
war, when there came in the wake 
of* postwar boom an inordinate 
expansion of railroad bonded in- 
debtedness that resulted in the 
usual bankruptcy and collapse of 
railroad credit when a business 
recession followed. 


Kansas Banking During th 
War Economy Period 1939-1945 
—L. J. Pritchard — University -of 


Kansas Publications, Industrial 
Research Series No. 7, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.—Paper 
—No charge. 





Preparation of Company Annual 
Reports — American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y.—Paper—Dis- 
tribution restricted to company 
members of the American Man- 
agement Association until April 1, 
1947; eligible companies desiring 
to obtain extra copies of the re- 
port to distribute to executives 
who will not reeeive it through 


j}regular membership channels may 


procure them at $2 per copy. The 
price to non-members will be $3 


Each substantial on and after April 1, 1947. 
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“Menace of Discretionary Government Agencies 


(Continued from page 2336) 
tive agencies of the Un.ced S.aces. 
Both courts and agencies, it 
should go without saying, must 
operate not only within the laws 
but within the purpose of the laws 
and the Constitution. 

However, two contrary points 

of emphasis have gained Consider- 
able currency in the last decade 
or so. The first might almost be 
called the “cult” of discretion. The 
other is the assumption that whait- 
ever is official or officially done, 
is necessary and therefore lawful. 
While discretion has its place and 
government must operate, it 
should require no argument to 
demonstrate that constant em- 
phasis on these two themes will 
inevitably des:roy governrent ac- 
cording to law and_ substitute 
mere fiat in the place of justice. 
‘Where law ends, arbitrary 
power begins. If the laws may 
be bent to the preference of any 
official agent or tribunal, they 
cease to be laws and become 
merely advisory declarations of 
the Legislature. But this nat‘on 
was founded upon the premise, 
enunciated in the Declaration of 
Independence, that all arbitrary 
executive power is to be avoided. 
Tt is therefore unsound and un- 
wise to divide government into 
matters of law and matters of dis- 
cretion, because such ‘a divis‘on 
implies that the one is as proper 
as the other. Although we may 
never wholly achieve it in all de- 
tails, the whole theory and cast 
of our government is that it is a« 
government of law rather than a 
government of men. Discretion is 
merely the inescapable or unin- 
tentional residue. 

Nor is it any more valid 
divide the field into matters of 
law and matters of government. 
While it is often convenient to 
refer to the mixed field of law and 
government, we do not mean 
thereby that matters of govern- 
ment are beyond the law. Under 
our constitutional system, gov- 
ernmental powers must be exer- 
cised within the law. 

In connection with either dis- 
eretion or government, it is im- 
portant also to bear in mind that 
law means not merely the letter 
of the siatutes. The aim of all 
law is justice. Justice is the aim 
of statutory law. It is the aim of 
judge-made law. It must also be 
the aim of administrative law. We 
will do well, therefore, to em- 
phasize both law and justice in 
considering administrative pow- 
ers and processes. Otherwise the 
law and the methods of applying 
it become nothing more than a 
false front behind which arbitrary, 
unethical, and irrational opera- 
tions proceed unrestrained. 

My point here is that we must 
begin with a firm basis—that we 
seek justice according to law, that 
discretion must play a subordinate 
part, andj that governmental proc- 


to 


mere fact that they are official. 
We may at times fancy that. as 
a practical people, we can safely 
deviate a bit here and there; but 
we do so at our peril and, after 
fach such indulgence, the task of 
bringing our -governmernt again 
fato line with our ideal must be 
given a high priority. 


II 


As a regular matter, how are 
we to achieve justice according to 
law? I have said that the means 
and the vehicles to that end are 
the laws and the tribunals of the 
land. Here the laws have a dual 
function. Statutes create end 
fashion the tribunals, and they 
state the “law” in its usual sense 
of substance end procedure. 


It is at this point, however, that 
we reach a crossroads in the field 
of administrative justice.. Those 
who lean toward administrative 
absolutism maintain that statutes 
should create and empower agen- 


of law, there are several obvious 
answers to that new political 
creed. 

If there is no statutory law re- 
specting procedure, administra- 
tive processes are left to be regu- 
latea solely under the ‘broad 
phrases of the Constitution. But 
ihe Constituticn does not mention 
administrative agencies or func- 
tions. In fact, it contains tne 
barest passing reference to execu- 
tive departments of government. 
Iis framers assumed that laws 
would be made by Congress and 
applied by the courts. They as- 
sumed that trial by jury would 
supply additional popular safe- 
guards. They assumed that lim- 
itations on criminal law processes 
would preserve civil liberties. Yet 
administrative justice is subject to 
none of these limitations. 

Even more important is the 
fact that the Conscitut.én is not, 
and was not intended to be a code 
of law. It sets up a form of gov- 
ernment. Administrative justice 
has been engrafted upon that 
form. It remains for us to provide 
a realm of law within which ad- 
ministrative agencies are to oper- 
ate, just as law has been provided 
for courts to administer and a 
judicial code has been developed. 
Both substantive and procedural 
law have been -provided for 
courts. There is more reason to 
do both for administrative agen- 
cies, because courts may draw 
upon the principles of the com- 
mon law and long tradition has 
given them a mode of procedure— 
whereas agencies do not profess 
to be bound by tradition and claim 
no ‘descent from the common law. 

Ii is sometimes said that, al- 
though these things may be true, 
the substantive and procedural 
law applicable to an a@dministra- 
tive agency should be prescribed 
piecemeal for that “agency alone. 
In other fields, however, “we in- 
stinctively and diligently seck 
uniformity and conformity in 
matters of procedure. Diversity 
merely feeds confusion, which is 
a great vice in any form of gov- 
ernment and operates to defeat 
the very ptirposes of good gov- 
ernment. Moreover, when ad- 
ministrative agencies are created 
or when additicnal powers are 
given to them, it is because there 
is some immediate and important 
public issue to be settled. The 
question is whether to regulate or 
not to regulate, and if so to what 
extent. rather than how to regu- 
late. It is utterly impractical to 
expect Congress, at such a time, 
to enact a complete procedural 
law for one agency or one func- 
tion. Under such circumstances, 
it is not surprising that procedural 
provisions respecting particular 
administrative agencies are often 
fragmertary, usually hastily im- 
provised, and sometimes unwisely 
imitative. 

These answers will not satisfy 
those who are distrustful of writ- 
ten law and who therefore seek to 
reduce legal processes to nothing 
more than individual judgments 
or orders in particular cases, Nor 
will they satisfy those who are 
distrustful of legislation by the 
elected representatives of the peo- 
ple and who aedvocate mstead 
the delegation of legislative and 
judicial powers to bodies of ap- 
peinted svecialists. 


But if we are to have law in 
this field, we must have legisla- 
tion. If our legislation is to be 
sound and wise, it must be 
grounded upon an understanding 
of the whole field of administra- 
tive justice. If it is to regularize. 
simplify, and make workable that 
field, then it must apvly to all 
agencies and all functions. The 
need has been recognized by most 
of those whose dufy it is to over- 
see the administration of the laws. 

On June 11 of this year the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act be- 
came a part of the law of the land. 





ries—but should eno no further. 
Yet. if we are to achieve a regime 


It was the culmination of many 
years of official studies, legisla- 


tive hearings, and cooperative dis- 
cussions. It is drawn on a func- 
tional basis and hence applies to 
all agencies or operations within 
its terms. The Gordian Knot has 
thus been cut. We have made a 
beginning. Let us pause to exam- 
ine what it is and what it means. 


III 

The Administrative Procedure 
Act covers many subjects, which 
combine into an _ indispensable 
whole. It recognizes that admin- 
istrative agencies both make and 
apply law, exercising legislative 
‘as well as judicial functions, and 
that they operate through both 
informal and formal (or hearing) 
procedures. Agencies are defined 
and functional exceptions have 
been drawn. 

The approach is summarized in 
the following words of the report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate of the United States: 


The principal problems of the 
Committee have been: First, to 
distinguish between different 
types of administrative opera- 
tions. Second, to frame general 
requirements applicable to each 
type of operation. Third, to set 
forth those requirements in 
clear and simple terms. Fourth, 
to make sure that the bill is 
complete enough to cover the 
whole field, The bill is de- 
signed to afford parties affected 
by administrative powers a 
means of knowing what their 
rights are and how they may 
be protected. By the same token 
administrators are _ provided 
with a simple course to follow 
in making administrative deter- 
minations. The jurisdiction of 
the courts is clearly stated. The 


by administrative agencies is nec- 
essary. 


(3) Third, in the matter of the 
exercise of legislative powers the 
fundamental premise of the new 
statute is that—even where sta- 
tutes do not require a hearing— 
the public has a right to notice 
and an opportunity to participate 
in rule-making and official action 
therein must be expressly taken 
upon a rational basis and for a 
legitimate purpose. 

(4) Fourth, in the field of ad- 
judication the act requires an 
amplitude of notice, availability of 
settlement opportunities, and the 
separation of functions. In other 
words, the premise is that the 
exercise of judicial functions by 
administative agencies must be 
truly judicial in essential form 
and actual substance. 

(5) Fifth, “Star Chamber” pro- 
ceedings are outlawed. No one 
may be denied the right to be ac- 
companied, represented, and ad- 
vised by counsel at all times and 
in all places. 

(6) Sixth, investigatory proc- 
esses are limted to these required 
for the purpose of securing the 
just administration of the laws, 
and the statute is designed to 
preclude “fishing expeditions” and 
investigations beyond jurisdiction 
or authority. Investigations must 
be substantially and demonstrably 
necessary to agency operations, 
must be conducted through au- 
thorized and official representa- 
tives, must be confined to the 
legal and factual sphere of the 
agency as provided by law, and 
mey not disturb or disrupt per- 
sonal privacy, or unreasonably 


for judicial review of matters of 
discretion. 


Thus, statements of grounds zre 
required where deniais occur in 
informal or non-hearing cases of 
rule-making or adjudication. In- 
vestigative powers may be exer- 
cised only as authorized and in 
accordance with the law and the 
facts. In statutory hearing cases 
subject to Section 8, the agency 
must make findings and conclu- 
sions, and state the reasons and 
basis therefor, upon all the mate- 
rial issues of .. . discretion pre- 
sented on the record. A declara- 
tory order may be issued or re- 
fused only in the exercise of sound 
discretion. Judicial review is sus- 
pended only so far as agency ac- 
tion is by law committed to 
agency discretion, Committed “by 
law” means, of course, that 
claimed discretion must have been 
intentionally given to the agency 
by the Congress, rather than as- 
sumed by it in the absence of ex- 
press statement of law to the con- 
trary. “Abuse of discretion” is 
expressly made reviewable. 

It would be hard for anyone to 
argue that this act did anything 
other than cut down the “cult of 
discretion” so far as Federal law 
is concerned. 

(9) Ninth, finally, the act ex- 
pressly provides not only that ev- 
ery instance of “legal wrong” shall 
be subject to judicial review but 
that adequate intermediate judi- 
cial relief shall be provided, that 
inaction shall be as much subject 
to review as excessive action, and 
that every recognized type of 
question of law—including sup- 
porting evidence for findings upon 





interfere with private occupation 
or enterprise. Similarly, the is- 
suance of actual subpoenas must 
be equal, rational and authorized; 





bill thus provides for public in- 

formation, administrative oper- 

ation, and judicial review. 

We may, therefore, safely as- 
sume that the statute is, as its 
framers intended it to be, com- 
plete and plenary. 

The terms of the statute are, of 
course, technical. The legislative 
documents which accompany it 
tend to explain the meaning of 
particular words and phrases. This 
is not the place to enter upon a 
discussion*of the minute applica- 
tions of its several provisions. 
However, it will fittingly supple- 
ment the general description, 
from which I have just read, to 
enumerate some of the basic 
premises of the legislation. There 
are nine that will illustrate the 
purpose and the coverage of this 
statute: 

(1) The frist of these basic 
premises has already been indi- 
cated. The field of administra- 
tive justice can and must b2 made 
subject to democratic legislative 
processes. Administrative agencies 
can and must be bourd by the 
statutory law of the land. Therein 
they have duties as well as pow- 
ers. They are not ambassadors 
plenivotentiary, circumscribed by 
no rules save what they choose to 
call the good of the State. They 
are merely agents, bound by the 
scope of their authoritv and com- 
manded to do justice in the exe- 
cution of the laws. 


(2) The second is that admin- 
istrative agencies have an affirma- 
tive duty to make known to the 
public their organization, methods 
and procedures as a prerequisite 
to the exercise of administrative 
functions. This may be something 
new, but it is indispensable if the 
mystery and confustion is to be 
taken out of the administrative 
process; Courts operate in the 
narrow territorial confines of 
judicial districts, but agencies 
have a country-wide jurisdiction. 
Court ‘organization is minutely 
vrescrided by statute, while agen- 
cies are left to devise their own 
setups, Court procedure has been 
standardized bv the centuries in; 


its essentials, while administrative 


and any supoena is contestable 
prior to or upon enforcement. 


(7) Seventh, statutory hearings, 
whether in the field of rule-mak- 
ing Or adjudication, must gener- 
ally conform to the accepted 
modes of receiving proof in non- 
jury cases and of testing proof. 
It would be possible to expand on 
this subject at some length, but 
the real significance of these pro- 
visions will become more appar- 
ent in connection with the matter 
of administrative decisions, which 
are the crux of administrative jus- 
tice. 

The fundamenial requirement 
respecting statutory hearings and 
decisions is that administrative 
action must be taken “upon von- 
sideration of the whole record. 

. . and as supported by and in 
accordance with the reliable, pro- 
bative and substantial evidence.” 

The act is perfectly vlain—if 
not, indeed, redundant—to the cf- 
fect that evidence, issues and de~ 
cisions are a single whole, that 
the decision may not be made ex- 
cept upon and in accordance with 
the evidence, and the evidence 
must meet the tests of reliability 
and probity prevailing in courts 
of law or equity in non-adminis- 
trative cases. 

Whether or not tiiere is a sta- 
tutory administrative hearing it 
is undeniably a major premise of 
the statute that administrative ac- 
tion of any sort must be tested by 
facts, that the facts must be 
nroved uvon a record, and that 
the proof must meet the tests 
familiar in traditional Anglo- 
American judicature. 


(8) Eighth, so much for questions 
of fact. But what of questions of 
law? The act simply and expressly 
provides that courts “shall decide 
all relevant questions of law, in- 
terpret constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions, and determine the 
meaning of applicability of the 
terms of any agency action.” Its 
further premise, moreover, is that 
discretion must be exercised in a 
sov'nd and rational manner. and 
within the obiectives permissible 
under law. Not only is that the 
whole tenor of the statute but the 


act expressly provides both for 





methods are new. For these rea- 
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the things which are necessary to 


' 
sons, informational rule-making test the exercise of discretion and 


which agency action rests—shall 
be subject to judicial review. It 
is “therefore a major premise of 
the statute that judicial review is 
not merely available but is plen- 
ary in every proper sense of the 
word, No administrative agency 
need fear it so long as adminis- 
trative operations accord with 
law, but no citizen need complain 
that he is without it if he has been 
subjected to injury beyond the 
law. 

None of these premises of the 
Administrative Procedure Act 
will bear attack unless the con- 
cept of justice according to law 
is to be abandoned. There is no 
half-measure or middle road. 
However, the statute need not be 
viewed as a strait-jacket for 
administrative agencies. Except so 
|far as there may be other or “out- 
Por pune requirements of law, it 
|simplifies as well as directs ad- 
|ministrative processes. Official 
|compliance will set at rest end- 
less bickering and discussions as 
|to what is proper procedure. Un- 
| der the act, agency action may be 
| attacked—hut it can be as simply 
defended. If indeed there is any 
| danger to good and efficient gov- 
‘ernment in the act, that danger 
lies in its becoming merely a form 
'through indifferent administra- 
|tion, reluctant interpretation, or 
insufficient public understanding. 


What of the future? Govern- 
ment is always restless. Apart 
from the fact that we live in an 
era of governmental violence in 
many parts of the globe and that 
we have just completed the shoot- 
ing phase of the greatest war of 
our history in order to put down 
such violence, we would be fool- 
hardy to assume that government 
can stand still at home in the 
Western Hemisphere. Those who 
would change cur form of govern- 
ment may for the moment at least 
be reduced to a remnant, but 
nevertheless government will con- 
tinue to do things, to undertake 
new programs. and to devise »ew 
measures to alleviate the evils of 
the day. 

In the field of administrative 
justice we as a nation, seeking 
either to maintain or nerfect our 
domestic institutions. should forge 
ahead along two main lines. First 
we should enforce and exvand 
what we have done in the field of 
justice, Democracy must not 
merely work but must function 

(Continued on page 2368) 
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to accord with out ideals, of which 
justice according to law stands 
high on the list but requires con- 
stant effort and vigilance. Specifi- 
cally, we must first be assured 
that existing legislation to this 
end is made fully effective. Then 
we must add to it lest, for want 
ef diligence, we retrogress. 

Indeed, we must not assume 
that what we have done so far is 
either the end or necessarily the 
best course. Carefully studied and 
measured experience may indicate 
that we should revise the present 
administrative system entirely. 
For example, there may be room 
for the return of certain functions 
to the ordinary courts of the land, 
or it may be wise to create new 
wourts to exercise functions now 
casually committed—or assumed 
4o be properly committed—to ex- 
ecutive agencies. That is a line of 
progress which has been made 
from time to time in the past. 
Congress itself has recently sur- 
wendered the legislative preroga- 
tive respecting tort claims and 
committed the function to the 
wegular courts. 

Secondly, we must give more 
attention to the substantive phases 
of legislation where administra- 
tive justice is involved. That is a 
@uty which not only Congress but 
every affected interest must face. 
Heretofore, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, the trend of government 
has been for legislatures to shed 
their responsibilities for the mak- 
ing of law. There has been a much 
too ready acceptance of the idea 
that the real work of government 
must be left to the “experts.” The 
courts, too, seem to have become 
imbued with the idea that the 
judicial duty and function is theirs 
to surrender. In fact, however,.it 
may be doubted that either the 
Congress, the courts, the experts, 
or the public, gain by such un- 
restrained methods. Such a irend 
will ultimately leave Congress and 
the courts with little vital work 
to perform. At the same time the 
administrative arm finds itself 
directed to proceed with frag- 
mentary powers an kvdaTAOI 
@mentary powers and vaguely 
stated authority. 

‘It would therefore be a great 
advance if we could tear from our 
minds the concept that legisla- 
‘tures are “delegating” powers, for 
Gelegation implies surrender and 
abdication. Instead we should pro- 
ceed upon the proper theory that 
—through our legislatures — we 
@re stating law as fulsomely and 
@s accurately as possible, leaving 
the necessary execution to courts 
or administrative agencies as the 
@ase may be. By abdication legis- 
fatures and courts avoid many 
problems, rather than solve them. 
if we would proceed on the pre- 
mnises that we are stating law, we 
would in part at least narrow the 
area of doubt and “discretion.” 

Here indeed is a field of states- 
manship, good government, and 
@emocracy in which all can share 
—iegislators, administrators, edu- 
wators, the public, those who are 
regulated, and the legal profes- 
sion. It is understandable that 
flawyers traditionally consider 
judge-made law to be the highest 
form of jurisprudence. As a pro- 
fession you are also much con- 
werned with questions of the forms 
of government, the separation of 
powers, and the development of 


constitutional law. Yet each of 
you knows that, in your daily 
work, statutes and regulations 
constitute the bulk of the living 
law. I commend to you, there- 
fore the proposition that the 
proper framing of legislation 
should command some of your 
best talents and attention. Give 
your best efforts to such matters, 
for they are important if the idea 





of justice according to law is to 


survive and flourish. 
Our new administrative law 
statute reflects in letter and in 


spirit our conception of the fun- 
damental principles underlying 
the American government. I 
would express our views on that 
subject thus: 

The law is not the people; the 
people is not the law. The law 
is the spirit of justice governing 
the people. If the spirit of justice, 
impinging as it should upon every 
individual, fails to reflect full 
faith, fails to inspire full credit 
and confidence in the hearts and 
minds of the people, then there 
prevails a threat of no mean 
magnitude to the future strength 
and the future continuation of this 
form of government. If, on the 
other hand, this spirit of justice, 
prevailing in law and in adminis- 
tration, finds a resting place of 
confidence and contentment in the 
hearts and the minds’ of the 
citizenry, if each individual is 
brought to believe that he re- 
ceives the same measure of the 
spirit of justice that his brother 
receives, this nation and this form 
of government, of which we are 
so proud, will, under God, find a 
course of continuation for the 
welfare of civilization in the cen- 
turies to come. 


Bramhall, Barbour Co. 
Opens in New York 


Bramhall, Barbour & Co., Inc., 
announces its formation, with of- 
fices at 25 Broad Street, New York 
City, to conduct a general invest- 
ment business in corporate and 
municipal securities. Officers of 
the new company are: H. Keas- 
bey Bramhall, President; W. Stan- 
ton Barbour, First Vice-President; 
James E. Falion, Vice-President 
and Treasurer; James S. Johnston, 
Vice-President, and “J. Arthur 
Porter, Secretary. 

Mr. Bramhall was _ formerly 
with Dick & Merle-Smith where 
he had been a partner since 1938. 
Prior to joining that firm in 1934, 
he was associated with Field, 
Glore & Co. and before that was 
with the Guaranty Company of 
New York. During the war he 
served for two-and-one-half years 
in the Navy. 

Mr. Barbour, who was in the 
Navy for more than three years, 
is Vice-President and a Director 
of Barco Corporation and of Fol- 
lensby Lumber Company of Pat- 
erson, N. J. He was formerly as- 
sociated with Shearson, Hammill 
& Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. 

Messrs. Falion, Johnston and 
Porter were formerly with Dick 
& Merle-Smith. 


McDonald & Co. To Be 
NY Stock Exch Member 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—C. B. 
McDonald, partner in McDonald 
& Co., Union Commerce Build- 
ing, will acquire the New 
York Stock Exchange membership 
of Thomas Jordan on Nov. 14, and 
the firm, which is now a member 
of the Cleveland Stock Exchange, 
will become a member of the New 
York Exchanges: 
Douglas Rejoins S. F. Exch. 

Ronald E. Kaehler, President of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange, 
on Oct. 26 announced that Com- 
mander Robert M. Douglas, U. S. 
N. R., a former member of the 


U. S. Navy Price Adjustment 
Board and Executive Manager of 
the San Francisco Division, has 
again become associated with the 














the capacity of Controller. 


(Continued from first page) 
out that brave little band of Spar- 
tan heroes at Thermopylae and 
then followed up his victory by 
sacking and burning Athens, it 
looked as though all Greece 
was doomed to destruction. 
It was there that silver played 
a major part in changing the 
history of the world, for as few 
people realize, it was not so much 
the leadership of Themistocles, 
but the money made available by 
the discovery of new silver mines 
at Laurium which made possible 
the building of the Greek navy’ of 
360 ships which defeated the Per- 
sian host of 1200 vessels at the 
Strait of Salamis, thereby saving 
Greece and putting a final check 
on the western expansion of Per- 
sia. Centuries later when the Ro- 
man traders ramsacked the re- 
mote countries of the ancient 
world to supply the pomp and 
delicacy of Rome with furs, am- 
ber, Babylonian carpets, silk, aro- 
matics, precious stones, chiefly 
pearls and diamonds, their princi- 
pal if not their only instrument of 
commerce was silver. The produce 
of their silver mines abundantly 
supplied the demands of their 
commerce for luxuries. 


Likewise, when Cortez and his 
brave band of 600 adventurers 
landed in Mexico in 1519, marched 
up and captured Mexico City, con- 
quered Montezuma and the Aztec 
Empire and when later in 1532 
Pizarro and his men conquered 
Peru, what spurred them on to 
such unparalleled feats of heroism 
and cruelty was their greed for 
the vast stores of silver believed 
to be there. In fact the first in- 
quiry of the Spaniards when they 
landed on the coast of America 
had been whether there was any 
silver to be found in the neigh- 
borhood. 

We all remember that although 

silver is not mentioned in the 
Bible before the flood, it was 
used in traffic in the time of 
Abraham. In fact this great leader 
bought the field of Machpelah 
from Ephron for 400 sheckels of 
silver, as a burying place for 
Sarah, his wife. The sheckel of 
those days was a stamped piece 
of silver, the nearest thing to our 
modern coin. ‘ 
Later in the time of Solomon 
silver became so abundant that it 
was little valued. We read in First 
Kings that “All of King Solomon’s 
drinking vessels were of gold and 
all the vessels of the house of the 
forest of Lebanon were of pure 
gold, none were of silver, it was 
nothing accounted in the days of 
Solomon.” 

Every school boy is well ac- 
quainted with the exploits of 
Drake, Frobisher and Hawkins in 
the latter half of the 16th century 
and the rich prizes they captured 
when they swooped down upon 
the heavy Spanish galleons load- 
ed with their spoil of silver from 
the new world. He also knows the 
part played by this wealth of sil- 
ver in Spain and England. 

We all know how those four 
pioneering Irishmen, Mackay, 
Flood, O’Brien, and Fair, got rich 
almost over night from the famous 
Comstock lode, the richest deposit 
of silver in Nevada which is esti- 
mated to have yielded over $300 
million. In fact the repercussions 
from the silver mines of incom- 
parable richness which were dis- 
covered and opened up in Nevada 
and other western states during 
the ’60’s were felt all over the 


world. 
Silver as Coins 


Historians tell us that the art 
of coining silver was introduced 
by Croesus, King of Lydia about 
600 B.C. They say that the earli- 
est standard of value had been 
cattle. As: you know the Roman 
word for money, Pecunia, is de- 
rived from Pecus meaning cattle. 
Of course cattle had the disadvan- 





tage that it needed attention and 


San Francisco Stock Exchange in|fg9q@ and could not be carried 


from place to place. Then metals, 





since they were generally desir- 
able and were convenient for 
hoarding and _ storing, costing 
nothing to keep, soon asserted 
their superiority over cattle. Aris- 
totle tells us that iron was the 
first currency, but its obvious de- 
fects, such as weight, oxidizing 
quality and its difficulty of 
stamping or moulding soon elimi- 
nated it. Then it was that silver 
which was as rare as gold in 
early Egypt came into its own. 
From then on the general stand- 
ard of value in the Eastern world 
became silver, measured by 
weight. 

Up to the fourth century B.C. 
only silver was used in Greece. 
The source of this silver was in 
the mines of Laurium which were 
the property of the government. 

In Rome beginning with copper, 
the currency was changed into a 
double standard one by the intro- 
duction of silver at about 269 B.C. 
The underlying cause that led 
the Roman State to issue silver 
seems to be found in the fact that 
silver had already become the 
money of its wholesale trade. The 
Denarius was modeled on the 
Drachma, the great unit of ac- 
count in the Hellenic world. It 
was in denarii and drachmas or in 
some other form of silver, that 
what we would now call the inter- 
national balances were settled. 


Thus silver over the.course of 
time came ‘to play such an im- 
portant part as a medium of ex- 
change. Let us take a look at this 
precious metal. It is one of the 
principal élements and is found in 
many places, byt never entirely 
pure, being usually mixed with 
mercury, gold, or copper. When 
it is pure, it is white, very bright 
and takes a beautiful polish. It is 
harder than gold, softer than cop- 
per and is easily hammered out 
into thin sheets or drawn into 
wire. It is the best conductor of 
electricity that we know of and 
the second best of heat. It does 
not readily unite with oxygen but 
brought near sulphur, turns black 
forming sulphide of silver. The 
reason that eggs turn silver black 
is because they have sulphur in 
them. 


we 

Silver, next to gold, is the 
most valued of the metals for use 
in the arts. But as the pure metal 
is too soft to wear well, it is us- 
ually hardened by mixing a little 
copper with it. In our coins for 
instance, we have nine parts silver 
and one part of copper. We may 
even make electric wire out of sil- 
ver whén it gets cheap enough. 

The compounds of silver are 
very valuable. Among them are 
silver chloride, silver bromide, 
silver iodide and silver nitrate, 
much used in photographs, indeli- 
ble ink, hair dyes and medicine. 
Silver nitrate is well known and 
much used in surgery under the 
name of lunar caustic. 


Silver Demonetization 


Silver had been used as money 
for over 2,000 years before it ran 
into serious difficulties. It first 
began to give trouble in the early 
’70’s when the German Govern- 
ment withdrew its old _ silver 
coins and sold large quantities of 
silver. Immediately France and 
the other European countries 
were forced to suspend the free 
coinage of silver. As time went 
on, country after country deserted 
the silver standard. India stood it 
until 1893, when she could bear its 
fluctuations no longer. Japan fol- 
lowed soon after, then came the 
Philippines, the Straits Settle- 
ments and recently Indo-China. 
Even Mexico created a par be- 
tween her silver dollar and the 
American gold dollar. Today, al- 
though it is not generally recog- 
nized, there is only one silver 
standard country of any conse- 
quence in the world. Omitting 
such areas as Abyssinia, Afghan- 
istare and Arabia, China is the 
only country left whose purchas- 
ing power in the markets of the 


Silver—Past and Present 


world is affected by variations int 
the price of silver, but her actions 
affect employment in all countries 
with which she trades. 

As silver began to topple, the 
lgislators got busy and in the 
year of ’78 an Act was passed in 
the United States which required 
the government to purchase from 
20 to 41 million ounces of silver 
every year. The minimum amount 
was purchased every year, but 
notwithstanding these purchases 
the price declined during the next 
decade and in 1890 another act 
was passed compelling the gov< 
ernment to purchase 54 million 
ounces a year. The effect of this, 
coupled with the anticipation that 
perhaps the next step would be 
the free coinage of silver, was a 
sudden rise in the price, which 
however, did not last and there 
was a steady decline from that 
time. In 1893 the Act compelling 
the purchase of silver by the gov~ 
ernment was repealed and ended 
the hope of a bi-metallic currency 
in the United States. From then 
on, except for spasmadic recov- 
eries due to exceptional causes: 
like the China-Japanese War and 
the Boxer Rebellion in China, the 
course of silver was downwards 
until the World War drove it up 
to unprecedented heights. Then 
again, when the price began to 
fall desperate efforts were made 
to arrest it. 


Fluctuating Silver Prices 


The main trouble with silver is: 
that it is a commodity and the 
price of silver fluctuates with and 
very nearly parallels the price of 
tin, lead, copper and the other 
commodities. Also, the fact that 
about 70% of the world’s produc- 
tion of silver is the by-product of 
a number of other metals. So 
whatever the price of the metal,. 
this percentage must be brought. 
to the world’s markets. During 
the last decade many European 
Governments have reduced the: 
fineness of their silver coinage, or 
demonetized the metal altogether 
and these Governments have 
thrown over 30 million ounces on: 
the market every year. It is esti- 
mated that India still has some 


300 million ounces left from her’ 


vast store, the result of her de- 


monetization of silver after the: 


war but no one knows how much: 
of this is actually likely to come 


upon the market, nor at what time: 


it may come. 


With this in mind, our Govern- 
ment in July 1933, took a leading 


part in getting the leading silver 


countries to sign an agreement de- 
signed to stabilized the price of 
silver. India, China and Spain. 
agreed to limit the amount of sil- 


ver to be disposed of, while the: 


United States, Australia, Canada, 
Mexico and Peru agreed to restrict 
production. The world produc- 
tion for the next three years: 
should .be about 180 million 
ounces per year. 


Unfortunately for this country 
there is a certain group who 
think that the ills of the country 
can be cured by raising the gen- 
eral price level and they think 
that the best method of doing this 
is by artificially raising the price 
of silver. 

Many years ago Michael Chev- 
alier wrote, “By reason of the 
part which gold and silver play 
in all the transactions of man~< 
kind, in the contracts between 
States and individuals, every im- 
portant change in value of gold 
and silver is a serious event, a 
sort of a revolution.” Thus wher 
Congress decided upon 25% sil- 
ver and 75% of gold behind our 
money the mischief was done, 


U. 8S. Silver Policy 


Our Government started buying 
silver and aided by the specula- 
tors of the world soon had the 
price of silver doubled. But not 
before we had purchased 140 mil- 
lion ounces to add to our store of 





almost 700 million ounces, In or- 
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der to carry out the terms of this 
Act we shall have to purchase 
about another two billion ounces. 

When you consider that the 
world’s total stock of silver is esti- 
mated at eight and three-quarter 
billion ounces, you can readily see 
what will happen. The United 
States will be carrying the load 
for the whole world. Today, if we 
eliminate the speculators, the only 
Jegitimate buyer of silver is the 
United States Government. We 
fre sterilizing this huge amount 
of silver which will hang over the 
market as a menace for a long 
time to come and if some time in 
the future we decide to stop buy- 
fing or to sell there will be a sell- 
ers’ panic and a catastrophe that 
fwill shake the entire world. 

Already China has protested. 
Our politicians tried to make us 
believe that if we raised the price 
of silver it woul@ enrich China 
“nd enable her to buy more of 
‘ur goods. This of course is just 
exactly the opposite of what is 
‘actually the case. China is a silver 
fimporting nation on balance and 
mot a silver producing country 
ike the United States. Our exten- 
sive purchases reduced the 
‘Shanghai silver stocks by 125 
‘millions ounces or one-fourth of 
‘their silver stores. This deprives 
‘China of her money, which is al- 
®nost entirely silver and in turn 
tends to cause severe deflation in 
internal trade and industry. With 
the higher price for silver China 
mow gets less silver for her goods. 
©ur policy is tending to develop 
an exchange war in the Orient to 
bring about embargoes and trade 
restrictions and to set in motion 
mew forces of disequilibrium in 
world trade. Regardless of wheth- 
@€r or not the United States can 
shoulder the burden alone, of sus- 
taining a permanent price rise for 
silver, it now looks as if we have 
unleashed the bonds of interna- 
tional monetary complications all 
@ver again. 


Of course if some enterprising 
chemist finds a method of pre- 
venting silver from tarnishing, 
there will be such a tremendous 
demand for its use in the arts 
that the day may be saved. How- 
ever, there is not any sign of this 
fn the immediate future and we 


<annot very well count on it to | 


solve the problem. 

From the time of Hadrian, rul- 
ers have toyed with variations in 
the value of the silver monetary 
unit. They have always found out 
to their sorrow that interfering 
‘with the ‘currency has _ raised 
prices at the outset, stimulating 
business for that reason, but the 
subsequent reaction in legitimate 
industry has been proportionately 
violent. All history testifies that 
the only gainers from a forced in- 
flation period were the specula- 
tors. 


Nothing paralyzes business more 
than uncertainty and until we can 
prevent the extreme fluctuations 
in our exchange we cannot re- 
move the one great difficulty that 
impedes foreign trade. 

In this country silver has al- 
ways been a political issue. The 
western states, Utah, Idaho, Ari- 
zona, Montana, Nevada, Colorado 
and New Mexico produce all our 
silver and naturally advocate a 
high price for it. Unfortunately 
silver is a commodity like pota- 
toes, corn or wheat and its price 
unless pegged by government sub- 
sidies or by international agree- 
ment is controlled by the law of 
supply and demand. 

_Unlike the other commodities, 
Silver is not perishable and can- 
not be consumed by the pur- 
chaser. It has almost a. permanent 
existence once it goes into circu- 
lation. Of.course some of it gets 
lost and a certain amount is de- 
stroyed over the years but most of 
it remains. Some experts have es- 
timated that since 1492 about 15 
billion ounces have been mined 
and placed in circulation. India js 
supposed ‘to have absorbed four 
and one-half billion ounces, China 
about. two.and eone-haif billion 
ounces, but. these estimates are 





naturally only approximate as it 
is obviously impossible to guess 
the amount of the metal held pri- 
vately. 

Today the silver people of the 
world do not know what to expect 
next. There is a general feeling 
that the price will be forced up 
again by the American Govern- 
ment. The uncertainty surround- 
ing the whole situation is natural- 
ly proving an annoyance to bank- 
ers and others concerned and the 
foolishness of buying silver at 
prices far above any reasonable 
estimate of its worth and paying 


) 


the Chinese Government have 
consistently been that the price of 
silver should be neither raised nor 
lowered but stabilized. China has 
placed a sliding tax upon the ex- 
port of all silver which increases 
as the price of silver rises; there 


is talk of an embargo. Our Gov- 
ernment should realize that its 
policy of bribing the silver miners 
of the West is the direct cause of 
quite unnecessary dislocation in a 
country which is not equipped to 





endure any further economic dis- 


for it with gold or anything else |asters and is also the last un- 
for that matter, is too evident to | tapped market remaining in the 


require comment. 
China’s Attitude 


world for those products that we 
produce in abundance and are so 


The forcibly expressed views of anxious to sell. 





Mexico's Foreign Trade Prospects 


(Continued from page 2337) 


mous American war market 
enabled her to operate mining 
properties which were sub-mar- 
ginal before the war, and the ces- 
sation of exports from the U. S. 
and Europe enabled many Mexi- 
can industries, such as textiles, to 
operate profitably in a newly- 
developed commercial vacuum in 
Latin America and _ elsewhere. 
Thus the rise in her exports can 
well be called a passive response 
to war-created demand and war- 
created market opportunities. 

To some extent, Mexican im- 
ports expanded on a_ passive 
basis also, as increased exports 
raised the economic tenor of the 
country. But Mexico has em- 
barked on a national industriali- 
zation program and the imports of 
capital and capital goods, as well 
as food, becomes a matter of na- 
tional economic policy as well as 
one of rising standards of living. 

Hence, to anticipate a bit, the 
cessation of hostilities leaves 
Mexico with the unpleasant di- 


lemma of a large export trade 
which may evaporate as quickly 
as it materialized and a large im- 
port trade whose continuance may 


U. S. IMPORTS 


be necessary to her industrial de- 
velopment. 


Dependence on the United States 


Mexican trade, long largely de- 
pendent on the U. S. as its princi- 
pal customer and supplier,.has be- 
come almost exclusively tied to 
this country as a result of the war. 
While in 1938, the United States 
supplied 50% of all Mexican im- 
ports and bought 60% of her ex- 
ports, in 1946, we sold 82% of 
Mexican foreign purchases and 
took 84% of her foreign sales. The 
rest of Latin America accounted 
for most of the balance in both 
categories. 

It is principally with the United 
States, then, that Mexico must ad- 
just her trade relations in order 
to settle her economy. 


The Composition of Mexican 
Foreign Trade 


Mexican foreign trade should 
be analyzed by three major cate- 
gories—merchandise, tourist re- 
ceipts, and precious metals. 

On merchandise account Mexico 
shows a traditional deficit. Her 
principal exports to the U. S. are 





shown below: 
FROM MEXICO 


1937 1945 
Millions % of Millions % of 
of $ total of $ total 
Animal products (edi- 
ble & non-edible)-__-_ 5.2 9.4 27.1 11.8 
Vegetable products (edi- 
ble & non-edible)___ 18.3 33.2 75.8 33.9 
IO gota i itis em we 10.2 « 18.5 47.5 20.8 
Wood and paper____-_-_- 5 1.0 6.7 2.9 
Non-metallic minerals_-— 6.0 10.8 6.7 2.9 
Metals & manufactures-_ 11.8 21.4 56.6 24.6 
Machinery and vehicles Jl 3 3 mick 
RE errenas ee. ce 8 1.4 4.3 1.9 
Miscellaneous -_----~--- 2.2 4.0 4.9 2:1 
~ SERA: REE SSS or Re peeen 55.1 100.0 229.9 100.0 


It can be seen that Mexico sup- 
plies the United States on mer- 
chandise account with a line of 
raw and semi-raw materials, food 
and textiles, the proportions of 
which even the war has altered 
but little, although its total value 
has quadrupled. 


Inversely, the U. S. supplies 
Mexico primarily with machin- 
ery, vehicles, industrial products 
and the like. Machinery and ve- 
hicles alone account for roughly 
a third of all U. S. exports to 
Mexico. 


Traditionally, Mexico has been 
a debtor on merchandise account 
alone. The excess of prewar im- 
ports over exports has ranged 
from a high of $49 millions in 
1937 to a low of $4 millions in 
1931, while in 1932 only, she was 
a net exporter of goods, to a value 
of $5.5 millions. 

The second main category is 
American tourist expenditures 
(and remittances of Mexico crop- 
pickers) plus shipping, etc. This 
item has traditionally been in 
Mexico’s favor, ranging in pre- 
war years, from a low of $23.4 
millions in 1933 to a high’of $41.3 


in 1930. Tourist. expenditures ac- 


count for virtually all of this in- 
visible export. 

The third category of Mexico’s 
foreign trade consists of ship- 
ments of gold and silver. Mexico 
is the world’s largest silver pro- 
ducer and sixth largest gold pro- 
ducer which accounts for the mag- 
nitude of this item. Between 
1929 and 1938 it ranged from a 
low of $21.9 million to a high of 
$78.2 million. - Since Mexico has 
great precious metal mines, this 
does not represent a capital out- 
flow as much as a commercial ex- 
port. 


Traditional Balancing of Payments 


Mexico from 1929 to 1938 had a 
favorable balance of pai 


It is apparent that  touri 
penditures and gold and silver 
sales are the critical. elemen 
which have enabled Mexico to 


accumulate dollars while buying 
more goods from the U. S. than 
she sold in return. 


Mexico’s Present Foreign Trade 
Position 





The war and the world shortage 
of goods at present have expand- 


. ts 
with the U. S. as th figs ures fe 
the accompanying table ow | and 
st* 


a 
- 


MEXICAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE U. 8S. 
(Millions of dollars) 














1929 1932 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Net receipts from: A 
Merchandise a/c 16 6 —23 —27 —49 —-13 
Tourists, ship- 
ping, etc... 29 30 28 34 39 39 
Gold and silver 41 31 72 70 69 78 
aetal cae 53 66 77 77 58 104 


ed and maintained Mexico’s for- 
eign trade, but done little to alter 
its composition, components or di- 
rection. 

The high level of economic ac- 
tivity in 1945 was reflected in ex- 
ports of $242 million—27% above 
1944—and imports of $329 million 
—19% over 1944. For the third 
time in her history a deficit trade 
balance was reported, although 
less than the $104 million adverse 
balance of 1944. 

For the first four months of 
1946, U. S. exports to Mexico are 
running at a rate even higher 
than 1945. The monthly rate for 
the first third of this year was 
$34 million, compared with $27 
million last year and only $7 
million during 1936-38. 

Similarly, imports are now at a 
record high, the first four months 
of 1946 averaging $21 million, as 
against $18 million last year and 
$4 million in the 1936-38 period. 

At this rate the adverse balance 
on merchandise account is apt to 
run to $150 millions. This large 
debtor balance will have to be 
covered by tourist expenditures in 
| Mexico and by gold and silver 
shipments. A glance at these two 
balancing items shows that Mex- 
ico’s immediate position will not 
be too difficult. 

Current reports have Mexico’s 





ee cscitanim ine itm mn ietpm Gane wei oe 
immediate problem in meeting its | order to determine what nationak 


foreign trade obligation. 


The Long-Run Foreign Trade 
Problem 

Although the present outlook 
for foreign trade presents a re- 
assuring picture Mexico’s long- 
run position is more precarious. 
Usually exports are the dynamic 
factor in a country’s foreign trade 
activities while imports move pas- 
sively in response to export-gen- 
erated levels of demand. The re- 
cent. Mexican industrialization 
program has somewhat changed 
this picture. Mexico today is com- 
mitted to a program of construc- 


Merchandise account___..------ 
Tourist receipts (at 1945 levels)_.---------------- 
Silver and gold sales (1936-38 avg. plus $10,000,000) 
Capital repayment due U.S.on petroleum account 





tion aimed at integrating her 
backward-looking agriculture and | 
her forward-looking industry | 
into a self-sufficient modern in- | 
dustrial nation. This program | 
necessitates large and continued | 
imports into Mexico, both of capi- | 
tal and capital goods, in addition 
to which she must continue to im- | 
port food until agricultural self- 
sufficiency is attained. 

In order to finance the required | 
volume of imports, Mexico must | 
maintain her exports. It is here | 
that the basic problem lies. Her) 
tourist receipts seem assured. But 
her silver markets, which have 
been rescued by the U. S. foreign | 
silver price rise, may again be 
plunged into an unfavorable posi- 
tion by a reversal of U. S. policy. 

The petroleum industry has 
shown: signs of revival during 
early 1946 but the underlying dis- 
tributive situation had deterior- 
ated : usly by the end of 1945 

; be straightened out be- 
fore oil industry can be as- 
sured of a successful future. 

“In His report to the Mexican 
‘Congress, President Cardenas 
called the mining industry “not 
prosperous” as recently as Sep- 
tember 1945. The rise in the price 
of silver has temporarily bright- 
ened the skies for Mexican pro- 
ducers but an investigatory com- 
mittee has been appointed to 










probe into the over-all efficiency 





Mi Aa ar < Tar pa Bane 


tourist trade running at 30 to 50% 
over prewar figures and with the 
difficulties of travel abroad plus 
a large U. S. consumer income 
level this may reasonably be ex- 
pected to rise still further. Mex- 
ico is paying much attention to 
the tourist trade and endeavoring 
to encourage it. 

Shipments of gold and silver 
are entirely dependent on U. S. 
fiscal policy. The $35 an ounce we 
pay for gold is considerably under 
the world “free market” price for 
gold but there seems little likeli~ 
hood of any change in the U. S. 
price. Silver prices, even more 
important to Mexico, are more of 
a political football. A recent rise 
in the price of foreign silver to 
90 cents is estimated to net Mex— 
ican mines over $20 millions, most 
of which wil] go to the govern— 
ment and the mine workers. Also 
the price rise has enabled the 
Mexican government to remove 
its subsidy to the mine operators. 
These predictions allow a prelim- 
inary estimate to be made of 
Mexico’s trade balance for this 
year. 

Since Mexico is estimated te 
have over $400 millions in Treas— 
ury gold and dollar exchange and 
since the above takes no accoun€ 
of capital flows into Mexico, # 
can be seen that Mexico faces neo 
Sha eee. RST —$150,000,000 
60,000,000 
100,000,000 
—4,000,000 


-+ $6,000,000 





policy towards them should be. 

Likewise, Mexico’s industries— 
textiles, footwear, chemicals, 
iron and steel and so on—fear the 
day when they must again meefé 
foreign competition from more 
highly industrialized countries—- 
competition which threatens not 
only to rob them of their export 
markets but which menaces their 
domestic territories as well. Mex- 
ico has undertaken to protect her- 
self against this danger by raising 
tariffs on products’ manufactureé 
by her “new” and “essential” in- 
dustries, and by the reimposition . 
of import controls on certain 
commodities. 


The underlying problems facing 
Mexican exports are : (1) the re- 
lation between domestic and for- 
eign price levels; (2) the rate at 
which the leading manufacturing 
nations of the world resume their 
export activities; (3) the speed 
with which her own economy carn 
reach the “break-even” point of 
self-sufficiency. 


In the short run Mexico’s price 
inflation of over 100% above 194% 
levels will not seriously hamper 
her in a world in which price is o® 
less importance than goods, them- 
selves. What the situation may be 
in two or three years is another 
matter. By that time the mas# 
production factories of the world 
should be turning out goods full 
blast and price levels throughout 
the world should have been low- 
ered while prices resume their 
normal selective function. Cer-—- 
tainly Mexico. will gain if she i# 
somehow able to complete a large 
part of her industrialization pre- 
gram with its large necessary im— 
ports of capital goods before that 
time will have arrived. Naturally, 
capital loans from abroad will 
greatly ease her immediate re~ 
quirements for foreign exchange, 
but they will not alter the long 
term outlook in which Mexico 
with a half-finished or just-fin-- 
ished industrial development wilh * 
have to meet the competition of 


and profitability of the mines inthe rest of the world. 
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International Employment Policy 


(Continued from page 2337) 


thorities on all forms of cap- 
ital development. 


The use of taxes and sub- 
sidies in such a way as to 
vary the total purchasing 
power at the disposal of the 
individual members of the 
community, or to vary the 
financial incentive, to spend 
money on goods and services 
of all kinds. 


The control of credit through 
monetary policy, devised to 
make supplies of money more 
plentiful and the terms of 
borrowing easier during those 
periods when it is desired to 
stimulate expenditure. 


2. The success or failure of a 
particular national government 
(and in particular the govern- 
ment of a rich and highly devel- 
oped country whose demand for 
geods and services exercises a 
large influence in world markets) 
in maintaining its domestic de- 
mand at a high and stable level, is 
a matter of keen interest to the 
other nations of the world. If a 
domestic slump in demand of any 
magnitude develops in such a 


(b) 


(c) 


| abroad appreciably tess than it is 
'selling abroad. Indeed, the excess 
| of its sales of exports in other 
markets may be the means where- 
by it is maintaining its own 
|employment. This is, however, 
| likely to exercise a deflationary 
|pressure on other countries and 
|to intensify their problem of 
|maintaining their own employ- 
ment. For this reason it is sug- 
gested that countries should un- 
dertake an obligation to take 
measures to correct any persistent 
fundamental disequilibrium § in 
their balance of payments, where 
an abnormally favourable balance 
is exercising a deflationary pres- 
sure on other countries. What 
particular measure should be 
adopted (e. g., the stimulation of 
imports or the removal of special 
encouragements to exports, an ap- 
preciation of the country’s ex- 

nge rate, an upward revision 
of its internal price and’ cost 
structure, an increase in foreign 
investment, etc.) should, of 
course, be left to the country con- 
cerned to determine. 

5. In addition, something can be 
done to promote effective domes- 
t.c measures for full employment 


country, its demand for imports|by an organized interchange of 


will fall off. Moreover, the de- 
cline in its money prices and costs 
which will probably accompany 


information about the nature, 
scale and timing of those meas- 





ures. The Economic and Social 


such a slump will cause its ex-| Council of the United Nations, to- 


ports to compete on cheaper terms 
with the goods of other countries. 
Other countries will thus find that 


gether with its Economic and 


| {mployment Commission and the 


Employment Sub-Commission of 


the demand tor their exports ae-/| that Commission, in consultation 


clines and that, in the absence of 
special measures, their domestic 
industries have to face increased 
competition from cheaper im- 
ports. To some extent, these ad- 
verse effects may be offset by the 
advantage which the outside 
world will reap in having to pay 
less for its imports from the coun- 
try which is the focus of depres- 


sion. Nevertheless, on balance, de- | @bling nations to consult regu-| j; 07° 


pression and unemployment in 
one country tends to give rise to 
depression and unemployment in 
other countries. Unemployment 
which is “imported” in this way, 
i. e., which originates in a decline 
of demand abroad, is often par- 
ticularly difficult to offset by do- 
mestic measures, partly because it 
is difficult to predict and forestall, 
and partly because it may affect 
in the first instance export indus- 
tries for which it is not easy to 
arrange an adequate alternative 
outlet on the home market. Much 
will depend on the character of 
the particular industries affected, 
but in general it may be said that 
while it may be possible to pre- 


vent the depression from spread- | adopt effective domestic measures | 


|for the maintenance of their in-| 


ing from the export industries to 
the industries which cater for the 
home market, it will seldom be 
possible entirely to prevent the 
emergence of unemployment in 
the export trades themselves. 


3. It follows from this that to 


undertake measures for the main- 


tenance of the general level of 
domestic demand for goods and 
services is a duty which each gov- 
ernment owes not merely to its 
own nationals, but to the world as 
a whole. Accordingly, it must be 
a basic element in any interna- 
tional employment policy to se- 
cure from governments—particu- 
larly the governments of the main 
trading nations—an unambiguous 
recognition of their international 
responsibility in this regard. 

4. A eountry which does not 
maintain employment domestical- 
ly is likely to exert a deflation - 
ary pressure on other countries 
through the abnormally favour- 
able balance of payments which 
develops as a result of a decline 
in its demand for imports rela- 
tively to its exports. Such a de- 
flationary pressure may, however, 
also be caused by a country which 
is not actually experiencing seri- 
ous unemployment. For example, 
a country may be persistently 
buying from abroad or investing 


| with the specialized agencies con- 
| cerned, 
| organization (in the terms of the 
| United States ‘““Proposals for Con- 


will provide a_ suitable 


sideration by an _ International 
| Conference on Trade and Em- 
| ployment”) “for the collection, 
|}analysis and exchange of infor- 
|mation on employment problems, 
| trends and policies” and for en- 


larly on employment problems. 


| Il—The Protection of a Country’s | 


Balance of Payments 
| 6.The adoption of effective do- 


|mestic measures for the mainte-| 


‘nance of full employment is the 
| essential basis. If all important 
|countries adopted effective poli- 
| cies of this kind, no international 
| depression need ever develop. 
Everything should, therefore, be 
| Gone by international piedge and 
| by international consultation to 
| promote the adoption of effective 


| domestic action. But it would be 





| foolish to plan ahead on the as-| 
| Sumption that such action will be | 


|100% effective. In so far as it) 
| fails, the countries which do | 


demand for 

| maintained. 

| %.The Articles of the Interna- 

| tional Monetary Fund and the 

principles upon which the pro- 
posals for an International Trade 

Organization are based leave 

open a number of ways in which 

a country whose balance of pay- 

ments was thus adversely affected 

might meet the situation: 

(1) It may, so far as its domestic 
level of employment is con- 
cerned, offset the adverse 
movement in its balance of 
trade by some domestic ex- 
pansion (fer example, of 
home investment programs) 
and meet the adverse balance 
of payments either by lend- 
ing less abroad than previ- 
ously, or by borrowing more. 
The proposed international 
arrangements do nothing to 
discourage such a¢tion, which 
would make a definite contri- 
bution to the problem of 
world depression, since the 
country in question would be 
maintaining its own demand 
for other countries’ goods in 


imports will 

















| ternal demand are likely to be) 
|faced with balance of payments | 
| difficulties, since the demand for | 
their exports will fall while their | 
be | 





other countries’ demand for 
its goods. A country may, 
however, not be in a financial 
position to, adopt this solu- 
tion, or may not be prepared 
to adopt it, since it might in- 
tensify its own domestic prob- 
lems of maintaining employ- 
ment. for such countries al- 
ternative solutions are open. 
The adverse movement in its 
balance of payments may put 
it in a “fundamental disequi- 
librium.” In this case it may 
depreciate its currency in 
order to maintain stability in 
its domestic prices and in- 
comes in spite of the fluctu- 
ation in external prices and 
incomes: and—what is of 
equal importance—this de- 
preciation could not be offset 
by those members of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
whos€ twalance of payments 
had ‘become more: favorable. 


Since it would be in balance 
of payments difficulties it 
would be free to impose non- 
discriminatory restrictions. on 
its imports from all sources, 
and—what is of equal im- 
portance—the other members 
of the International Trade 
Organization whose balances 
of payments had become 
more favorable would not en- 
joy this freedom. 

If the pressure from the 
countries where a depression 
has developed is so strong as 
to cause the currencies of 
those countries to become 
scarce, it may restrict im- 
ports from those countries 
without restricting its imports 
from other “full employment” 
countries. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


8.A country which needs to 
protect its balance of payments 
will have an unfettered right to 
undertake certain of these ac- 
For example, it will be 
able, without question, to cease 
lending abroad if it were already 
doing so, to depreciate its cur- 
rency by 10%, and to make cer- 
tain use of its borrowing powers 
with the International Monetary 
Fund. It will also have a right in 
such circumstances to impose 
non-discriminatory restrictions on 
its imports, although the exact 
form of the “criteria and require- 
ments in the light of which bal- 
anee of payments restrictidns 
might be imposed” remain to be 
determined. In other cases its 
right to take action will be con- 
tingent: either upon the nature of 
the pressure on the balance of 
payments as determined by cer- 
tain objective criteria or by the 
judgment of an international body 
(for example, the imposition of 
discriminatory import restric- 
tions will depend upon whether 
the Fund has run out of its sup- 
plies of a particular currency, 
while the right to depreciate the 
currency beyond a certain point 
will depend upon agreement with 
the International Monetary Fund 
that the country in question is in 
a “fundamental disequilibrium”); 
or upon persuading an interna- 
tional body to take some action 
which is entirely at the discretion 
of that body (for example, in- 
creased borrowing through ‘the 
medium of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, or the International Mone- 
tary Fund, will depend upon the 
decision of these organizations re- 
spectively ). 

9.The choice between the vari- 
ous alternative methods enumer- 
ated in paragraph 7 above, must 
depend largely upon the particu- 
lar circumstances of each case. 


Moreover, there is no reason ‘to 


believe that in each particular 
ease absolute reliance must be 


placed upon one single method. It 
may well be that a combination 
of methods would and should be 
used. For example, it might be 


\ spite of the decline in the jappropriate that a particular coun- 


a ATE ese ary! 


try which is maintaining a do- 
mestic full employment policy 
and in consequence is threatened 
with balance of payments diffi- 
culties should protect its external 
position partly by lending less 
abroad or by borrowing rather 
more from abroad than normally, 
partly by a moderate deprecia- 
tion of its currency (particularly, 
if such a depreciation is judged to 
be necessary for its long-term 
equilibrium) and partly by some 
restriction of imports. 


10. The above paragraphs should 
make it clear that under the Ar- 
ticles of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and of the proposed 
International Trade Organization 
there will already be power- 
ful safeguards for the protection 
of countries’ domestic employ- 
ment policies in times of world 
depression. It has been suggested 
that, in addition to the safe- 
guards enumerated above, there 
should be some special arrange- 
ment whereby a country might be 
released from some of its com- 
mercial obligations under the In- 
ternational Trade Organization if 
serious strain was being imposed 
on its economy by reason of-a 
failure on the part of another 
country or group of countries to 
maintain their purchasing power. 
It is, however, difficult to pass a 
final judgment on this issue un- 
til the probable scope and form of 
the commercial obligations under 
the proposed International Trade 


Organization are more clearly 
seen. 
11.The United Kingdom dele- 


gation would accordingly propose 
that a decision on this particular 
issue should be postponed until 
progress has been made with the 
examination of the commercial 
obligations of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization and 
those special exemptions and re- 
laxations (such as the use of im- 
port restrictions by countries in 
balance of payments difficulties) 
which are likely in any case to be 
included. Some reference is, how- 
ever, made below (see paragraph 
31) to the way in which a special 
“escape clause” from some of the 
commercial obligations on “em- 
ployment policy” grounds might 
be operated, if such a clause were 
ultimately judged to be neces- 
sary. 


lWi—Direct Action by Interna- 
tional Organizations 


12.In the present stage of in- 
ternational economic organization, 
the direct action necessary to 
maintain. the total world demand 
for goods and services at a high 
and stable level must, in the main, 
be the sum of individual national 
efforts. Nevertheless, it would be 
a mistake to assume that even in 
present conditions the direct ac- 
tion which can be taken to in- 
fluence total world demand by 
existing or proposed international 
organizations need be negligible. 
In the present infancy of these in- 
stitutions it would probably be 
unwise to overload them with 
specific duties which in any case 
will remain irrelevant during the 
present period of shortages. But 
an examination of the possibility 
of the action which they might 
take with their present powers 
when the time comes suggests 
that their. direct contribution 
ij might be really appreciable. 
\The Stabilization of the Incomes 
. of Primary Producers 


13. In recent years considerable 
attention has been paid to meas- 


| products. 


lof primary producers represent a 
wt oe proportion of the total world 
purchasing power and the stabili- 
zation of these incomes would ac- 
cordingly make an appreciable 
contribution to the problem of 
maintaining a high and stable 
level of demand for goods and 
services in general. A major 
cause of slumps in the markets for 





! primary products is the reduced 


level of demand for raw materials 
and foodswffs which results from 
a depression in the highly indus- 
trialized countries of the world 
and it is probably true that the 
problem of stabilizing the markets 
for primary products cannot be 
fully solved in the absence of ef- 
fective policies for full employ- 
ment in such countries. Never- 
theless, it is equally true that di- 
rect action taken for the stabili- 
zation of the incomes of primary 
producers would itself make art 
appreciable contribution towards 
the problem of stabilizing the de- 
mand for manufactured products. 

14. A method which is particu- 
larly relevant from this point of 
view is that of Buffer Stocks. Im 
those cases in which on grounds 
of finance, administration, stor- 
age, etc., a Buffer Stocks arrange~ 
ment is considered practicable, 
their stabilizing effect from the 
point of view of general employ- 
ment policy constitutes a powerful 
additional argument for their go—- 
stitution. They stabilize produc- 
ers’ incomes without restriction- 
ism, They take surplus supplies 
off the market and maintain pro- 
ducers’ incomes when demand is 
deficient, and they increase sup- 
plies and prevent excessive price 
increases when demand threatens 
otherwise to be excessive. 

15. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that in considering the problems 
of commodity policy, to which a 
special chapter of the United 
States “Proposals for Considera- 
tion by an International Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment” 
is devoted, due weight should be 
given to the advantages, from the 
point of view of Employment Pol- 
icy, of such measures for the sta- 
bilization of the markets for pri- 
mary products. 


International Public Works 

16. There is one form of capital 
expenditure which can only be 
organized on an international 
basis. namely works, the benefit 
of which will accrue to a number 
of different States, or which re=- 
quire for their execution com- 
bined action by a number of 
States, and which, for one or other 
of these reasons, no single State 
has an adequate incentive, or ade- 
quate power, to carry through. 
Such projects are to be found 
primarily in the sphere of inter- 
national communications—roads, 
railways, canals, and river valley 
development. 

17. Much capital development 
may also require international fi- 





ures designed to stabilize the in-: 
comes of the producers of primary 
Such measures have a: 
direct relevance to the problem 
lof full employment. The incomes 


nance; and it is, therefore, a mat- 
ter for consideration whether in 
any arrangements made for the 
international finance of capital 
development due regard should 
not be paid consistently with the 
other relevant considerations, te 
the timing of such vrojects from 
the point of view of the interna- 
tional employment s‘tuation. _ 
18. There are already some in- 
ternational agencies which are 
concerned with these matters, 
such as the Development Sub- 
Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council and the Interna- 
‘tional Bank for Recorstructioa 
‘and Development. The Food and 
| Agricultural Organization is iIn- 
terested in agricultural develop- 
ment in certain areas. and it has 
also been proposed that the In- 
ternational Trade Organization 
sheuld take a special interest im 
the industrial development of less 
developed countries. The inter- 
national agencies. concerned might 
accordingly -be invited to study 
this problem. og. 


Synchronization nf National 
_ Credit Policies 
19.. Credit policy seeks to influ- 
ence the level of investment ex- 
penditure, economic activity and 
employment by causing variations 
in the supply of money and in the 
terms of borrowing. Since the 
supply of money is in each coun— 
try under the control of national 
monetary authorities, international 
action to bring about credit ex- 
pansion or contraction is bound 
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to be more or less indirect. It 
may, however, be possible to do 
something to synehronize national 
eredit policies, 

_ 20. Less emphasis »is laid nowa- 
days upon this as an element in 
international employment policy 
than was formerly the case. Pos- 
Sibly this is because the control of 
international capital movements 
is now regarded as being a more 
effective means of attaining the 
main objective of the synchroni- 
zation policy (ie., to prevent 
countries from being deterred 
from taking early action to ex- 
pand credit and reduce interest 
rates during a world slump by the 
fear that an export of capital to 
other countries where similar ac- 
tion had not as yet been taken 
Would endanger their reserves). 

_ 21. It is possible, however, that 
the importance of the coordination 
of credit policies is currently 
somewhat under-estimated. Com- 
plete control of capital movements 
is difficult even in the countries 
with the most effective adminis- 
trative machines; in other coun- 
tries it may be impossible to oper- 
ate a really effective capital con- 
trol; and such control is in any 
case powerless to prevent a ces- 
sation of the inflow of capital in 
the case of countries which are 
normally capital importers. 

. 22. There is at present no for- 
mal international arrangement for 
harmonizing the interest rate pol- 
icy of different countries. The 
circumstances which determine 
what is, at any time, the appro- 
priate policy to pursue with re- 
spect to credit control and inter- 
est rates are so complex that ac- 
tion cannot be reduced to rule or 
written into an _ international 
agreement. Progress in this sphere 
will therefore be best achieved by 
consultation between monetary 
authorities. For this the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund might of- 
fer a suitable meeting ground. 

23. In addition to this, the Fund 
should. be consulted as to other 
ways in which, when the time 
comes, it could influence the gen- 
eral terms of credit. 


Control Over International 
Capital Movements 

24. As was argued in Para- 
fraph 2 above, any general de- 
pression starting in one country 
er group of countries is likely to 
lead to a reduction in the exports 
and an increase in the imports of 
other countries. This, in itself, as 
was pointed out, will tend to give 
rise to unemployment in the coun- 
tries adversely affected. But in 
addition to this, the adverse trade 
balance would tend to deplete 
these countries’ monetary reserves 
and, if these are inadequate to 
Stand the strain, they would be 
under pressure to pursue a defla- 
tionary policy which, at the cost 
of accentuating depression and 
unemployment at home, 
help to restore exports and reduce 
imports and rectify the balance of 
trade. 
would, of course, be desirable. 
they were to pursue the opposite 
policy of expanding expenditure 
at home to mitigate the unem- 
ployment resulting from the de- 
pression abroad, this action would 
accentuate their balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. One way of 
meeting these difficulties would 
be to finance the trade deficits of 
the “full employment” countries 
by increas'ng the export of capi- 
tal from the countries in which 
the depression was - developing, 
while diminishing any export of 
capital from—or increasing any 
import of capital to—the other 
countries. 
_ 25. As is explained in the pre- 
ceding Section, there are alter- 


native ways of meeting these bal- 
ance of payments. difficulties. 
Nevertheless, if in times of de- 
pression any country is prepared 
to maintain its own domestic de- 
mand and to allow its demand for 
imports temporarily to exceed its 


If, on the other hand, as | 





would | 





reasonable encouragement -to,;- do 
so, since it will be making a posi- 
tive contribution to the world 
problem of maintaining the -de- 
mand for goods and services. The 
International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 
should be asked to consider to 
what extent and in what way, 
consistently with their other re- 
sponsibilities, they can make a 
contribution in this regard. 

26. It is not, of course, suggested 
that the International Bank or 
the International Fund should 
promote the international flow of 
capital as a permanent means of 
meeting the balance of payments 
diffieulties of countries which are 
in a more or less chronic position 
of “fundamental disequilibrium.” 
In such cases long-term equi- 
librium can be restored only by 
an adjustment of exchange rates 
or of similar underlying factors. 


IV¥V— The International Agencies 


27. The above paragraphs lead 
to the conclusion that responsi- 
bility for the successful prosecu- 
tion of an international policy for 
full employment cannot be allo- 
cated to any one_ specialized 
agency alone. It is important that 
this responsibility should not be 
allocated to the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. It 
would be economically unsound to 
suggest that the reduction of trade 
barriers will of itself guarantee 
high levels of employment. It is 
true, of course, that the expanded 
market for its exports which a 
country may hope to _ enjoy 
through the reduction of trade 
barriers in other markets will lead 
to an expansion of employment in 
its export industries. But if this 
country has at the same time to 
reduce its Own barriers against 
imports, increased imports will 
flow into its territory; and these 
increased imports are just as 
likely to raise unemployment in 
its industries which compete with 
imports as the increased exports 
are to reduce unemployment in tts 
export industries. The funda- 
mental advantage of more liberal 
‘nternational trading conditions 
is not so much that it will give a 
greater volume of employment all 
round, but that it will raise out- 
out per head all round by allow- 
ing each country to concentrate 
more on the production of those 
goods and services which it is 
relatively most fitted to produce. 
The fundamental feature of an in- 
ternational employment policy 
must be to superimpose upon a 
more liberal international trading 
policy (which is required for these 
different reasons) a general nexus 
of national and international pol- 
icies specifically designed to in- 
crease and maintain the total de- 
mand for goods and services in 
nerinds when widespread eco- 
nomic depression threatens. We 
must not get into the position in 
which it is assumed that. if trad- 
ing conditions e2n he liberalized, 
emnlovment will therebv arto- 
matically be maintained. The 
maintenance of employment, on 


which all our hopes for a perma- 
nent liberalization of trading con- 
ditions must ultimately rest, re- 
quires separate and positive ac- 
tion. 


28. What is required (in addi- 
tion to a recognition by national 
Governments of their interna- 
tional duty to adopt domestic pel- 
icies for the maintenance of full 
employment) is: first, action ‘of 
many different kinds by a number 
of different international special- 
ized agencies on the lines sum- 
marized above; ‘and, 
some international coordinating 
body which can provide a center 
both for the exchange of informa- 
tion about domestic problems and 
policies for full employment and 
also for the coordination of the 


exports, it should be given alli activities in this field of the vari- 


ous international specialized agen- 
cies. 

29. The functions assigned to the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations clearly indi- 
cate it as the appropriate body to 
perform this second function. 
Working /through its Economic 
and Employment Commission and 
the Sub-Committees of that Com- 
mission in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies concerned, 
the Economic and Social Council 
should perform the following 
functions: 

(i) The organized collection, 
‘analysis and exchange of eco- 
nomic information relevant for 
the study of the trends of em- 
ployment throughout the world; 

(ii) The organized interchange 
between national Governments 
of information about domestic 
employment problems and pol- 
icies; 

(iii) The coordination of the 
work of the international spe- 
cialized agencies in this field; 
and 

(iv) The summoning where it 
deems desirable of special in- 
ternational conferences. 


30. If this argument is correct, 
there is much to be said for the 
view that there should be a com- 
prehensive convention covering 
international employment policy. 
Such a convention might either 
take the form of a separate con- 
vention (signed at the same time 
and by the same countries as 
the articles of the Trade Organi- 
zation) or form part of a general 
convention which would also 
establish the International Trade 
Organization and contain the spe- 
cific articles of agreement of that 
organization. Draft passages on 
employment for inclusion in such 
a convention are contained in 
Annex A. 


31. There remains the organiza- 
tional problem of the application 
of any special “escape clause” from 
certain of the commercial obliga- 
tions of the proposed International 
Trade Organization, in the case of 
@ country whose employment 
policies were being seriously en- 
dangered because another couniry 
or group of countries did not 
maintain their external purchas- 
ing power. As has been stated in 
paragraph 11 above, the necessity 
for such an escape clause cannot 
be decided now. But if it were 
required, it is suggested that it 
might be treated in the following 
way. A member of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization which 
considered that its domestic poli- 
cies for full employment were 
being prejudiced in this way 
could apply. to the International 
Trade Organization to be released 
from certain of its commercial 
obligations. There would have to 
be a special clause in the articles 
of the Internationa] Trade Or- 
ganization enabling that organiza- 
tion to grant such a release, lim- 
ited in scope or in duration in 
any way which the organization 
considered appropriate. The Inter- 
national Trade Organization would 
be obliged in this event first to 
seek the opinion of the United 
Nations, through the machinery 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and after consultation with 
the specialized agencies concerned, 
whether the domestic employment 
policies of the complaining coun- 
try were, in fact, being prejudiced 
because the country or group of 
countries concerned were not 


maintaining their external pur- 
chasing power, and whether the 
other safeguards open to the 


‘complaining country did not al- 


ready give it adequate and appro- 


priate protection. 
secondly, 


32. If this type of escape clause 
were considered necessary, the 


‘convention covering International 


Employment Policy would have to 
contain a clause requesting the 
United Nations to undertake this 
duty. Such a clause is included 





at the end of Annex A. 





Menace of Restricted 
Securities Markets - 


(Continued from page 2339) 


tural community to one of the 
greatest industrial centers of 
America. Mindful of the oppor- 
tunities presented by the energy 
and ability of your people, ven- 
ture capital has poured in upon 
you in an unceasing torrent. It has 
made possible your motion pic- 
ture and airplane industries, and 


has contributed materially to your 


other endeavors. You have grown, 
you have prospered, and you have 
visions of yet greater growth and 
prosperity. But do not forget that 
the realization of these ambitions 
will be shattered should venture 
eapital be denied you. And you 
will be denied if regulations pre- 
vent the proper conduct of free 
markets for the securities of your 
enterprises. 


Marketability of an investment 
provides a prime incentive for the 
willingness to invest. It is mar- 
ketability which has been in- 
creasingly impaired by govern- 
mental regulations, and has made 
investment more timid and un- 
certain. No _ better illustration 
could be supplied than that re- 
cently furnished by our securities 
markets. They have been unable 
to absorb liquidation in an orderly 
fashion. Restraints imposed both 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission have transformed our 
highly organized and smoothly 
functioning financial mechanisms 
into small engines of insufficient 
power to cope with the enlarged 
requirements of today. They can 
no longer perform their proper 
functions. 


Members of the Exchanges do 
not ask to be freed from proper 
and intelligent regulation. They 
fully recognize and accept their 
responsibilities as the custodians 
of a public trust. They are not 
freebooters, who seek to enrich 
themselves at the expense of 
those whom they represent. They 
are an earnest, intelligent, honor- 
able group of men, sincerely de- 
voted to the welfare of our Nation 
and the preservation of the ideals 
upon which it was founded. They 
believe this welfare may be best 
promoted by the preservation of 
our system of individual enter- 
prise. They know that enterprise 
may prosper only through the 
continued existence and growth of 
corporate entities, both large and 
small. Large corporations may 
continue and small corporations 
may grow and expand only if 
markets for their securities are 
available. These markets should 
be regulated by public authority. 
But such regulation should devote 
itself to making our markets more 
liquid, more flexible, and more 
responsive to the needs of in- 
vestors. To choke these markets 
by bureaucratic prohibitions of an 
unnecessary and improper char- 
acter is to drain from industry its 
life blood of capital. 


Progress of Self-Regulation 


The Exchanges themselves have 
made vast progress in the direc- 
tion of self regulation. The New 
York Stock Exchange, which we 
of The Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms represent, has as- 
sumed a position of leadership in 
this respect. The operations of its 
member firms are subjected to the 
most rigid supervision and scru- 
tiny, and any act detrimental to 
the public interest is summarily 
and severely punished. Through 
its advertising program the Ex- 
change is emphasizing the neces- 
sity for knowing the facts before 
making a security purchase; and, 
that in any investment, there 
must be the element of risk, In- 
vestment and risk are inseparable 
regardless of the nature of the 
investment. It is only through in- 
telligent investment, combined 
with the availability of free and 
open markets, that risk may be 





| 
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try preserved. These are the prin- 
ciples for which the New York 
Stock Exchange stands. 


As representative business men 
of Los Angeles you know that 
business of every nature has been 
subject to governmental restraint. 
But these restraints were born of 
war. With the return of peace they 
are being removed one by one, 
While those remain who would 
continue government as the over- 
lord of us all, we are slowly but 
surely fighting our way back to 
responsible economic freedom. 
You welcome this relief. You re- 
joice in the prospect of again en- 
larging your services. You breathe 
air made more pure by the re- 
moval of the taint of bureaucracy. 


And we in the securities indus- 
try likewise have hope. New 
blood has been injected into the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Its Chairman is a man 
for whom we entertain respect. 
Under his guidance it is our be- 
lief that Exchange regulation will 
be less dogmatic and autocratic; 
that he wiil administer the law in 
its true spirit and letter by giving 
effect to the will of Congress, 
rather than to the whims of poli- 
tical appointees. The members of 
our other regulatory body, the 
Federal Reserve Board, cannot 
endure forever, and perhaps the 
day may come when those of 
clearer vision for our country’s 
welfare will pervade its councils. 
I express these hopes from no self- 
ish motive. As with all men, I 
seek a profit, but I know that 
profit and prosperity can come to 
none of us save through the con- 
tinued growth and expansion of 
our nation. 

Free securities markets are es- 
sential to that growth and expan- 
sion. They are the cornerstone of 
our future. 

















s . 
Magid Director 

Samuel E, Magid, of Shwre- 
Acres, Mamaroneck, has been 
elected a director of General 
Products Corporation of New 
Jersey, and 
Seaboard 
Fruit Co., Inc., 
New York 
City, it was 
announced to- 
day. Mr. 
Magid is 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of Hill, 
Thompson 
& Co., Inc., 
and is a di- 
rector and 
member of 
executive 
committee of 
Empire Steel 
Corporation, 
Mansfield, Ohio; Vice-President, 
Chairman of executive committee 
and director of American Sealcone 
Corporation, New York City; 
Vice-President, Treasurer and di- 
rector of Tungsten Alloy Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; 
director of Richmond Ice Co., 
Richmond, Va., and serves on the 
boards of a number of other cor- 
porations. Mr. Magid was one of 
the organizers and is now Treas- 
urer and a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Hampshire 
County Club, Mamaroneck. 

rh 





Samuel E. Magid 
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Harold W. Reinsch With 
Coburn & Middlebrook 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

HARTFORD, CONN. — Harold 
W. Reinsch has become associated 
with Coburn & Middlebrook, 37 
Lewis Street. Mr. Reinsch has 
recently been serving in the 
armed forces. Prior thereto he 
was with Turner, Sachs & Co. for 


minimized and capital and indus- a number of years as cashier. 
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The Menace of Rising Unit Costs 


*' (Continued from page 2338) 

r management, for labor, and 
for the public interest. In short, it 
determines where we go from 
iere, whether we shall continue 
to progress toward a still better 
mational life, or whether we shall 
go backward. 

It is vital because time is run- 
wring out. 

For industry on one side and 
organized labor on the other are 
the two greatest forces in our 
country today. If they continue 
teward what seems an inevitable 
clash of the irresistible force and 
the immovable object, we shall 
certainly see, for this country, 
an unprecedented social explo- 
sion. 

This explosion would be an 
overwhelming demand on the part 
of the public for regulation of 
both contestants, by an arbiter 
powerful enough to control two 
Such forces. There is but one 
such powerful arbiter—govern- 
ment—and the end result, no mat- 
ter what name such government 
control would be given, is social- 
ism. 

This is the issue we face and no 
matter how little we like it, we 
will do well to admit it candidly 
and fearlessly. For by so doing, 
we shall understand the penalties 
of failure, and the rewards of 
success. This is equally true for 
management and for organized 
fabor, and if both will frankly ad- 
mit this alternative, they will 
have established the first basis 
for understanding. For both stand 
to win or lose together. 

And now let us examine some 


costs in American manufacturing 
have been rising since 1933 and 
that this trend has greatly accel- 
erated since 1941 and again since 
the autumn of 1945. This is the 
dangerous condition we face to- 
day. 

Unit labor costs have risen be- 
fore in our history, but only for 
a few years at a time. Unit labor 
costs did continue to rise for six 
years during and following World 
War I. They more than doubled 
from 1914 to 1920. Costs con- 
tinued to rise for nearly two years 
following the war. But this dan- 
gerous trend was reversed by the 
unfortunate deflation of 1920-21. 

Unit labor cost is one of the 
basic economic factors in our in- 
dustrial system that has been too 
much neglected even by the eco- 
nomic textbooks. Unit labor cost 
is a very simple relation between 
labor cost per man hour and pro- 
duction per man hour. The com- 
posite wage salary rate per hour 
divided by the average number of 
units of production per man hour 
is the unit cost. The market prices 
of manufactured goods tend to go 
up and down with unit labor cost. 
No industry, no matter how 
strong and robust its constitution, 
can stand up against the infection 
of high unit cost. American steel, 
automobile, and electrical indus- 
tries can become “distressed in- 
dustries” over the years, just as 
surely and for the same reason as 
the steel, coal, and textile indus- 
tries in Great Britain have be- 
come distressed industries over 





of the problems of these two great | 
forces. We who speak for man-. 
agement—and that includes you| 
foremen and supervisors — know 


the past 30 years. 

Nevertheless, if private indus- 
try is permitted to function with- 
out too much interference and 
with understanding, support and 


well the perplexing problems cre-|encouragement from government 
ated by shortages of materials, by|and unions, this war-born decline 


High taxes and declining divi- 
dends, by current operating 


\in efficiency and production can 
|be reversed! 


stress is the related fact that unit! to be treated like a human being, 


and (4) to feel important. 

The “Reader’s Digest’ made a 
survey some time ago in which it 
found that employes’ complaints 
against management were: (1) 
failure to be treated as a human 
being, instead of a machine, and 
failure to be considered as a 
“partner” in the enterprise; (2) 
inability to get advancement; (3) 
a feeling management was trying 
to keep labor from earning enough 
pay; (4) resentment against fore- 
men or other supervisory people 
based on charges of incompetence, 
favoritism, and petty tyrrany; 
(5) the feeling that management 
fights against unions, never co- 
operating with them; (6) simple 
physical discomforts, such as un- 
sanitary comfort rooms. Whether 
these complaints are justified or 
not is beside the point. What is 
important is that if the people in 
our plants think these things, they 
will react accordingly. 

One of the other complaints 
mentioned in this study was the 
failure of management to make 
any intelligent effort to tell its 
employes its own side of the story. 

I would like to emphasize that 
these are not complaints advanced 
by practiced union leaders but 
that these things that working men 
want are the result of independent 
surveys by two organizations 
without any connection or mutu- 
ality of interests. Yet note that in 
both of these surveys the working 
man says that one of the things 
he wants most is to be treated like 
a human being and not a machine. 


in labor that management also are 
human beings and also want most 
to be treated like human beings.) 





Here, it seems to me, is the key 


| to the greatest problem of our 


| 
| 


But, if it is not re-|nations or industry. It is the cry 


time, whether we are thinking of 


losses, by high labor turnover and| versed, America will have taken|of the individual to be heard, to 
Yow efficiency. These are prob-|q road leading to lower living|be recognized, to be appreciated. 


tems we all know, and to some 
degree, understand. 


ious and more vexing problem) 
about which many of us know too | 
little. It is an index that can point | 
to economic disaster, so it is| 
worth our while to consider it for | 
a moment. This index is the unit | 
Jabor cost. It is a cause for alarm 
mow because unit labor costs in! 
manufacturing industries general- | 
ly are running more than 50% | 
above 1939. 


We have become so accustomed | 
to a rising standard of living in | 
the United States that we take it | 
for granted. We are now facing | 
the possibility, if not the prob- | 
ability, of a long reversal in those | 
factors that have made our stand- | 


| standards — unfamiliar in 


this 


‘It is, in short, the study of human 


- country — but all too familiar | relations, the new science in which 
But there is another more ser-/under other economic and politi-| we must make as much progress 


cal systems. 


But there is no need to incur|im the last generation in the| 
this | Physical sciences if we are to find 


this economic stagnation, 
creeping paralysis, and ultimate 


in the next generation as we made 


the solution to the problems of 


poverty if American industry is|W0tld peace and prosperity. 


permitted to work out its own 
salvation. It can produce the lead- 
ers to meet and defeat this chal- 


fore. 


For in spite of our diffi-| 


| 


| 


Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, Presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, recently stated this problem 


lenge, as it has always done be-|i" this way: 


“We are discovering the right 


culties there is no reason to be things in the wrong order, which 
pessimistic concerning the future|is another way of saying we are 
of industry. The causes and rem-| learning how to control nature 


edies of our present problems are 
within our own experience. 
new and unknown disease con- 
fronts us. 


“er ree isimilar troubl f 
ard of eS what it is. These| War L plied 
mew trends are rising unit costs , R 
caused by wages and salaries | Now that we have reviewed 


ing faster than production per 
man hour. The recent practice of 
@aying for wage increases on time 
——by borrowing against future 
improvements in productivity to 
pay current wages and salaries— 
is a new technique that will con-| 


firm and accelerate this trend. 


One of the basic principles of | 


economics that we need to re-| have families, hom i 
; t : es and. ambi- 
member is that economic prog-|tions. For, if’we are to find the 


ress depends primarily on the 
production of goods. Our Ameri- 
ean standard of living—the in- 
creasing per capita consumpt 
that we take for granted — de- 
ends on increasing production 
per person and, more accurately, 
on the increasing production and 
exchange of goods per person. | 
meed not emphasize this point for 
this audience. The labor states- 
men are beginning to preach more 
production and more efficient 
production as the prerequisite for 
higher wages. 

‘ Increasing production and ex- 
change per person depends pri- 


You all know this and I need only | 


.o 





if 


/some of the problems of manage- 


|ment, it seems to me fair that we 
Foto on the other side of the 
|fence. We know what our prob- 
‘lems are, but what of the men 


who work in our plants? Leét’s for 


a moment look at them as indi-' 


viduals, not as union members or 
machine operators but as people 
just like you and me—people who 


|solution to our present problems, 
it will be.by working with men 
like these who are, after all, mem- 


ion|bers of our own team. We must 


No) 


before we have learned how to 
control ourselves.” 
The confusion in our national 


We passed through and international thinking points 
W orld/ definitely to the conclusion that 


we have no rules to guide us in 
the matter of human relations. 
As human beings we do not know 
how we should behave. The merits 
of one nostrum after another are 
proclaimed from the printed page 
and over the air. We know in- 
stinctively that there is something 
wrong—but we don’t know what 
it is. We are confronted with ad- 
vocates of communism, socialism 
with its appeal to the herd in- 
stincts, democracy with power 
Vested in a vague ruler called the 
people, and straight-forward dic- 
tators. 





The eagerness with which all 
matters pertaining to human rela- 


‘never forget that their interests,| tions and human beings are de- 
‘economic and personal,, are no bated is strong proof of our ignor- 


‘less important to them 


| 


,our interests to us. 


| appreciate fully what’ labor 
'thinking. Elmo _ Roper, 


1 





than are 


| Labor relations, it sometimes 
|seems to me as an obsérver, fre- 
|quently hit a snag for the reason 
| that management at times fails to 


| erning us. .W 


is | 
widely 
knewn for the polls he conducts 
(for “Fortune” magazine, report- 


marily on a decreasing unit cost | ed after one such poll that he con-| 


for the goods that are produced. | Cluded labor wanted the follow-| 
ng: (1) security above anything 


remind you of it. What I wish te -else; (2) a chance to advance; (3) is 


‘ance of the laws and rules gov- 
’ -We need desperately to 
\define the true formula for liv- 
jing, to develop a true science of 
human relations, and to under- 
Stand that our hopes for a better 
\world, for a better and happier na- 





tion, and for the better life which 
|is the goal of everyone, rests on 
the interdependence of nations 
and of individual men. 


| Mr. Gwilym A. Price, President 
lof the Westinghouse Co., said in 
‘a recent talk that interdependence 


both cause and effect of civili- 


(And most seriously and earnestly | 
I would like to emphasize to those | 


zation. Civilized man is interde- 
pendent man. Each advance of 
civilization has accentuated inter- 
dependence, has further compli- 
cated the relationship of the in- 
dividual to his environment, to 
other individuals and to society 
as a whole. 

Each of us knows that a crop 
failure in the Argentine makes 
children go hungry in Holland, 
that a shortage of steel scrap de- 
lays delivery of the postwar auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators, just as 
we know that only the best of hu- 
man and industrial teamwork 
could produce our country’s great 
wartime machine or can enable 
us to return to peace-time pros- 
perity and contentment. 

We know these facts, but do we 
recognize them clearly as facts 
which must govern all that we say 
and do? When men and nations 
fail to recognize them and to act 
accordingly, we have war, domes- 
tic conflict, confusion and disaster. 
When there is general under- 
standing of these facts of modern 
living, and action in harmony 
with that understanding, we shall 
have fair dealing and good will 
among men. 

We have recently observed the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Westinghouse, a 


share to make life easier, more 
comfortable and more productive 
for his fellows. Westinghouse, 


man who did far more than his) 





Thomas Edison and the other} 
giants of that day advanced civ-| 


ilization—at least in its material | 


phases—more rapidly than ever 
before in history. And in doing 
so, since civilization and interde- 
pendence are synonymous, they 
vastly increased and accelerated 
the interdependence of men and of 
nations. 


Westinghouse was more than an 





ord of their lives is one of lead- 
ership, which means that they set 
the highest premium on mutua} 
understanding and on the team< 
work that has grown out of such 
understanding. 

They would need no argument 
to convince them that this is in< 
deed one world: that each of us is 
affected, for better or worse, by 
the thoughts and actions of others, 
They would agree, I am sure, that 
the greatest need of this interde- 
pendent world is improvement in 
the relationships. of those human 
beings whom they did so much to 
bring closer together and more 
dependent on one another. 

They would find a world where 
laymen as well as scientists won 
der whether production of the ine 
struments of progress has outrun 
man’s capacity to use those instru- 
ments wisely. They would find @ 
world where human nature has 
changed less than any other fac<- 
tor; where human nature is just 
as much a bar to progress as in 
their own day. 

But they were men who thrived 
on adversity, who never ran away 
from problems, but tried always 
to measure those problems accu- 
rately and then meet them head- 
on with solution. So I am sure 
that were they alive today, their 
major concern would be less with 
machinery and more with men, 
They would be doing their best 
to make this one world a workable 
and livable world. 

And so must we. 

They would not try to remake 
all the world all at once. They 
would attack the problem at the 
point of their own responsibility—~ 
in their own business in their own 
relationships with associates and 
employes and the unions which 


|represent them. 


Fortunately for us, none of us 


industrialist who founded sixty | has the responsibility for getting 


different companies all over the | along with Russia, for straighten- 
world. He was more than an in-|ing out China, for keeping the 
ventor who received 361 patents| peace in Europe and Asia. Each 


over a period of less than half a|of us has the job of living peace- 


dustrial growth. 


When the nation’s industries 
|needed power, he dpveloped a 
system for transmitting and using 
natural gas, and topped this with 


of all—today’s alternating-current 
system of generating, transmitting 


and utilizing electricity for power | the rij 
and light. Hartford early bene-|same basic traditions, share a 
fited from the Westinghouse al-|common economic interest with 
ternating current system for one|us. If we cannot, how can we 
of the first such systems installed | blame Mr. Molotov for not get- 
by the Westinghouse Co. went into ting along with Mr. Bevin or Mr, 
operation here in 1901. This 1500- | Byrnes for not winning Mr. Molo- 
kilowatt turbo-generator, running | tov to his way of thinking? 


at 1200 revolutions per minute, 


sumption was surprising, 
established beyond question the 
value of the steam turbine as a 
prime mover in the production of 
electricity. So, you see, Connecti- 
cut and Westinghouse were very 
much co-sponsoring pioneers of 
the electrical age in which we 
live today. So successful was the 
Hartford adventure, that today 
60% of all: our electric power is 
produced by steam turbine gen- 
erators. 

To modern world commerce 
Westinghouse gave a perfected 
steam turbine, geared to drive 
ships, and with this paved the 
way for the development of pow- 
erful present-day fleets. 

’ Today, one hundred years after 
his birth, scarcely a man lives in 


of the world whose life and ac- 
tivity have been not affected by 
what he and his magnificent con- 
temporaries did. 

Even one hundred years ago, 


Today, due so largely to those 
men, interdependence is the su- 
preme reality of existence — to 
every race and nation, to every 
group and every individual. 





would. do if they were here, faced 
with today’s conditions, The rec- 


e ¢ Se 2&4 4 
es 


America or in many other parts) 


interdependence was a _ reality. 


We need not. wonder what they; 


century. He was a creative leader | fully and productively with his 
and visionary in one of the most| immediate neighbors, the job of 
creative historical periods of in-| winning the good will and the 


‘friendly cooperation of associates 


| 


| 
| 
i 


} 


' 





} 





and employes, the job of making 
interdependence a success in his 
own individual circle. Surely we 
can learn how to do that; surely 


perhaps his greatest contribution | we can deal effectively with men 


and women of our own kind, who 
speak the same language, have 
same birthright and the 


Business management has no 


was the largest of its kind. Its per-| greater task today than to make 
formance in reduced steam con-/'clear the facts of interdependence 
and it|and of mutual interest and mutual 


progress. Understanding and 
unity, like charity, begin at home. 
We cannot have national unity 
without unity on a local level. 
And the place to begin to achieve 
that unity is in the individual 
business, in the development of 
confidence and trust and team- 
work between manager and em- 
ploye. 

All of you share with me, I 
know, the belief that through in- 
telligent and diligent effort we 


‘ean surmount those. difficulties. 


For we must surmount them, The 
penalties of failure, the rewards 
of success, are too great for us 
not to do so. 

Management must spend even 
more time and energy in devel- 
oping the full potential of our 
individual employes than we have. 
devoted in. the past to utilizing 
technical-knowledge and machin- 
ery. That human potential can be 
best developed through improved 
appreciation of mutual interest, 
Its development requires the elim- 
ination of misinformation and mis- 
understanding, the eradication of 
conflict and cross-purpose. 

The modern industrial structure 
has robbed many an employe of 
much of his. sense of individual 


importance. So far as we can, W& 
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tmust restore it. We must keep our 
people informed of our plans, our 
policies, our hopes for the future, 
and of their place in them. We 
must make them realize their re- 
sponsibilities, for the most pro- 
ductive man is the one who feels 
a sense of responsibility for others 
as well ‘as for himself. We must 
gZive them recognition and a reali- 
zation of opportunity. Above all, 
we must give them a feeling of 
tunity with management and own- 
ership. They need to know, more 
than ever, that united we stand, 
divided we fall. 


We must, and we can, eliminate 
the belief that there is any con- 
flict between employer and em- 
ploye. There can be no conflict 
of interest between two members 
of the same team. 


Smith Barney Offers 
Dow Chemical Debs. 


An underwriting group, headed 
by Smith, Barney & Co., is of- 
fering today (Thursday) a new 
issue of $30,000,000 15-year 2.35% 
debentures of the Dow Chemical 
Co. of Midland, Mich. The deben- 
tures, due Nov. 1, 1961, are priced 
at par and accrued interest from 
Nov. 1. 


The offering constitutes new- 
money financing on behalf of the 
company. Net proceeds, amount- 
ing to approximately $29,652,000, 
will be added to the cash funds 
of the company to be used for 
general corporate purposes. While 
mo specific allocation of the pro- 
ceeds has been made by the com- 
pany, it is expected that they will 
tbe spent, among other things, for 
capital additions to plants and fa- 
cilities to manufacture new prod- 
ucts and to meet the increased 
demand for products which are 
mow manufactured. Such capital 
expenditures of the company and 
its subsidiaries during the past 
five years totaled $70,077,881. 


The new issue of $30,000,000 de- 
bentures will constitute the only 
funded debt of the company. 
Upon completion of the offering, 
outstanding capitalization will 
consist, in addition to the deben- 
tures, of 303,869 shares of $4 
cumulative preferred stock, series 
A, no par value, and 1,248,706 
shares of common stock, without 
par value. 


The debentures will have the 
benefit of a sinking fund to begin 
in 1950, providing for the redemp- 
tion at par of $1,000,000 principal 
amount of the issue annually 
thereafter. They may be redeemed 
in whole, or from time to time in 
part, upon 30 days’ notice at 
prices ranging from 102% up to 
Nov. 1, 1949, to par after Nov. 
1, 1960. 








‘Army to Ask More Funds 


Army efforts to obtain an ex- 
tra $350,000,000 for occupation 
and relief abroad until next June 
30 may upset the administration’s 
economy program, with War De- 
ad gre outlays in the occupied 
lands boosted to $775,000,000 in- 
stead of the $425,000,000 originally 
“appropriated by Congress for the 
‘current fiscal year, according to 
Associated Press advices from 
Washington on Oct. 26. In Au- 
gust President Truman issued a 
directive for a reduction of Army 
expenditures for fiscal 1947 from 
$9,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. 
Disclosure of the imminent de- 
ficiency appropriation request of 
$350,000,000 was made by Assis- 
tant Secretary of War Howard C.| 
Petersen upon his return from 
Europe as head of a Government 
mission of inquiry. Of the total 
amount, if approval were forth- 
eoming, Mr. Petersen revealed, 


$100,000 would go to Germany, 
$200,000,000 would go into Japan 
and Korea and about $35,000,000 
to Austria, with most of the $15,- 





000,000 balance to Italy. 


Underwriters Preparing Industry-Wide Reply to 


Caffrey’s Request for 


Ideas on-Red Herrings 


(Continued from page 2335) 


changing certain features of the 
1933 and 1934 Acts when war 
broke out: in 1941, interrupting 
this study, and the underwriters 
would now like to see the job of 
trying to simplify the laws affect- 
ing the entire securities indus- 
try—not just the underwriting end 
of it—resumed, 

Groups like the Investment 
Bankers Association, the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and the New York Curb Exchange, 
it will be recalled by those famil- 
iar with what happened back in 
those days, actively sought to 
work out a practical compromise 
with the SEC on the various issues 
in hearings before the Lea Com- 
mittee. 

Everyone admitted then that 
the problem was very compli- 
cated and, though a very wide 
area of disagreement developed in 
the positions taken by the securi- 
ties and underwriting industry, on 
the one hand, and the SEC, on the 
other, yet there were encouraging 
areas of agreement. 


The Lea Committee, it will also 
be recalled, was interested in the 
problems of the securities and 
underwriting industry at that 
time because Congress had before 
it for consideration then several 
bills that pertained directly to the 
industry. The coming Congress 
will also have proposals pertain- 
ing to the industry before it, it is 
believed, and it is for this reason, 
too, that the underwriters and 
others are anxious now for an 
early review of the relative merits 
of the various provisions of the 
1983 and 1934 Securities Acts. 

Just how unitedly the securities 
and underwriting industry can 
approach Congress through the 
SEC, as is contemplated at the 
moment, or through other means 
as they may be made available 
jater, such as Congressional Com- 
mittees and the like, is a little bit 
of a question perhaps, as not all 
parts of the industry see eye-to- 
eye on all issues. 


On the matter of requiring fi- 


nancial reports from companies | 


with 300 or more stockholders 
and assets exceeding $3.000,000 
whose securities are unlisted— 
now being recommended to Con- 
gress by the SEC—it is known 
that many over-the-counter deal- 
ers can be counted in the oppvo- 
sition to any such procedure be- 
cause they fear that the proposal, 
if enacted into law. would merely 
have the effect of driving their 
business to the organized ex- 
changes. There are many, too. 
who feel that ‘all governmental 
restrictions should be lifted from 
the securities industry. 

However, as things are shaping 
up at the moment, some of the 
larger and more representative 
¢roups in the industry are taking 
the initiative in trying to effect 
some sort of a working peace with 
the SEC on the basis laid down 
by Mr. Caffrey himself; that is, 
through discussions and compro- 
mise. 

Mr. Caffrey’s proposal regard- 
ing the red herrings probably has 
“bugs” in it, as all original pro- 
vosals are likely to have, it is felt, 
but through a general discussion 
of the question, it is hoped that 
the differences between the SEC 
and the industry may be mini- 
mized if not altogether eliminated 
and some practical foundation laid 
for a further consideration of 
other, probably related, problems. 


In fact, before it actually puts 
its own suggestion to Mr. Caffrey 
in so many words, the industry 
wants to have some exploratory 
talks with Mr. Caffrey and other 
members of the Commission. The 
industry really would like to re- 
sume the discussions on the 1933 
and 1934 Acts pretty much where 
they were left off in 1941. The 
question of the red herring, it is 





generally thought, is very closely 
tied up with other problems of the 
industrv. 

Unlike the 1941 effort, however, 
no real attempt will be made to 
discuss the 1933 Act as a whole, 
nor the 1934 Act as a whole, nor 
the two Acts together as a single 
topic, it is believed. The effort 
that is to be made now will be to 
take up the more important ques- 
tions first, not as a group, but 
separately, one by one, perhaps 
starting with the  red-herring 
prospectus since that is the par- 
ticular question Mr. Caffrey has 
raised. , 


Just what chance there is for 
any tangible results from getting 
the SEC to agree to discuss the 
regulatory laws affecting the in- 
dustry is problematical. Two 
years of argument achieved no 
change in the law in 1941. The 
only results of all this work were 
voluminous reports. It is felt 
now, though, that the general 
situation has changed considerably 
from then. Among other things, 
it is pointed out, the personnel of 
the Commission has changed. Be- 
sides, such disagreement as did 
exist in 1941 was mostly with the 
staff members of the Commission 
and not with the Commission it- 
self, it is held. 


More Comments on Subject 


Additional comments which the 
“Chronicle” has received on Mr. 
Caffrey’s proposal regarding the 
possible wider use of the red- 
| herring prospectus in new secur- 
ity offerings are printed below. 
Underwriters are reminded that 
they have until next Tuesday to 
submit replies to Mr. Caffrey’s 
request for suggestions, 





Comment No. 12 


I have discussed this question 
with several others in the busi- 
ness and it is our thought that che 
SEC could help matters out a lot 
if it would get out its deficiency 
\letter in seven days. This would 
give the industry’a little time, 
say three days or so, to make the 
corrections desired and the oppor- 
tunity, too, to distribute the red 
herring ten days in advance of 
effective date. It is midway dur- 
ing the waiting period that public 
interest in a new issue is generally 
|at its highest. Eventually, how- 
/ever, it is our hope that under- 
writers will be permitted to sub- 
stitute a brief summary of (1) 
earnings and (2) the balance 
sheet for the red herring. After 
all, what is needed most is a re- 
port which prospective investors 
will read. The institutional buyer 
doesn’t depend on the red herring 
for his information. He looks to 
the registration papers them- 
selves. The average individual 
buyer doesn’t understand the red 
herring when he does read it, 
which isn’t often. 











Comment No. 13 


Mr, Caffrey’s proposal is a fa- 
vorable move towards clarifying 
the present impossible situation 
in the distribution of new offer- 
ings. However, it can be called 


tion, not even a step, but at least 
the Commission is apparently 
aware that something is wrong. 


Any modification of the Act, by 
rule, does not cure the defect that 
no matter what the Commission 
may think at this time, there is 
always the risk that the best 
meant and most restrained at- 
tempt to disseminate information 
will be construed as an effort to 
sell, Beyond question the under- 
writer desires to sell his wares. 
So does each member of the sell- 
ing group down the line. It is 
impossible to construe normal 
service to possible customers in 
any other sense, 
otherwise. So, as long as the 
Commission helds in reserve the 
power to determine when dis- 





only a thought in the right direc-| 


It cannot be! 


semination of information is an 
effort to produce orders, the prin- 
‘cipal underwriter and the respon- 
| sible dealer can hardly be blamed 
| for being unwilling to assume the 
|risk of being accused of a viola- 
tion. 

The proposal offers little if any 
relief to the dealer a distance 
from Wall Street. He is still 
under the same serious handicap 
of mail time for distribution of 
either red herring or summary, 
and clock time for the making of 
definite offering. He may be 
quite willing to go to work at 
7 a.m. to match the New York 
clock, but the chances are that 
his customers are not so willing. 
It is true that clock time cannot 
be altered, but while the intent is 
to give everyone an equal chance, 
this factor should be taken into 
consideration, too. Something 
should be done to permit the ac- 
ceptance of orders which need not 
be binding on either buyer or 
seller until the final legal details 
have been completed, but which 


placing the dealer in the hands o 
the law. ; 


Comment No. 14 


I don’t know Mr. Caffrey per-4 
sonally, but I know some men who 


|do, even one who knew him aqur- 


ing college days, and I under- 
Stand from them that he really 
wants to be cooperative and help- 
ful. From what I can gather, too, 
he really does know something 
about the industry. It would 
seem, therefore, that at last there 
is someone of prominence in the 
SEC who is more interested in 
actually assisting the industry to 
perform its functions than in 
heaping abuse upon everyone that 
may conceivably be encompassed 
within the jurisdiction of the SEC 
for the faults of the few. If there 
are actually any dishonest ele- 
ments in the underwriting indus- 
try, they should be driven out of 
the business bécause they do not 
belong. in it, but reliable firms 


should not be saddled with un- 





at least can be recorded without 


necessary restrictions. 





The Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act 


(Continued from page 2334) 


will continue to play a large part 
in administrative procedure and 
that the Act itself does not go 
far enough to make possible the 
extinction of “in camera” ac- 
tivities. 

The thought has been expressed 
that if you are an interested party 
you may have rules added or 
amended by mere application to 





of rights on the one hand, and 
the stripping of these rights by 
escape clauses on the other. 

The Congressional intent behind 
the Administrative Procedure Act 
is laudable, and as we have in- 
dicated in a prior editorial, the 
Act itself is a step in the right 
direction. 





the pertinent agency. 


_ May we suggest that if you try 
in the securities field, you have 
about as much chance as the pro- 
verbial snowball, and the SEC 
denial will be based on the shib- 
boleth “not in the public interest.” 

The Administrative Procedure 
Act by its very affirmative terms 
affords sweeping avenues for 
evasion. Thus, under the heading 
“Rule Making” in Section 4(a) 
dealing with “Notice,” the follow- 
ing is contained: 

_ “Except where notice or hear- 

ing is required by statute, this 

subsection shall not, apply to 
interpretive rules, general state- 
ments of policy, rules of agency 
organization, procedure, or 
practice, or in any situation in 
which the agency for good cause 
finds (and incorporates the 
finding and a brief statement 
of the reasons therefor in the 
rules issued) that notice and 
public procedure thereon are 
impracticable, unnecessary, or 
contrary to the public interest.” 

This gimmick of exception end- 
ing with the evasive shibboleth, 
“contrary to the public interest” 
works a complete emasculation 
insofar as notice is concerned. 

As to procedure itself, witness 
the following which is part of 
Section 5(a): 

“The agency shall afford all 
interested parties opportunity 
for (1) the submission and con- 
sideration of facts, arguments, 
offers of settlement or proposals 
of adjustment where time, the 
nature of the proceeding, and 
the public interest permit. * * *” 
Again avoidance is made pos- 

sible by an inexcusable escape 
clause. 

Dealing with agency function 
concerning Decisions and Action 
by subordinates thereunder, Sec- 
tion 8(a) provides in part: 

(2) and such procedure may 
be omitted in any case in which 
the agency finds upon the rec- 
ord that due and timely execu- 
tion of its functions impera- 
tively and unavoidably so re- 
quires.” 


The statute forms a system of 
designed balance, the declaration 





However, we fear strongly that 
administrative agencies drunk 
with power, rather than make a 
benign effort to implement the 
Act in accordance with the pur- 
poses for which it was intended; 
will endeavor by weasel words to 
hamstring the legislative purpose. 

The implementing rules of the 
SEC are in themselves disturbing. 

Important rules are prefaced 
with “out” clauses, such as “ex- 
cept to the extent that the Com- 
mission direct otherwise,***” “un- 


less otherwise *** directed by the 
Commission,***,” 


The farce in these implementing 
rules of providing safeguards 
against the prejudice of hearing 
officers on the grounds of per- 











sonal bias, without at the same 
time providing similar safeguards 
|against the bias of the members 
of the Commission, is illuminating. 


Insofar as getting administrative 
relief is concerned, the securities 
industry is in a unique and 
dangerous position because of the 
Maloney Act. 


So long as the SEC can influ- 
ence, if not control, the policies 
of the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, and pass upon 
those policies in review—all the 
time claiming that the NASD is 
a voluntary organization — the 
SEC has an effective conduit 
through which it can pipeline its 
powers in evasion of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 


The old gag of ignoring the 
compelling monopolistic provisions 
of the Maloney Act which makes 
membership in the NASD imper- 
ative to most, and the claim that 
such membership is-voluntary and 
constitutes a consent to the action 
of the majority, be that what it 
may, is the ruse that will enable 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to completely bypass the 
legislative intent evinced in this 
new Act. 


There is need of a vigilant spirit 


| 


|which will result in bringing the 


SEC and the NASD within the 
complete orbit and frame of the 
new Act so that there will be 
total compliance with the spirit 


thereof. 
The danger of roseate apprais- 
als is resultant complacency. 


This must be avoided. 





Lie nee a, 
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Tomorrow’s 
Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 








lground grudgingly. This 
'bears out the discussion of 
‘last week’s column of stocks 
to buy during poor market 
‘periods in anticipation of a 


/reversals in trend. 
ole *K 


Now the situation facing us 
‘is what to do, and what to ex- 





3y WALTER WHYTE== 
Forecast of 160 if market 











broke 170 confirmed by sub-| 


sequent action. Expect fur- 
ther strength followed by 
downturn. 


Two weeks ago and again 
last week it was emphasized 
that the averages would have 
to hold the 170 level or be 
faced with another ten point 
decline. 

This statement was based 
on the apparent fact that the 
majority of the buying which 
carried from around 162 to 
close to 180, came from pub- 
lic sources. There is nothing 
wrong with public buying, 
except that most of the time 
it is uninformed and based 
on hope psychology. To main- 
tain such a gain, prices must 
hold a predetermined point. 
If they don’t the odds in favor 
of reaction increase. The 
more the public participation 
on the rally, the heavier the 
decline on a reaction. 

ok o 


pect, from here on. The Re- 
| publicans have what virtually 
amounts to a clean sweep. 
Under different circumstances 
such a victory would mean 
much higher prices all 
around. However, the market 
has practically discounted the 
election returns. 
sonable to suppose that cap- 
ital has not anticipated its 
victory at the polls. With that 
being the case it can be as- 
sumed that the meat of the 
advance has already been 
seen. Of course the market 
will rally further. The public 
is still to be heard from. And 
the public seldom anticipates. 
It acts on the news. 
3% oe % 


In the next few days prices 
will therefore extend their 
advance. I don’t think they 
will go sky high from here 
on. Technical signs point to a 
stopping point.around the 180 
‘range, with a possibility of a 
|penetration of the old high. 
But after that is reached, and 
it probably will be accom- 





This column further went! panied by a great deal of en- 
on record stating that if the |thusiasm, some kind of a re- 
170 level were penetrated (it action is likely. How far this 
was made 169 for insurance) | reaction will go is something 


support would not be seen / else. 


until the market hit the 160 
point. On Oct. 30 you saw 
the averages get down to 
160.49. The next day they 
bounced up to 169.68. At this 
writing they are at 172.79. 

# ok % 


It is interesting to note that 
during the decline the stocks 
this column is committed to, 
did little on the down side. 
They either stood still or gave 
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I can’t foresee a Re- 
publican Congress solving do- 
mestic economic problems by 
a return to a status quo. Any 
such attempt will almost cer- 
tainly bring about other 
events, some of them far- 
reaching, or at least unset- 
tling to established enter- 
prise. 
* * us 

The strike picture will al- 
most certainly be intensified. 
How serious this can become 
is something the market will 
have to deal with. On its ini- 
tial break from about 210 to 
around 160, market gave a 
clue. Because this event oc- 
curred last August is no rea- 
son to forget it. Markets 
sometime have a habit of 
forecasting changes months 
before they become Page One 
news. Again it will be the 
public participation which 
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| will have to be watched. And 
‘the public action is not fore- 
'seeable, at least not that far 
-ahead. It is always domi- 
nated by hopes and fears and 
reacts to these stimuli goaded 
| by mob psychology. 
ok * ok 

| Readers are still long of 
| four stocks. One is in the red, 
‘others are in the black. The 
'stops however have held so 
| positions remain intact. The 
|list: Dresser Industries at 17, 
stop 15; current price about 
20. Gulf, Mobile and Ohio at 
12, stop 10; current price 
about 13%. International 
Paper at 43, stop 38; current 
price about 4512, and Boeing 
at 23, stop 21; current price 
about 22. 


J 


‘ BS * 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


|The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Blyth & Co. Offers 
Central illinois P. S. 
Preferred Stock 


Blyth & Co., 








Ss 





Inc., headed a 
'group of investment bankers 
| which is offering to the public 
Nov. 4 a new issue of 150,000 
| shares of 4% cumulative preferred 


| stock, $100 par value, of Central 


| Illinois Public Service Co. The 
stock was priced at $100 per share, 
plus accrued dividends. 


The public offering was subject 
| to an exchange offer-being made 
'by the company under which 
holders of its publicly outstand- 
ing 246,155 shares of $6 and 6% 
preferred stock had the right to 
exchange their shares for shares 
of the new preferred on a basis 
of one share of new preferred plus 
$10.94 in cash for each share of 
old preferred. Unexchanged shares 
of the old preferred will be re- 
deemed at $110 per share plus ac- 
| crued dividends to the redemption 
'date. The company’s exchange 
offer expired at the ¢lese-of-busi- 
ness on Nov. 6, 1946.*Coricurrent 
with the issue of new preferred 
stock, the company -proposes to 
split on a 4-for-1 basis. the 260,343 
outstanding shares of $40 par 
value common stock and to issue, 
pro rata, to the holders of its 
common stock 758,628 additional 
shares, for a total consideration of 
$18,500,000. 

Proceeds from the public sale 
of the preferred stock, together 
with any necessary portion of the 
proceeds from the sale of the 
common stock, will be applied to 
the redemption of the unex- 
changed shares of old preferred 
stock. Accrued dividends on all 
shares of old preferred redeemed 
or exchanged will be paid out of 
the company’s general funds. 


Central Illinois Public Service 
Co. is engaged principally in fur- 
| nishing electric service in central 
|and southern illinois. The com- 
pany reported total operating 
| revenues for the 12 months ended 
| Aug. 31, 1946, of $17,809,632 and 
| net profit for the period of $3,559,- 
| 056. The unaudited balance sheet 
|}as of Aug. 31, 1946, showed total 
|} current assets of $9,470,894 and 
|current liabilities of $6,733,013. 
'Upon completion of the present 
| financing the company will have 
| cutstanding $38,000,000 first mort- 
gage 3%,% bonds, series A, due 
1971: $5,250,000 of 2% unsecured 
/notes due semi-annually to 1953; 
| 150,000 shares of 4% cumylative 
| preferred stock, $100 par value, 
| 8 1,800,000 shares of $10 par 


; value common stock. 





Observations 


(Continued from page 2337) > 


practical decisions to be made—not in acres of space nor with tons 
of releases—but simply in a 37th floor hotel suite, the borrowed liv- 
ing quarters of the Waldorf Hotel’s manager. 


The other “black mark” of the week was dealt UN by the an~ 
nouncement of the Organization’s security officer that he was asking 
for a blanket ruling of “courtesy immunity” from police regulations 
for its officials. This was most awkwardly publicized by its being 
coupled with the front-paged news of Secretary-General Lie’s arrest 
for speeding. Resentment has been aroused wholly without refer- 
ence to the legal technicalities, such as inferences from the possible 
precedent involved in the denial of special privileges to the Iranian 
Ambassador and his withdrawal from this country five years ago. The 
public naturally resents the arrogation of exemption from a police 
law which is designed to curtail the huge death rate from auto- 
mobile accidents, just as special exemption from our verv necessary 
hotel fire laws would seem to be wholly irrelevant and presumptuous. 


The Organizatfon’s subsequent partial reversal of policy—ap~- 
parently in response to public opinion—has naturally not repaired 
the damage caused by the previous revelation of the intended ar- 
bitrary claim for extraordinary privileges and immunities. 


Incidentally, the extent of the basic East-West dialectical rift in 
all avenues of the UN proceedings was again revealed in the above- 
mentioned remarks of Mr. Vandenberg in objecting to the assessment 
apportioned against the United States, in which he pointedly said: 
“Proud as we are of our economic system, the United States dele- 
gation is unable to accept as valid the flattering concept that it 
gives 5% of the people of the earth a control of 50% of the income 
capacity of the earth. If this were so and if one dared to be whim~ 
sical—it might be suggested that the United Nations should adopt our 
economic system as standard practice for all of its membership.” 


Ideaiistic Behavior—For the Other Fellow 


Nowhere in UN’s ramified doings is the contradiction between 
pious preaching on the one hand and a nation’s own actions on the 
other, more evident than it is in the trusteeship situation. 

The primary theory underlying the UN’s intended trusteesnip 
system, is that colonies won from a defeated enemy should: not be 
divided as booty among the victorious powers for their own ad« 
vantage, but should exist as the responsibility of the international 
community as a whole. Here it must be granted that the United 
States ranks as Offender Number One. For our intentions about the 
disposition of the islands which had been mandated to Japan and 
now as a result of the War are under our occupation—namely the 
Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas—remain unsatisfactory from the 
viewpoint of UN Charter exigencies. The attitude of our UN dele- 
gation directly reflects a fundamental rift in policy between the 
State Department which—internationally-minded—favors trusteeship, 
and the War and Navy Departments which have been insisting on a 
continuation of United States control. On the eve of the opening of 
this Assembly session the head of the American delegation, Mr. 
Austin,,said there was “nothing new to be said on the matter.” The 
influence of our military men and Congressmen in insisting on our 
annexation of the islands outright, or at least to keep the strategie 
areas, for the maintenance of our security in the Pacific, is again 
evidenced in President Truman’s ambiguous reiteration of this week. 
Arriving at his Independence, Missouri voting place, the President 
stated that “the United States intends to have sole trusteeship of the 
Pacifie islands deemed necessary for our security,’ while he at the 
same time promised to present this policy to the United Nations “for 
approval.” Such “approval” apparently necessitates an inter-Power 
log-rolling. .back-scratching deal; not the prescribed humanitarian 
crusade on’ behalf of the native peoples. 

Similarly, two other mandated areas are being kept in an 
amorphous state outside the prescriptions of thé Charter. There is 
Palestine, which, with 10,429 square miles and 1,700,000 people, is 
still administered by the British, and where Britain is facing attack 
by both the Zionists and the Arabs. And South West Africa, compris- 
ing. 317,725. square miles and 350,000 people, the Union’ of South 
Africa now. wants ‘to annex outright instead of putting under a 
trusteeship agreement: This, it is being vigorously charged, likewise 
is.:violating, the~ Charter’s noble trusteeship aims; which ‘charge 
Marshall Smuts has answered with seeming half-heartedness by 





merely telling the Russians that they are the pot calling the kettle 


black. 

Other more general instances of the Big Powers’ self-exemption 
from the general rules which they themselves have laid down and 
preached to others, are their own indiscriminate bombing of Civilian 
populations in the cities of Western Germany by the British and 
American fliers; in the use of the atomic bomb in devastating Hiro- 
shima; and in the condonation by the Potsdam Agreement of the 
mass expulsion from their homes of populations in the persons of 
millions of Germans. ‘ 

Another phase of the dichotomy between talk and action is now 
being highlighted in the world trade discussions taking place at 
Church House in London. As foreigners visualize us, we make the 
loudest protestations of liberal fiscal tenets, but scuttle these pro- 
fessed good intentions by our traditionally restrictive tariff policies 
—a tendency possibly to be further accentuated as a result of this 
week’s resurgence to power of “protectionist’ Kepublicanism. In 
foreigners’ eyes, the American businessman freely gives lip service 
to the lofty principle of tariff reduction; but battles to the death any 
attempt to reduce imposts on products that are competitive with 
their own. This was forcefully reflected in a recent exchange of ideas 
with Phillip Reed, who as Chairman of the U. S. Associates of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, is a ranking American expert 
on the subject. In a talk before the Financial Writers Association 
(published in this issue of the “Chronicle’) Mr. Reed pointed out 
the great material advantages to this country accruable from re- 
duction of imposts. But, when subsequently pinned down by informal 





| questions concerning our likely tariff policy regarding the importation 
'of products that would compete with their equivalents in the domestie 
| market in normal supply-and-demand times, even he indicated doubt 


|of our showing sufficient statesmanship therefor. : 
On the other hand, in the case of cartels, which perhaps con- 
| stitute the most troublesome barrier to world trade, the shoe is om 
'the other foot. For the United States and Canada against the 
| rest of the world in seeking to demolish cartels for the fostering of 
‘international competition, while the liberal-talking liberal nations 


|of Europe insist om supporting cartels. 
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Securities Now in Registration 





Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. 
June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock: 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
ashare. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Acme-Hamilton Mfg. Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


Aug. 29 filed 50,000 shares 5% cumulative preferred 
stock ($20 par) and 82,000 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. and S. R. 
Livingstone & Co. Offering-—Company is offering the 
50,000 shares of preferred, while the 82,000 shares of 
common are being sold for the account of certain stock- 
holders. Prices—$20 a share for the preferred, and 
$11.50 a share for the common. Proceeds—Company will 
apply proceeds to fully discharge secured demand 
notes, mortgage notes and partial discharge of de- 
benture indebtedness. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Aerovox Corp., Bedford, Mass. 

Aug. 22 filed $1,500,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1961, and 50,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., and Dempsey 
& Co., Chicago, Offering—The debentures will be of- 
fered publicly. The common shares will be issuable upon 
the exercise of stock purchase warrants for purchase of 
common stock at $2 a share above the bid price of such 
common on the effective date of the registration. Com- 
pany will sell warrants for 25,000 common shares to the 
underwriters at 10 cents a warrant. The remaining war- 
rants will be sold to officers and employees of the com- 
pany. Price—Debentures at 98. Preceeds—Company will 
ase $1,025,000 of proceeds of debs. for payment of an 
indebtedness to Bankers Trust Co., New York. Balance, 
will be added to working capital. Offering postponed. 


Air Lanes, Inc., Portland, Me. 


Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares each of pre- 
ferred and common. Offering price, $10 a preferred 
share and 1 cent a common share. If offerings are made 
in the State of Maine, they will be made by Frederick 
C. Adams & Co., Boston. To complete plant and equip- 
ment and to provide working capital. 


American Broadcasting Co., inc., N. Y. 
June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
31. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To prepay notes payable to ac- 
quire radio station WXYZ, to construct broadcast trans- 
mitter for station KGO at San Francisco and for working 
capital. 
American Cladmetals Co., of Pittsburgh 

July 8 filed 196,500 units comprising 196,500 shares of 
voting common stock ($1 par) and 589,500 shares of non- 
voting common stock ($1 par), each unit consisting of 
1 share of voting common and 3 shares of non-voting 
common. Underwriters—None—the company intends to 
distribute its common stock directly to the public. Offer- 
ing—Price $6 per unit. Preceeds—Net proceeds esti- 
mated at $1,179,000 will be used to pay a mortgage on 
plant, pay accounts payable, purchase equipment, for 
building alterations and working capital. 


American Colortype Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Aug. 12 filed 30,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co. Price 
by amendment. Preceeds—Net proceeds initially will 
be added to general funds, however, the company antici- 
pates it will use the funas for its building and expansion 


program. Offering date indefinite. 


American Limoges China Corp., New York 
Sept. 25 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Underwriter—Riter & Co. Proceeds—Stock being sold 
for account of Harry Bloomberg, Presijent. Price—By 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





American Locomotive Co., New York 


July 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100 par convertible second preferred 
stock. Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. Indefinitely postponed. 


® American National Finance Corp., Newark 
(11/7) 

Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 8,938 shares (no par) 

common. Price—$5 a share. No underwriting. For 

working capital. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly>, and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis 
Sept. 6 filed 336,550 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriting—No underwriting. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders of rec- 
ord on Nov. 1 in the ratio of one additional share for 
each two shares held. The subscription offer will ex- 
pire on Nov. 21. Unsubscribed shares will be offered 
for subscription to officers and directors of the company. 
Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. 


Ansley Radio Corp., Trenton, N. J. 

Aug. 29 filed 70,000 shares of Class A cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock ($5 par) and 70,000 shares of 
common (50c par) and warrants for 50,000 shares of 
common stock to be sold to underwriter at 5c per share 
warrant and exercisable through Oct. 1, 1951 for pur- 
chase of common at $1 per share. Underwriter — Amos 
Treat & Co. Offering—To the public in units of one 
share of preferred and one share of common. Prices— 
$7 per unit of one share of preferred and one share of 
common. Proceeds—To retire bank loans of approx- 
imately $100,000, to purchase wood-working machinery 
and for working capital. Temporary postponed. 


Arkansas Western Gas Co. 


June 5 filed 33,639 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 
July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 


_ stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 


common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common, will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire al) 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. Temporarily postponed. 


Artcraft Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 


Sept. 27 filed 53,648 shares ($25 par) 442% cumulative 
convertible preferred and 150,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon. It also covers shares of common reserved for issu- 
ance upon conversion of preferred. Underwriter—New- 
burger & Hano, Philadelphia. Price—$25.50 a preferred 
share and $12 a common share. Proceeds—Company will 
reeeive proceeds from the sale of all of the preferred 
and 100,00 shares of common. The remaining 50,000 


shares of common are being sold by three stockholders. 





Estimated net proceeds of $2,300,000 will be used by 
the company to pay off bank notes of about $1,100,000 
and to purchase additional machinery and equipment 
in the amount of $1,200,000. Offering date indefinite. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia (11/18-29) 
Oct. 29 filed 293,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pref- 
erence stock. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. Offering—Stock will be offered for subscription 
to common stockholders on the basis of one share of 
preference stock for each nine shares held. Unsub- 
scribed shares will be sold to the underwriters who will 
reoffer it to the public. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—A maximum of $15,540,000 of the net proceeds will be 
applied to redemption of the company’s cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, convertible 4% Series A, at $105 a share. 
The balance will be added to general funds for corporate 
purposes including repayment of obligations, acquisition 
of additional production, and expansion of refining, 
transportation and marketing facilities. 


Beaunit Millis, Inc., New York 


Sept. 27 filed 180,000 shares ($2.50 par) common. Under- 
writer — White, Weld & Co., New York. Price — By 
amendment. Proceeds—-Of the total, 140,000 shares are 
being sold by St. Regis Paper Co., New York, and the 
remaining 40.000 shares are being sold by I. Rogosin, 
President of Beaunit Mills, Inc. 


Berbiglia, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 41,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible $6 par preferred. Offering price, 
$6 a share. Underwriter—Estes, Snyder & Co., Topeka, 
Kans. To pay outstanding indebtedness and expenses and 
to open five additional stores in Kansas City, Mo. Offer- 
ing postponed indefinitely. 


@® Berg Plastics & Die Casting Co., Inc. (11/8) 


Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares (10c par) 
common. Price—$4 a share. Underwriter—E. F. Gilles- 
pie & Co., Inc. Preceeds—For acquisition of machinery, 
tools and raw materials, and for working capital. 


@ Bethlehem Steel Corp., New York (11/20) 
Nov. 1 filed $50,000,060 of consolidated mortgage 30-year 
sinking fund 234% bonds, Series J, due 1976. UWnder- 
writers—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Smith, Barney & Co. 
Price by amendment. Proeceeds—To provide additional 
funds for cost of additions and improvements to steel 
plants of subsidiaries. 


® Birmingham Electric Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Nov. 1 filed 64,000 shares ($100 par) 4.20% preferred. 
Underwriting—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—The com- 
pany will offer the stock on a share for share exchange 
basis to holders of its $7 preferred stock and $6 pre- 
ferred stock, plus a cash adjustment. Shares not re- 
quired for the exchange will be sold at competitive 
bidding at a price not less than $100 per share net to 
the company. Proceeds—Pro@eeds, together with a 
$2,500,000 bank loan, will be used to redeem the old 
preferred stocks and to finance additions to its electric 
distribution and transportation system. Business—Public 
utility. 


@ Black Warrior Mining Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of (5c par) 
capital. Price—19c a share. Underwriters—Frank Funk- 
houser. Howard E. Harris and William C. Gans, all offi- 
cers of the company. For development purposes. 


Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co. Inc., New York 


Aug. 30 filed 119,706 shares (no par) common and sub- 
scription warrants relating to 30,000 shares thereof. 
Underwriting — None. Proceeds—For reimbursement 
of company’s treasury for funds expended in re- 
demption of 3,907 shares of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred on April 1, and for funds deposited in trust for 
redemption on Oct. 1 of remaining preferred shares. Al- 
though it was proposed to offer the stock for subscrip- 
tion to stockholders at $10 per share, company on Sept. 
20 decided to withhold action at this time. 


(Continued on page 2376) 
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amendment. Offering date indefinite. 
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(Continued from page 2375) 
Book-of-the-month Club, Inc., New York 
Oct. 28 filed 300,000 shares ($1.25 par) capital stock. 
Wnderwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. Offer- 
aénzg—Of the total, the company is selling 100,000 shares 
and six stockholders, including Harry Scherman, Presi- 
dent, and Meredith Wood, Vice-President, are selling 
the remaining 200,000 shares. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use its net proceeds for work- 
ing capital to be used for expansion of inventories of 
paper and other raw materials and book inventories. 


Boston Store of Chicago, Inc. 
Sept. 10 filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
preferred and 500,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Offering—Preferred will have non-detachable stock 
purchase warrants for purchase of 30,000 shares of com- 
mmon stock of the total common, 375,000 shares will be 
offered for sale for cash. 30,000 shares are reserved for 
dssuance upon exercise of warrants attached to preferred 
and 95,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of outstanding warrants, Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with other funds, will 
be used to pay the company’s 2% subordinated note in 
the principal amount of $5,268,750 and accrued interest. 
Offering date indefinite. 3 


Bowman Gum, Inc., Philadelphia 
Sept. 27 filed 268,875 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
aataee--Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price—By 
amendment. Proceeds—Stock is being sold by share- 
tholders who will receive proceeds. 


Braunstein (Harry), Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Sept. 25 filed 12,500 shares ($25 par) 442% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 50,000 snares (20¢ par) 
common stock. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., 
Wew York. Price — $25 a share for preferred and $11 
a share for common. Proceeds—7,000 preferred shares 
are being sold by company, the remaining 5,500 pre- 
@erred shares and all of the common are *eing sold by 
present stockholders. Net proceeds to the company, es- 
timated at $147,500, will be used to prepay to the ex- 
tent possible outstanding $149,300 mortgage liabilities. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee 


Aug. 9 filed 76,000 shares (no par) capital stock. Under- 
writers—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by stock- 
holders. Temporarily postponed. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 

May 3 filed 70,000 shares.of cumulative preferred stock 
($100. par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
ceived for the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
Jey & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
430% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. In- 
definitely postponed. 


Brunner Manufacturing Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Sept. 13 filed 180,185 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—George R. Cooley & Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
and Mohawk Valley Investing Co.; Inc., Utica. Offering— 
Of the total, 110,000 shares will be offered publicly and 
the remaining 70,185 shares will be offered in exchange 
for 23,395 sharés of Class B common of American Gas 
Machine Co., of Albert Lea, Minn., on the basis of three 
ghares for each Class B share. Price—$10.25 a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem the out- 
standing Class A common shares of American Gas and 
the outstanding preferred stock of Brunner. 


Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co., Geneva, Ill. 


Sept. 23 filed 10,000 shares ($50 par) 5% cumulative 
preferred and 120,000 shares ($2.50 par) common. Under- 
writer—H. M. Byllesby and Co. (Inc.), Chicago. Offer- 
@ng—Of the common, 110,000 shares are being sold by 
stockholders. The remaining 10,000 shares are reserved 
fer issuance upon the exercise of warrants attached to 
the preferred. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 

treasury for purchase of machinery and equip- 
@ent at a cost of $98,386 and payment for new building 
teing constructed at estimated cost of $223,700; balance 
for purchase of additional machine tool equipment. Of- 
fering indefinitely postponed. 


California Oregon Power Co. 
May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stock will be sold through competitive bid . Under- 
writers—Names.by amendment. Probable bidders in- 







clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. 
Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejected 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
of $24.031 a share. Stock will again be put up for sale 
when market conditions improve. 


® California Water Service Co. 

Oct 28 filed 50,000 shares common stock (par $25). Un- 
derwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp. Proceeds—-To 
repay bank loans used in part for 1946 construction work, 
to restore working capital used for additions and im- 
provements and to defray part of cost of future addi- 
tions, etc. 


Callahan Zinc-Lead Co., New York 


Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 28,000 shares of $1 par 
common or such number of shares as will aggregate 
$100,000 on behalf of Harrison White, Inc., New York, 
who purchased the shares from the issuer in July, 1938, 
as underwriter. Price—At market. Proceeds go to Har- 
rison White, Inc. 


Cameron Aero Engine Corp., New York 


Oct. 2 (letter of notfication) 60,000 shares of common. 
Offering—Price $2 a share. Underwriter—R. A. Keppler 
& Co., Inc., New York. Proceeds—To demonstrate the 
Cameron Engine by flight tests in company-owned plane. 


Camfield Mfg. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


July 29 filed 220,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering—Of the shares 
registered, 100,000 are issued and outstanding and will 
be sold to the underwriters by three stockholders at 
$4.50 a share for their own account, The remaining 
120,000 shares are being offered by the company. Price 
$4.50 a share. ompany’s share to pay rene- 
gotiation refund in amount of $180,000 to the U. S. 
Government, and for additional working capital. Offer- 
ing date indefinite. 


Canadian Admiral Corp. Ltd., Toronto 


July 8 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dempsey & Co. Offering—Stock initially 
will be offered to common stockholders of Admiral Corp. 
at $3 a share. Proceeds—$75,000 is earmarked for pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment, and tools, jigs, dies 
and fixtures; balance will be available for corporate 
purposes. Indefinitely delayed. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario 


June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Registrant will supply name of an American 
underwriter by post-effective amendment. Offering— 
To the public at $1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds 
—For a variety of purposes in connection with explora- 
5 am of shafts, diamond drilling and working 
capital. 


— Illinois Electric & Gas Co., Rockford, 


Oct. 24 filed 80,000 shares ($15 par) common. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—Shares will be offered for 
subscription to common stockholders at rate of one share 
for each five shares held. It will determine after the 
expiration of the stock purchase warrants whether there 
will be any public offering of the unsubscribed shares. 
Price—$15 a share. Preceeds—Proceeds, estimated at 
$1,200,000, will be held by the company as a construc- 
tion fund to be used for its present and contemplated 
construction program. 


Central & South West Utilities Co. 


Aug. 30 filed its ($5 par) capital stock. Company’s name 
is to be changed by post effective amendment to Central 


. & South West Corp. (Del.) Prospectus will be issued 


in connection with the public invitation for sealed bids 
for the purchase of a sufficient number of sucii shares 
as same will be constituted upon consummation of a 
proposed merger into the issuer of American Public 
Service Co., to provide funds for retiring the preference 
shares of the issuer and American Public Service Co., 
not exchanged for shares of the merged corporation. 
Underwriters by amendment. Possible bidders: Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. 


(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and First Boston Corp. (jointly). Price by amend- 
ment. 





Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Aug. 21 filed 90,000 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writers —- Glore Forgan & Co., Chicago. Offering — 
Common shares initially will be offered for subscription 
to common stockholders at rate of one share for each 
7% shares held. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Price by amendment. Proceeds— Working 
capital, etc. Offering indefinitely postponed. 


Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sept. 12 filed $2,500,000 of 4% sinking fund debentures 
due 1961; 100,000 shares ($20 par) 5% convertible cumu-~ 
lative preferred, and 170,000 shares ($1 par) common, 
Underwriters — F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc. and H. M. 
Byllesby and Co. (Inc.), Chicago, and Herrick Waddell 
& Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Common will be of- 
fered for subscription at $10 a share to common stock-= 
holders at rate of one share for each two shares held 
of record on Oct. 19. Shares of common not subscribed 
for will be offered for sale to officers, directors and 
employees. Price—The debentures will be offered at 
100 and the preferred at $20 a share. The common wil} 
be offered to stockholders at $10 a share, Pursuant to the 
common stock subscription rights, F. S. Yantis & Co. 
will purchase 100,000 shares of the 170,000 shares of 
common for investment. Any of the remaining 70,000 
shares which are not subscribed for by stockholders and 
officers, directors and employees will be sold to the 
underwriters. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $5,- 
856,125, will be used to pay the balance of the purchase 
price, amounting to $5,150,000, for acquisition of the 
candy manufacturing business operated by Clinton In- 
dustries, Inc., as its national candy division with plants 
in St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago. The balance will be use@ 
to redeem its 4% serial debentures and for additiona} 
working capital. Offering indefinitely postponed. 


China Motor Corp., New York 

Oct. 24 filed 7,500 shares ($100 par) Class A stock, en- 
titled to 6% preferential dividends, cumulative from 
July 1, 1947, and to participating dividends. Underwriter 
—None. Offering—Company expects to sell the stock 
largely to members of Chinese communities in the 
United States and elsewhere. Price—$101 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at about $748,500, are 
expected to be applied as additional working capital, 
payment of indebtedness and to provide capital to aid 
in establishing a branch plant in Canton, China. 


Clary Multiplier Corp., Los Angeles (11/8) 
Sept. 3 filed 150,000 shares 542% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $5). Underwriting—Maxwell, Mar=- 
shall & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$5.25 a share. Proceeds 
—Net proceeds, estimated at $650,000, will be used to 
repay a $90,000 bank loan, to construct a factory and 
office building at San Gabriel, Calif., at a cost of about 
$250,000, and to purchase additional equipment, esti- 
mated at $250,000. The balance will be added to work- 
ing capital. Offering temporarily postponed. . 


Climax Industries, Inc., Chicago 

Aug. 28 filed 150,000 shares 5% convertible cumulative 
preferred ($10 par) and 250,000 shares ($1 par) out— 
standing common stock. Underwriter—Brailsford & Co. 
Offering— company is offering the preferred and Gen- 
eral Finance Corp., issuer’s sole stockholder, is ering 
the common for its own account. Price of preferred $1 
per share; price of common $4 per share. Proceeds of 
preferred to pay company’s indebtedness to Genera® 
Finance Corp., purchase equipment and real estate an@ 
for working capital. Indefinitely postponed. 


Colonial Airlines, Inc., New York 


Oct. 25 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Under< 
writer—Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, 
D. C. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds: 
will be used to pay off a $550,000 Joan to the Continental?! 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York; purchase equipment 
and development expenses of Bermuda route. The bal<- 
ance will be used to increase working capital. 


Colonial Sand & Stone Co., inc., N. Y. teh 
August 15 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common stock.. 
Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Preceeds—Company will receive pro 
ceeds from the sale of 150,000 shares and Generoso Pope, 
President of company, who is selling the remaining 150,< 
000 shares will receive proceeds from these shares. The 
company will use its proceeds for payment of mortgage 
notes, open account indebtedness and for purchase of 
additional equipment. Any balance will be added to 
working capital. Indefinitely postponed, 
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Volume 164 Number 4540 
(Showing probable date of offering) 
November 7, 1946 
American Natural Finance Corp.._.-_--- Common 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.__.____- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
Chicago & Northw. Ry..__- Cond. Sales Agreements 
SU I Sia sinc hss de aainaens in ti ab ne ada a Preferred 
November 8, 1946 
Berg Plastics & Die Castings Co., Inc..--- Common 
Ciliary Multiplier -Coro...u.~..2-.6+-<-+- Preferred 
November 12, 1946 
es ged Se ES Se aCe a a a ea a Common 
Espey Manufacturing Co._..._...._.-_--- Common 
a Preferred 
medlow. Machine Co..........-.........- Common 
United States Aluminum Corp.___-_-.---- Preferred 
November 13, 1946 
Consumers Power Co......~.... 0 se: Common 
Crucible Steel Co. of America_________.___- Bonds 
. November 14, 1946 
Creameries of America, Inc..__...____--- Common 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.............-.-.- Common 
See COG hh ediin bdidcn cckiiaceenbns Common 
November 15, 1946 
Fabian Textile Printing Corp.._.-u_____- Common 
Tu Way Metal Rolling Co.______-_._____- Common 
November 18, 1946 
Atlantic Bett 50s a er os csesd Preferred 
November 19, 1946 
Northern Pacific Ry..._._...___- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corp..._________- Bonds 
bof RE Ry Pere ks eR Debentures 
November 20, 1946 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.._....._......._-.__- Bonds 
Gulf STE 2 RS eT eRe Capital Steck 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.______._____ Debentures 
Lee (James) & Sons Co.________ Pref. and Common 
Pari-Mutuel Totalizer Corp._____._______ Common 
December 3, 1946 
Philadelphia Electric Co...._.___________ Preferred 
December 10, 1946 
Philadelphia Electric Co......_.____________ Bonds 

















Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 20 filed 70,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative con- 
‘vertible preferred stock. Underwriter—Union Securi- 
‘ties Corp., New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Prior to the proposed issue of preferred stock, the 
«company plans to call its $3 cumulative convertible pre- 
erred stock for redemption at $55 a share plus accrued 
edividends. Funds for the redemption will be supplied 
tby a short term bank loan. Proceeds from the sale of 
@referred, together with other funds, will be used to 
mepay the bank loan. Indefinitely postponed. 


Columbia Axle Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


“Oct. 28 filed 89,580 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
‘writing—None. Offering—Of the total 56,420 shares are 
‘to be issued to persons under a trust agreement in satis- 
faction of funds loaned by the trust to the company; 
10,500 shares are to be issued to satisfy options, 2,300 
‘shares will be seld to employees and it is expected that 
‘the remaining 20,360 shares will be sold to persons under 
‘the trust agreement. Price—$7.25 a share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of machinery and inventory. 


Commonwealth Telephone Co., Madison, Wis. 


Sept. 23 filed 16,071 shares ($100 par) $4 cumulative. 
preferred. Underwriters — Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Offering— 
Shares will be offered for exchange for $5 cumulative 
wreferred, on a share for share basis, plus cash adjust- 
mnent. Shares not exchanged will be sold to underwriters. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem -at $110 a 
share, plus divs., all unexchanged old shares, 


Consolidated Hotels, Inc., Los Angeles 

Aug. 9 filed 97,363 shares ($25 par) 44%% convertible 
wreferred stock and 150,000 shares (50c par) common. 
Wnderwriter—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$25 a 
share of preferred and $9 a share of common. Proceeds 
——Of the total, the company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 851 shares of preferred. The remaining shares 
of preferred and all of the common are being sold by 
Ben Weingart, President and director. Company will 
add the proceeds to working Capital: © rere eeu 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. (11/13) 
Aug. 9 filed 500,000 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp, (jointly). Price by amendment. Bids Invited — 
Company intends to issue bids for the sale of additional 
common stock in the amount of $20,000,000. Under tenta- 


tive schedule bids are to be advertised Nov. 7 to be re- 
ceived up to Nov. 13 at office of Commonwealth South- 
ern Corp., 20 Pine Street, New York. 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 


July 8 filed 250,000 shares 4%4,% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, Series A ($50 par). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—-For rearrangement and expansion of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants, acquisition of additional 
tools and facilities, and for additional working capital 
requirements, Offering indefinitely postponed. 


Continental-United Industries Co., Inc. 
Aug. 2 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Aronson, Hall & Co. Price $8.25 per share. 
Proceeds—-To repay demand loans and for general funds. 
(Originally company filed for 80,000 preferred shares 
par $25 and 350,000 common shares.) 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio 

July 17 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 44%% cumulative 
convertible preferred. Underwriters—Otis & Co. and 
Prescott & Co., Inc. Offering—To the public. Price— 
$25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $1,- 
356,200 wexee used to redeem its outstanding 4% deben- 
tures, due 1967, to pay certain debts and for additional 
equipment, manufacturing space and working capital. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Copco Steel & Engineering Co., Detroit 

Aug. 19 filed 115,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—E. H. Rollins & Son, Inc., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Of the shares being offered 
company is selling 100,000 shares and 15,000 shares are 
being sold by a stockholder. The company will use its 
proceeds to provide additional factory space and pur- 
chase machinery and equipment and to construct a new 
office building. The balance will be added to working 
capital. Offering date indefinite. , 


@ Cowles Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y. (11/12) 


Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 250 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Underwriter—None. Price, $33 per share. 


To provide working capital for increased inventories and 
payrolls. 


@ Crader Oil Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas 


Oct. 30 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Price—$l a share. No underwriting. For 
drilling oil and gas well. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Aug. 9 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholders. Offering date indefinite. 


Creameries of America, Inc. (11/14) 


Oct. 17 filed 116,986 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York; and Mitch- 
um, Tully & Co., Los Angeles. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Of net proceeds, $1,000,000 will be used for 
additions and improvements to company’s plants and 
for purchase of additional machinery and equipment, 
and $900,000 will be applied to the payment of outstand- 
ing bank loans. The remainder will be added to work- 
ing capital. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, N. Y. (11/13) 
Oct. 18 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, due 1966. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds wiil be used to redeem on or before Dec. 31, 1946, 
company’s $12,217,000 of 15-year 34%% sinking fund de- 
bentures, due 1955, at 102. The balance will be used for 
purchase or construction of property additions or rear- 
rangement of existing facilities or for purchase or re- 
demption of the bonds presently offered. 


Cyprus Mines. Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents.a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Cicero, Hl. 
July 26 filed 62,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 71,950 shares (par $2) 
common stock 40,000 by company and 31,950 by certain 
stockholders. Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Company will use proceeds, together 
with a $1,000,000 bank loan, to purchase machinery, 
ae and to retire bank indebtedness. Offering date 
indefinite. 


Delta Chenille Co., Inc., Jackson, Miss. 
Oct. 2 filed 300,000 shares (20¢ par) common. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Price, $8 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Of total, company is selling 150,000 shares and 
remaining 150,000 shares are being sold by Apponaug 


. Manufacturing Co., Inc. Principal stockholder estimated 


net proceeds to company of $1,007,913 will be added 
to general funds to be applied for corporate purpose. 
Company anticipates expenditures of $300,000 in 1946 
and $300,000: in 1947 for equipping and absorbing costs 
of starting operations of four plants, two of which al- 
ready have been contracted for. The balance will be 
added to working capital. 


Detroit Typesetting Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sept. 25 filed 70,920 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — C. G. McDonald & Co., Detroit. Price — $5.50 
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a share. Proceeds — Stock is being sold by six share- 
holders who will receive proceeds. 


Devonshire Chemicals Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of class A 
stock and 20,000 shares of common. Price—$10 a unit, 
consisting of one share of class A and two shares of 
common. Underwriter—General Stock & Bond Corp. 
Boston. For working capital. 


Dobbs Houses, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 


Sept. 27 filed 75,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., New York. Price—By 
amendment. Preceeds—Net proceeds will be used fer 
expansion of business consisting of airline catering and 


restaurant and coffee shop operations. Date of offering 
indefinite. : 


Drayer-Hanson, Inc., Los Angeles 


Aug. 12 filed 80,529 shares ($1 par) class A stock, com— 
vertible into common stock (par $1). Underwriters— 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles, Price—To publie 
$10.25 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at 
$694,761, will be used to pay off loans and accounts pay— 
able. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Duluth (Minn.) Airlines, Inc. 


Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($5 par) 
Class A common and 8,000 shares ($5 par) Class B&B 
common. Offering—Price $5 a unit. No underwriting. 
For purchase of additional flight and servicing equip— 
ment, payment of deferred salary balances, for working 
capital and other expenses. 


Durasite Corp., Clearwater, Fla. 


Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of commen 
and purchase warrants covering 50,000 shares of com— 
mon. Offering—Price $3 a common share and five cents ~- 
a warrant. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., New York. 
For machinery, plant renovation and working capital. 
Offering date indefinite. 


@ Edith Murray Mining Co., Murray, Ida. 


Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon. Price—25¢e a share. Underwriters—Marvin © 
Meddock and A. T. Slawson, officers of the company. 
For mine development. 


Elgin (lll.) Sweeper Co. 

Oct. 16 (letter of notification) 57,462 shares (no par) 
common. To be offered in exchange for outstanding 
prior preference stock (no par) on basis of 6 shares of 
common for each share of prior preference. Concur~ 
rently, holders of prior preference are given option to 
surrender their stock and receive $25 in cash and one 
share of common in exchange. Mullaney, Ross & Ce., 
Chicago, are offering to purchase the shares of common 
to be recived by stockholders accepting this option at 
$5 a share. 


@ Emergency Auto Wheel Corp., New York 

Oct. 30 (letter of notification) 50 shares (no par) com- 
mon on behalf of Israel M. Lerner, New York. Price — 
$100 a share. No underwriting. 


Empire Millwork Corp., New York 


Aug. 28 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative convert?-- 
ble preferred stock, (par $25) and 150,000 shares os 
common stock (par $1). Underwriters—Van Alstyme, 
Noel & Co. Proceeds—Corporation will receive the pro-- 
ceeds from the issuance of 50,000 shares of the commom 
stock which will be used to increase productive capacity, 
add new lines of products and expand the business. The 
remaining 100,000 shares of common stock and the pre- 
ferred shares will be sold by present stockholders. Of- 
fering temporarily postponed. 


Equitable Life & Casualty Insurance Co., Salt 
Lake City 

Oct. 16 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of common. 
To be offered to policyholders at the rate of 11 share» 
per $1,000 of insurance at $2 a share. No underwriting. 
To raise capital and surplus required by law to qualify 
an old line legal reserve capital stock life insurance com-- 
pany. 


Ero Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Sept. 5 filed 105,000 shares common stock (par $12). 
Underwriter—Straus & Blosser, Chicago. Price—$11.50 
a share. Proceeds — Shares are being sold by stock- 
holders. 


Espey Manufacturing Co., Inc., N. Y. (11/12-1S) ' 


Oct. 14 (letter of notification) 59,500 shares ($1 par} 
common; stock purchase warrants, 40,000; the under-- 
writer to designate who shall subscribe to 22,500 and the 
company to designate who shall subscribe to 17,500; no& 
exercisable until the expiration of one year after public 
offering. Offering—Price $5 a common share and 5 certs 
a warrant. Underwriting—B. G. Cantor & Co., New 
York. For payment of debt and working capital. 


@ Fabien Textile Printing Corp. (11/15) 
Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 72,000 shares (no par) 
common and 40,000 stock purchase warrants. Company 
is reserving 40,000 shares for issuance of the warrants 
The remaining 32,000 shares will be sold for $3.50 a 
share. Underwriter—C. H. Pistell & Ca., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. Proceeds—For expansion program and working -* 
capital. 

(Continued on page 2378) 
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Falk Mercantile Co., Ltd., Boise, Ida. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 444% pre- 
ferred ($100 par). Price—$100 a share. Underwriter— 
Richard Meade Dunlevy Childs, Boise, Idaho. Proceeds 
to retire debentures and for expansion purposes. 


Farquhar (A. B.) Co., York, Pa. 
Sept. 26 filed 30,000 shares ($25 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred; 45,000 shares ($5 par) common; and 
an unspecified number of common shares to permit con- 
version of the preferred. Underwriter—Stroud & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. Price—By amendment. Preceeds — 
Proceeds will be used to redeem $355,350 442% sinking 
fund mortgage bonds, due Aug. 1, 1957, to pay off 
certain contracts and chattel mortgages of $72,000 and 
$800,000 to reduce principal on outstanding bank loans. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc. 

July 24 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Offer- 
ing does not constitute new financing but is a sale of 
currently outstanding shares owned by members of the 
Meyers family, owner of all outstanding stock. After 
giving effect to the sale and assuming exercise of certain 
warrants and an option, the Meyers family will retain 
ownership of approximately 58% of the common stock. 
Offering temporarily postponed. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co. (11/14-20) 
Sept. 25 filed 251,340 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters — Lee Higginson Corp. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. Offering — Shares are being sold by share- 
holders after consummation of proposed changes in com- 
pany’s capitalization and the merging into the company 
of Comptometer Co. Price by amendment. 


Fiduciary Management, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sept. 27 filed 867,420 shares ($25 par) common. Under- 
writer—No underwriting. Offering—Stock will be of- 
fered for subscription to common stockholders on the 
basis of four additional shares for each one share held. 
Price—$3 a share. Proceeds—To increase capital so 
company may expand operations in the field of develop- 
ment and reorganization financing. 


Films tInc., New York 
June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 
200,000 shares reserved for conversion of class A. Each 
share of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 
shares of common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Wad- 
dell -& Co., Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered 
publicly at $8.:10.a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Preceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
tock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
other funds, will be used for production of educational 


@ Finrow Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Oct. 22 (letter of notification) 39,534 shares of common 
and 480 shares of preferred. ‘Priee—$2.25 a common 
share and $50 a preferred ‘share. ‘Underwriters—Myron 
L. Finrow, President, and Edward. J. Flanigan, Secretary, 
To provide minimum capital of $100,000 to acquire char- 
ter to make FHA insured mortgage loans. 


@ Florida Telephone Corp., Leesburg, Fla. 

Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 27,000 shares of $10 par 
common. Price —$1ll a share. Underwriter — Florida 
Securities Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and modernization program. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 
Aug. 5 filed’60,000 shares ($15 par) cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used to redeem 15-year 
34%2% sinking fund debentures, due 1959; and $2.50 cum- 
ulative preferred at $53 a share. Balance will be added 
to working capital. Temporarily postponed. 


Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York 
July 29.filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, all 
outstanding 


. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. Offering date indefinite. 


@ Formsprag Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Oct. 30 (letter of noticifcation) 374,000 shares of $1. par 


common. Price—$l a share. No underwriting. For 
organization.of business and working capital. 


Foster & Kieiser Co., San Francisco 
July 29 .filed - 100,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred: stock (par $25). Underwriter—Blyth 
& Co,,-Inc. Offering—Underwriters are making exchange 
offer to ie var tte pe ee share for share 
basis.plus a cash adjustment. ‘Proceeds—Approximately 
$1,060,950 for redemption of class A. ; balance 
for expansion, working capital, etc. Dividend rate and 
price by amendment. Offering temporarily postponed. 


, ‘Fresh Dry Foods, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 

ug. 30. filed 450,000. shares .(10¢ par).common. Under- 
writer—Newkirk & Banks, Inc. Offering—Of the ‘total 
company is selling 350,000 shares and two stockholders, 
Roland E. Fulmer and Louis H. Newkirk, Jr., are selling 
the remaining 100,000 shares. Price—$6 a share. Proceeds 
—For purchase of sweet potatoes, plant expansion, addi- 
tional storage facilities. research and development work 
and working capital. Offering date indefinite. 
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Frontier Power Co., Trinidad, Colo. 

Oct. 25 filed 119,431 shares ($5 par) common. Under- 
writer by amendment. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
Shares are being sold by three stockholders, including 
J. G. White & Co., Inc., New York, which is selling all 
of its holdings of such stock. Following the sale of its 
holdings J. G. White will no longer be parent of Frontier. 
Company will receive none of the proceeds. 


General Engineering and Manufacturing Co., 
. St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 21 filed 50,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 100,000 shares ($2 par) common. 
Underwriters—Dempsey, Tegeler & Co., and J. W. Brady 
& Co., St. Louis. Priee—$10 a preferred share and $5 a 
common share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at 
$893,000, will be added to working capital and will be 
used to finance the company’s new product, the “Gem- 
co” space cooler (an air conditioning unit) and other 
corporate purposes. 


® General Housing & Development Co., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 


Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 58,000 units, consisting of 
one share of 7% cumulative sinking fund preferred stock 
($4 par) and 2 shares (5c par) common; and warrants to 
purchase 40,000 shares of common. Price, $5.10 a unit 
and one cent a warrant. Underwriters—W. H. Bell & 
Co., Inc., New York, and Henry C. Robinson & Co.,:Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. For working capital to engage in general 
field of housing. 


Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
(10c par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Glencair Mining Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Oct. 2 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) stock. Underwriter— 
Mark Daniels & Co., Toronto. Price—40 cents a share 
(Canadian Funds). Proceeds—For mine development. 


Glensder Textile Corp., New York 


Aug. 28 filed 355,000 shares ($1 par) common, of which 
55,000 shares are reserved for issuance upon the exer- 
cise of stock purchase warrants. Underwriter — Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—The 300,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of certain stockholders. Company has also issued 55,000 
stock purchase warrants to the selling stockholders at 
10 cents a share entitling them to purchase up to Aug. 1, 
1949, common stock of the company at $11 a share. Price 
by amendment. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Grand Canyon-Boulder Dam Tours, -‘Inc., Boulder 
City, Nev. 

Sept. 3 filed 636,500 shares ($5 par) capital stock. Under- 
writing—There will be no underwriting but Everett N. 
Crosby, President and James Manoil, Treasurer, -will act 
as selling agents. Offering—Of the total 500,000 shares 
will be offered to the public and the remaining 136,500 
shares will be reserved for issuance partly in payment 
of an indebtedness. Partly as a commission to the-selling 
agents and partly on exercise of options. Price—$5 a 
share. Proceeds—For refinancing of company and, for 
working capital and funds for development and construc- 
tion program. 


Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sept. 3 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul. 
Price—$25 a share. Proceeds — For improvement and 
modernization program. Offering indefinitely postponed. 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York 
July 29 filed 18,500 shares at $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants entitling registered holders of shares 
of ‘the $4.25 preferred to purchase at any time ‘64,750 
shares of common stock at $16 a share at the ratio of 3% 


. common shares for each preferred share held; and 120,- 


000 shares of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—H. 
M. Byllesby and Co., Inc. Offering—-Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 18,500 shares of preferred 


‘and 20,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy 


and.J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- 
standing common. Prices, preferred $100 a share; com- 
mon $14 a share. Proceeds—To retire $6 ‘cumulative 


‘preferred, pay notes, discharge a loan. Offering tem- 


porarily postponed. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fia. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 ‘shares of common stock (par ‘$1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock:is being of+ 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders 
of approximately 200,000 shares ‘have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. Offering date: indefinite. 


@ -Guif Oil Corp., 'Pittsburgh,-Pa. (21/20) 

Oct. 31 filed 399,860 shares ($25 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. Price 
by amendment. Preceeds—Shares are issued and ‘out- 
standing and are being sold by members of ‘the Pitts- 
burgh banking ‘family of Mellon or trusts created by 
members of the ‘family. /Business—Production and re- 
fining of crude petroleum and ‘products. 


Halliday Stores Corp., New York 


Oct. 23 filed 100,000 shares (50c par) common. Under- 
‘writers—E. F. Gillespie & Co., Inc., and Childs Jeffries 
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& Thorndike, Inc., New York. Price, $4.50 a share. Pre- 
ceeds—For purchase of all the outstanding stock of the 
Benton Stores, Inc. and its affiliates from William Boek- 
man and Maurice Hoppin pursuant to terms of a con- 
tract entered into last August 15. 


Hammond Instrument Co., Chicago 

Aug. 8 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer: Paul H. Davies & Co., Chicago. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem 
its outstanding 6% cumulative preferred stock at ian 
estimated cost of $213,258, exclusive of accrued divi- 
dends. It also will use approximately $402,000 toward 
the purchase of a manufacturing plant in Chicago; bal- 
ance for working capital. Offering date indefinite. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Proceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and‘to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 185,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are béing sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares of common stock (par $3) of American Engineer- 
ing Co. Underwriter—By amendment. Offering—Price by 
amendment. 


Helicopter Air Transport, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10c). Underwriter—Putnam & Co. as to 5,500 
shares; issuer plans sale of 44,500 shares for its own 
account. Price, $3 per share. Preceeds—For acquisition 
of additional helicopters and related equipment and 
working capital. 


Helicopter Digest Publishing Co., Inc. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $5) and 10,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt, 42 East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. Price—$6 per unit of one share of each. 
Proceeds—Purchase of machinery, paper and working 
capital. Business—Publishing. 


® Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd., On- 
tario, Can., and Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. (11/20) 
Nov. 1 filed $30,000,000 20-year debentures due 1966. 
Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be used by the American company to pay 
bank loans and to increase cash funds. Business—Dis- 
tilling business. : 


Hollywood Colorfilm Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
Oct. 16 (letter of notification) 119,500 shares of ($1 par} 
capital. Price, $3 a share. No underwriting contract, how- 
ever, 55,000 shares to be issued to or through H. R. O’Neil 
of Buckley Bros., Los Angeles, will be sold by one or 
more of the following firms: Buckley Bros.; Durand & 
Co., Tucson, Ariz.; J. Earle May & Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc., New York 

June 28, 1946 filed 20,000 shares of 4%% ($25 par) cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 33,884 shares 
($1 par) commonstock. Underwriters—Otis & Co.,~Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Offering—Company is selling the preferred 
shares and stockholders are selling the common shares. 
Price—$25 a share of preferred. Price for the common 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added 
to general funds. Offering date indefinite. 


Household Finance Corp., Chicago ; . 
Oct. 29 filed 60,000 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Stock will be offered for 
subscription to certain employees and officers of the 
company and its subsidievies. Price—$20.50 a share. 
Proceeds—Estimated proceeds of $1,210,000, after ex- 
penses, will be added to working capital. 


@ illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago ?, 
Nov. 4 filed 324,998 shares ($100 par) common. To be 
offered for subscription, pro rata, to stockholders at 
$100 a share. No underwriting. Proceeds—To reimburse 
‘Treasury for funds expended for extensions, additions 
and improvements to its telephone plant. . 


illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative »pre- 
‘ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common ‘stock. 


Underwriters—By competitive —s . \Probable sbid- 
derssinclude Blyth &-*Co., Inc. .and. Mellon ties 


Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—-Net proceeds from the 
-sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the ‘eom- 
pany’s treasury for construction.expenditures. Net »pro- 
.ceeds from the:sale of common .will be.applied for re- 
demption of 5%. cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior ‘tothe redemption 


date. The balance will be added .to treasury funds... 


‘Company has asked the SEC to defer action on its fi- 
‘naneing program because of present*market conditions. 


Industrial Bancshares Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 29 filed 100,000 shares of ($4 par) common. -Under- 
writing—None. Offering—Shares will be offered for 
subscription to common stockholders in the ratio of one 
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share for each five shares held. At the expiration of the 
subscription period, shares not sold may be purchased by 
other common stockholders or will be sold in such man- 
ner as the board of directors shall determine. Price—$20 
a share. Proceeds—Of the proceeds, the company will 
advance to Industrial Credit Corp., its sub-holding com- 
Pany, the sum Of $760,000 for payment of a loan and 
$703,930 for retirement of Industrial’s first and second 
preferred stocks in order to prepare for the latter’s ulti- 


mate dissolution. Remaining funds will be used as work- 
ing capital. 


international Dress Co., Inc., New York 


Aug. 28 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (oar $1). 
Underwriter—Otis & Co. Offering—Price $10 per share. 
Preceeds—Selling stockholders will receive proceeds. 
Offering date indefinite. 


Kane County Title Co., Geneva, Ill. 


Sept. 25 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common. 
Offering—To be offered to stockholders of record Oct. 4 
for subscription at $30 a share at the rate of one share 
for each two shares held. Subscription rights terminate 
Nov. 3. Any unsubscribed shares will be purchased by 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., a stockholder. No under- 
writing. For expansion of building and plant facilities. 


4 a City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, 
o. 

Nov. 1 filed $36,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1976; and 100,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred. Underwriting—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc. (bonds only); The First Boston Corp. and Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. (jointly); Central Republic Co. (stock) 
and Smith, Barney & Co. (stock); Glore, Forgan & Co. 
and W.C Langley & Co. (stock). Offering—To the pub- 
lic. Price—To be determined -by competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—-Proceeds will be used to redeem $38,000,000 
of 3%% bonds, due 1966 and 40,000 shares of first pre- 
ferred stock, Series B. Business—Public utility. 


® Kaitffman-Lattimer Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares ($100 par) 
4%% cumulative preferred. Price—$100 a share. No 
underwriting. To redeem 6% preferred at $110 a share 
and to provide additional working capital. 


® Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Nov. 6 filed 70,000 shares ($100 par) 4% convertible 
cumulative second preferred. Underwriters — Iehman 
Brothers, Hallgarten & Co., New York, and the Wis- 
consin Co. (Milwaukee). Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—To be edded to.general funds for use. in- fiaancing 
acquisition of additional plants and facilities. The com- 
pany contemplates a $21,500,000 exvansion program ex- 
pected to be completed in 1949. Additional funds for 
the program will be provided from -a $8,000,000 loan. 
Busimess—Paper manufacturers. 


Lake State Products, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Aug. 27 (jetter of notification) 100,000 shares ($1 par) 
common for benefit of issuer. Underwriter—Keane & 
Co., Detroit. Offering—Price $2.50 a share. Proceeds 
for working capital to enable issuer to produce its prod~ 
uct, an automatic dishwashing machine in commercial 
quantities. Offering delayed due to market conditions. 


Leader Enterprises, Inc., New York 


Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of (10¢ 
par) common and 57,000 shares ($5 par) 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred, Series A. Price—10 cents a com- 
mon share and $5 a preferred share. Underwriter— 
Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Preceeds—To replace 
working capital used to promote new publication called 
Fashion Trades and to provide additional working 
capital. , 


® Lees (James) & Sons Co. (11/20) 

Oct. 31 filed 30,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred and 203,833 shares ($3 par) common. Underwriter 
—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. Offering—Company 
will offer 14,399 shares of the new preferred in exchange, 
on a share for share basis, for its 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred. The exchange offer will expire Nov. 25. Any 
shares not issued in exchange will be sold to under- 
writers as well as all of the common shares which latter 
are being sold by stockholders. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred shares to redeem all unexchanged shares 
of 7% preferred and partially to reimburse working 
capital for funds expended in the erection of a new mill 
at Glasgow, Va. Business—Manufacture of wool carpets 
and rugs 2nd wool yarns. 


Madison Petroleum Co., Basin, Wyo. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares common 
stock (par $1) on behalf of company and 25,000 shares 
each on behalf of A. R. Griffith, C. W. Mills, A. J. Chis- 
holm, Jr. and C. M. Spicer, all officers and directors of 
the company. Priee—$1l a share. Underwriter—C. W. 
Mills, Denver. For equipment and working capital. 


Macco Corp., Clearwater, Calif. ) 
Sept. 25 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter — Dean Witter & Co., Los Angeles. Price— 


By amendment. Proceeds — To pay off outstanding 
bank loans. 


Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto 
June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40c). 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amendment 
Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the U. S. at 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, 


estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of the 
company. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque Isle, Me. 


June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par). capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., Ine. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co; Coffin & Burr and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—The 
shares are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas 
Co., parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


Maltine Co., New York (11/7) 


Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 2,900 shares of 44% % con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $100). Underwriter—East- 
man, Dillon & Co. Price—$100 and dividend. Stock- 
holders of record Oct. 9 given right to subscribe at par 
in ratio of one share for each 10 shares held. Rights 
expire Nov. 6. Proceeds, together with funds from loans, 
will be applied to construction cost of new plant and 


‘laboratories at Morris Plains, N. Y. 


Max Factor & Co., Hollywood, Calif. 
Oct. 25 filed 600,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. Offering— 
Shares are being sold by stockholders. Of the total, 
550,000 will be sold to the public and 50,000 will be sold 


to employees (latter shares not underwritten). Price by 
amendment. 


May McEwen Kaiser Co., Burlington, N. C. 
Aug. 22 filed 175,418 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co, Price—By amendment. Proceeds——Net pro- 
ceeds" go to 11 shareholders who are selling the stock 
being registered: Offering temporarily postponed. 


@® May, Stern & Co., Pittsburgh (11/12) 

Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 1,950 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $50). Underwriter—E. H. 
Rollins & Sons,-Inc., Philadelphia. Price, $50 per share. 
Proceeds go to selling stockholders. 


Merchants. Factors Corp., New York 


. Oct. 21° (letter of notificatiom) 2.87712 shares 7% cumu- 


lative and participating preferred stock (par $100). Un- 
derwriter—None at present but company may employ 
some individuals to promote the sale of the stock. Price, 
$100 per share. Purpose, working capital. 


- ‘Michigan. Gas. & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 

June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
due 1976; -14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and. 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—Michigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 334% series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and interest. Net proceeds from sale of com- 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex- 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 342% serial de- 
bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all unexchanged 
shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. 


Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit 


June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit. Offering— 
To be offered publicly at $8.25 a share. Proceeds—Pur- 
chase additional facilities, expansion, etc. Offering in- 
definitely postponed. 


Midas Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada 

Oct. 21 filed 1,250,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—R. J. Hale, East Aurora, N. Y. Offering—Of the 
total company is selling $1,000,000 shares and the re- 
maining 250,000 shares are being sold for the account of 
the principal underwriter, brokers and dealers, which 
shares they will receive as additional compensation on 
the basis of 250 shares for every 1,000 shares sold for 
the company. Price—60 cents a share. The underwriters 
will receive a discount on the 1,000,000 shares of 15 cents 
each. Proceeds—For exploration and mine development 
work. 


Middiekamp Building Corp., Pueblo, Colo. 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) $95,000 4% first closed 
mortgage sinking fund boids, due 1960. Price—Not 
more than 9842 per unit. Underwriter—Boettcher and 
Co., Denver, and Hutchinson & Co., Pueblo, Colo. For 
retirement of debt and for working capital. 


Mississippi Fire, Casualty & Surety Corp. 
August 19 (letter of notification) 14,000 shares ($10 par) 
common stock, offering price $20 a share. Underwriter— 
Clany M. Seay, Jackson, Miss. will undertake to obtain 
signatures authorizing subscriptions for the stock to 
create capital and surplus for operation of business. 
Company is to be organized in Mississippi. 


@ Morris Paper Mills, Chicago 

Nov. 1 filed 29,126 shares ($50 par) 454% cumulative 
preferred and 55,000 shares ($10 par) common. Under- 
writer—Hallgarten & Co., New York. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Shares are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold a group of stockholders who will receive 
proceeds from the sale. Business—Operation of paper- 
board mill and box factory. 


Mountain States Power Co. 


June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and con- 
stitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common. 
Sale Postponed—Standard Gas & Electric Co, asked for 
hids for the purchase of the stock on Sept. 4, but the 
sale has been temporarily postponed. 


Muehlebach (George) 
City, Mo. 


Sept. 25 filed 41,327 shares ($25 par) 5% cumul. par- 
ticipating preferred and 40,000 shares ($1 par) common. 
Underwriters — Headed by Stern Brothers & Co., Kan- 
sas City. Offering — Preferred and 20,000 shares of 
common will be offered publicly. Remaining 20,000 
shares common will be offered to officers and key em- 
ployees at $4.75 each. Price—Preferred $25 per share 
and common $5.75 per share. Proceeds—Of shares of- 
fered to public. 6,500 share of preferred and 20,000 shares 
of common are being sold by the company. Preceeds— 
Proceeds together with other funds, will be used to pay 
off $181,909 balance of note held by Schroder Trust Co., 
New York; to finance a proposed expansion program 
and to increase working capital. 


Murphy {G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proeceeds—Redemption of outstanding 4%% 
ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. tely 
postponed. 


‘Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Oct. 28 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Underwriting — None. Offering— For subscription to 
common stockholders at $10 a share in the ratio of one 
share for each four shares held of record on Nov. 1. 
Unsubscribed shares will be sold at public auction to 
the highest bidder. Priee—$10 a share. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, estimated at $1,485,610, will be used to repay 
short-term bank loans and to finance plant replacements 
and improvements. Business—Furnishing telephone 
service. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 


June 28 filed 28,960 shares of 442% cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), 250,000 shares of common stock ($1 
par) and warrants for 28,960 common shares (attached 
to preferred stock). Underwriters—Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., and Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & 
Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are out- 
standing and are being sold by stockholders. Tempora~ 
rily postponed. 


Brewing Co., Kansas 


National Aluminate Corp., Chicago 

Sept. 27 filed an unspecified number ($2.50 par) com- 
mon shares. Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York, 
and Lee Higginson Corp., Chicago. Price—By amend-~ 
ment. Proceeds—The stock is issued and outstanding and 
is being sold by shareholders. Names of the selling 
stockholders and the number of shares to be sold by each 
will be supplied by amendment. 


National Manufacture and Stores Corp., Atlanta 
June 12 (letter of notification) 8,500 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $35 a share. Underwriters— 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. Proceeds—For redemp- 
tion of outstanding $2.50 class A non-cumulative stock. 
Postponed indefinitely. 


National Tile & Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares ($1 par) 
stock. Offering to stockholders for subscription at the 
rate of 1 share for each 2% shares held. Price—By 
amendment. No underwriting. For additional working 
capital. 


Newburgh Steel Co., Inc., Detroit 

Aug. 2 filed 30,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred (par $10), and 30,000 common shares ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Shares 
are issued and outstanding and are being sold by 
Maurice Cohen and Samuel Friedman, President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, each selling 15,000 
shares of preferred and 15.000 shares of common. Price 
—$10 a share for the preferred and $6 a share for the 
common. 


New England Gas and Electric Association 
July 11 filed $22,500,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund Series A bonds, and a maximum of 1,568,980 com-= 
mon shares ($5 par). Underwriters—By amendment. 
Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds 
only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (stock only), First Boston 
Corp., White, Weld & Co.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Bonds and common stock are being offered in 
connection with a compromise recapitalization plan 
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@pproved by the SEC, on June 24, 1946, which among 
ther things provides for the elimination of all out- 
@tanding debentures and preferred and common stocks, 
nd for the issuance of $22,500,000 of bonds and 2,300,000 
#f new common shares. The SEC has extended to Nov. 
38 time within which refinancing may be carried out. 
Bids for the purchase of the bonds and the common 
#@tock which were to be received by the company Aug. 13 
were withdrawn Aug. 12. Sale postponed indefinitely. 


® New Plastic Corp., Los Angeles 

Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of $2.25 (par 
0c) preferred, cumulative and convertible, and 34,000 
warrants for common ($1 par) not exercisable until one 
‘year from date of issuance. Prices—$9.75 a preferred 
Share and 10c a common warrant. Underwriter—Grimm 
& Co., New York. Proceeds—For expansion and work- 
ang capital. 


— York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca 
we 

Oct 30 filed $13,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and 150,000 shares of ($100 par) cumulative preferred. 
Wnderwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co. and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (jointly); First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly) and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only). 
Proceeds—Estimated proceeds of $28,000,000. together 
with a $6,000,000 contribution from NY PA NJ Utilities 
Co., parent, will be used for redemption of $13,000,000 
of 334% bonds, due 1964, and 120,00C shares ($100 par) 
5-10% cumulative serial preferred and to finance new 
constructions. 


Northern Engraving & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Aug. 29 filed 70,000 shares ($2 par) common stock. 
Wnderwriter—Cruttenden & Co. Offering—All shares 
are issued and outstanding and being sold for the account 
of present holders. Price—$16 a share. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


Aug. 28 filed maximum of 384,016 shares of common 
stock. Underwriters by amendment as shares will be 
offered under competitive bidding. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., and Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. (jointly). Of the shares registered, 182,667 are 
being sold by Midland Realization Co.; 54,426 by Mid- 
land Utilities Co., and 146,923 by Middle West Corp. 


Nugent's National Stores, Inc., New York 

June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to the company from 62,000 shares, estimated at 
$350,200, will be applied as follows: About $111,300 for 
retirement of outstanding preferred stock; $41,649 to 
purchase 100% of the stock of two affiliates, and bal- 
ance $197,000 for other corporate purposes. The pro- 
ceeds from the other 3,000 shares will go to selling 
stockholders. Offering temporarily postponed, 


Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 

Sept. 11 filed $3,250,000 of first mortgage bonds, 272% 
series, due 1976; and 35,000 shares (no par) $2 cumulative 
preferred. Bonds to be sold privately. Underwriters— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster 
Securities, both of New York. Offering—Of the preferred 
being registered, 21,000 are being sold by the company 
and the remaining 14,000 are being sold by General 
Telephone Corp. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Net 
proceeds to the company will be used to redeem its 
$1,770.006 of 342% first mortgage bonds, due 1970, at 
10742%; to repay $1,450,000 in bank loans; to pay Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp. $937,518 in retirement of its 6% 
cumulative preferred owned by General and to reim- 
burse its treasury for funds previously expended. 


Olid Town Ribbon & Carbon Co. Inc., Brooklyn 
Sept. 19 filed 140,900 shares ($5 par) common. The 
shares are being sold by three stockholders. Underwriter 
—The First Boston Corp., New York. Price—By amend- 
ment. 


Crange-Crush de Cuba, S. A., Havana, Cuba 
July 22 filed 125,000 shares ($1 par) common and 40,000 
warrants. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Offering—Price $4.75 a share. Proceeds—Of the total 
company is selling 37,500 shares and stockholders are 
selling 87,500 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
for equipment and working capital. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore. 

July 10 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp., W. C. Langley.& Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Offering—Company proposes to 
issue the 100,000 shares of new preferred for the pur- 
pose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the 67,009 
outstanding preferred shares of Pacific and the 47,806 
preferred shares of Northern Electric Co., in connection 
with the proposed merger of Northwestern into Pacific. 
In connection with the merger, the outstanding preferred 
stocks of Pacific and Northwestern will be exchanged 
share for share, with cash adjustments, for the new pre- 
ferred stock of Pacific, the surviving corporation. Offer- 
ing price—To be supplied by amendment. 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 227,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. Offering — 
225,000 shares are outstanding and are being sold by 10 
stockholders, and 2,500 shares are being sold by A. L. 
Marlman to all salaried employees. Indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Palmetto Fibre Corp., Washington, D. C. 
August 16 filed 4,000,000 shares (10¢ par) preference 
stock. Underwriting—Tellier & Co., New York. Price 
50 cents a share. Proceeds—The company will use esti- 
mated net proceeds of $1,473,000 for purchase of a new 
factory near Punta Gorda, Florida, at a cost of about 
$951,928. It will set aside $150,000 for research and de- 
velopment purposes and the balance will be used as 
operating capital. 


Pantasote Plastics Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Sept. 27 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 442% cumulative 
preferred and 1,352,677 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Underwriting arrangements will be supplied by 
amendment, but it is contemplated that Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York, may be one of the underwriters. 
Offering—Company is making an exchange offer to 
stockholders of Textileather Corp., Toledo, O.; The 
Pantasote Co., Passaic, N. J.; and Astra Realty Co., New 
York, for the purpose of acquiring the controlling in- 
terests of the companies. Pantasote Plastics will offer 
three shares of its common, plus % of a share of pre- 
ferred, for each share of Textileather common. It will 
offer two shares of its common for one share of 
Pantasote common, and 12 shares of its common for 
each shares of Astra common. It is proposed that under- 
writers will offer publicly a maximum of 60,000 shares 
of preferred and 250,000 shares of common, of which 
12,853 shares of preferred and 50,000 shares of common 
are to be purchased by the underwriters from the com- 
pany and the balance (which are part of the shares to be 
received under the exchange offer) are to be purchased 
from selling stockholders. Proceeds — Proceeds to the 
company will be applied to make loans to Textileather 
and Pantasote for various corporate purposes. 


Pari-Mutuel Totalizer Corp., N. Y. (11/20-21) 


Oct. 17 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
(1i¢ par). Offering price—$2.75 a share. Underwriting 
—Howeil, Porter & McGiffin, Inc.. New York. For man- 
ufacture of pari-mutuel totalizing machines and for 
other corporate purposes. 


® Pediow Machine Co., Chester, Pa. (11/12) 
Oct. 30 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares ($1 par) 
10c Class A common. Company will exchange 14,500 
shares for outstanding preferred and $135,000 shares will 
be sold. Price—$2 a share. No underwriting. For pay- 
ment of debt and working capital. 


Peninsular Oil Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Sept. 3 filed 600,000 shares of common (par $1). Under- 
writer—Sabiston Hughes, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Price— 
60 cents a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to 
purchase drilling machinery and other equipment. 


People’s Service Corp., Philadelphia 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares ($10 par) 
common. Price, $10 a share. No underwriting. Manu- 
facture retail wearing apparel. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 


Sept. 27 filed 100,000 shares ($20 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. and G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., New York. Price—$20 a 
share. Proceeds—For payment of loans and to replace 
working capital expended in purchase of building from 
RFC and to complete construction of a building. 


® Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(12/3-10) - 

Nov. 4 filed $30,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
honds, due 1981, and 300,000 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. (bonds only); Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co., and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly), and White,Weld & Co. (bonds only).Offer- 
ing—To the public. Price to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds—Proceeds of about $60,000,000 
before deducting expenses will be used to pay off $18,- 
000,000 of 14% promissory notes and to finance part of 
the company’s construction program which will require 
approximately $42,000,000. Bids Invited—Bids -on the 
bonds will be opened Dec. 10 and bids on the preferred 
stock will be opened Dec. 3. 


Phillips & Benjamin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Sept. 23 (letter of notification) 14,164 shares of $5 par 
common. Offering—To be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders on the basis of ene share for each 
share held. Price not disclosed although it is stated that 
company wishes to have available 6,000 shares to take 
care of options which it proposes to give to manage- 
ment for past services, the options to run over a period 
of two years and six months and provide that the stock 
may be purchased at $10 a share within 18 months and 
thereafter and before the expiration of the option, at 
$15 a share. No underwriting. For exploitation of its 
business. 


Plastic Molded Arts, Inc., New York 
Aug. 27 filed 60,000 shares of preferred stock ($10 par) 
and 75,000 shares of common (par 50c). Underwriter— 
Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc, Offering—Company is 


offering the preferred stock to the public, while the 
common is being sold by certain stockholders, Prices— 
Preferred, $10 a share; common, $4 a share. Proceeds—~ 
Proceeds from sale of preferred will be used to purchase 
equipment, pay bank loans, and other corporate purposes, 


Portis Style Industries, Inc., Chicago . 
Sept. 27 filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Brailsford & Co., and Shillinglaw, Bolger & 
Co., Chicago. Offering—Of the total 100,000 shares will 
be offered to the public and 10,000 to employees of the 
company. Price—Price to public $6.50 a share. Price to 
employees $5.525 a share. Proceeds—Shares are being 
sold by four stockholders of the company who will re- 
ceive proceeds. The registration showed that the com- 
pany changed its authorized capital from 4,000 shares 
($100 par) common to 400,000 shares ($1 par). Each 
shares of $100 par common was changed into 100 shares 
= $1 pee common, which exchange was consummated 

ept. 23. 


Portiand (Ore.) Transit Co. 


June 14 filed (as amended) 60,000 shares of 5% cumu<- 
lative convertible preferred stock (par $25) ahd 250,840 
shares of common stock, of which 32,840 shares will be 
sold to Pacific Associates Inc. at $6 per share, also 200, 
000 common shares for conversion of preferred. Under« 
writers—First California Co.; Scherck, Richter & Co.: 
Weeden & Co.; Allen & Co., and Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
Offering price, preferred $26.50 per share; common, $7.50: 
per share. 


Precision Parts Co. of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


July 5 filed 75,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($10 par). Underwriter—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. and associates. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Of the net proceeds, $250,000 will be used to pay 
3% notes held by National Bank of Detroit, $75,000 te 
reimburse treasury for sums spent in acquisition of the 
electrical division plant of the company, $30,000 for con— 
struction of space for executive offices in the economy 
baler plant, and the balance will be deposited with gen<- 
eral funds. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Randall Graphite Products Corp., Chicago 
Oct. 15 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common. Undere 
writer—White, Noble & Co. and Smith, Hague & Co., 
Detroit. Price—$3.50 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds 
go to selling stockholders. Business—Graphite bronze 
bushings and other products. 


@® Ranger Fastener Co., inc., New York 

Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares (10c par) 
common. Price—$2 a share. Underwriter—F. R. Lushag 
Co., New York. Proceeds—For working capital. 


Read (D. M.) Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sept. 27 filed 100,000 shares (25¢ par) common. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of 
$476,362 will be used to pay off a loan from the Marine 
Midland Trust Co., New York. 


Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
Oct. 11 filed 120,300 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
Underwriter—Tucker, Anthony & Co., New York. Price 
—By amendment. Proceeds—The shares are being sold 
by stockholders who will receive proceeds. Business— 
Production of plastic injection molding machines. 


Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Oct. 9 filed 100,000 shares ($50 par) convertible pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Price—By amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Proceeds, together with bank loans, will be used 
to increase working capital. Such funds are deemed 
necessary in view of the additional facilities that com- 
pany intends to acquire and its large backlog of peace 
time business. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 


Registration originally filed July 31 covered 184,823 
shares of $1 cumulative convertible preferred ($10 par) 
and 277,231 shares (50c par) common stock, with Sterling, 
Grace & Co. as underwriters. Company has decided to 
issue 454,465 shares of common stock only, which will be: 
offered for subscription to stockholders of record Sept. 
5 to the extent of one share for each five held. Issue wil} 
not be underwritten. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago © 
May 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 
300,000 by stockholders. Underwriters—Names by 
amendment. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds 
—Net proceeds to the company will be added to working 
capital. ee ee 


Rowe Corp., New York 
July 29 filed 100,000 shares common stock. Underwriters 
—Hayden, Stone & Co. Offering—The selling stockhold- 
ers, who inclutle Robert Z. Greene, President, are offer- 
ing the shares to the public through the underwriters, 
for their own account. Price, by amendment. Offering 
date. indefinite 


Safe Harbor Water Power Corp. (11/19) 
Oct. 25 filed $14,000,000 ist. mortgage bonds, due 1981, 
Underwriting—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.} Dil 
lon, Read & Co. Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; Alex. Brown & Sons. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Offering is part 
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| Oct. 28 filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common. 


of the company at 50 cents a warrant. 
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of the company’s refinancing program which includes 
the issue and sale of $5,000,000 10-year serial notes, bear- 
ing interest at 1.75%. . Proceeds, together with treasury 
funds, will be used to redeem $19,131,000 1st mtge. sink- 
ing fund gold bonds, 442% series due 1979, at 1024. 
®ids—Bids for the issue expected Nov. 19. 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York 

Sept. 27 filed 150,000 shares ($100 par) first preferred. 
Wnderwriter—To be supplied by amendment. Probable 
underwriter, White, Weld & Co. Offering—Terms of 
offering and price by amendment. Preceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be used to redeem company’s 5% cumulative 
rior preferred stocks and an unspecified amount will be 
gdvanced to Taggart Corp., a subsidiary, for redemption 
wf its $2.50 cumulative preferred. Both securities are 
redeemable at $52.50 a share plus accrued dividends. 
In addition, the company will apply $2,675,000 of the 
proceeds as advances to Alabama Pulp and Paper Co., of 
whose common stock the company owns 25,000 shares. 
‘The balance of proceeds will be used to restore working 
capital. 


San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co. Inc., New York 
July 24 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Dunne & Co., New York. Offering—Price 
wy amendment. Proceeds—Nat E. Heit, President and 
director, and Harry Preston, board Chairman, Secretary 
and Treasurer, will receive net proceeds as selling stock- 
holders. Offering date indefinite. 


Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. . 
Aug. 7 filed 25,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumul. converti- 
ble preferred stock and 244,000 shares ($1 per) common 
stock. Underwriters—Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., At- 
Janta. Price of preferred $10.75 per share; price of com- 
mmon, $5.625 per share. Proceeds—Company is selling 
‘the 25,000 shares of preferred to the underwriters at 
‘$10 a share and stockholders are selling 244,000 shares 
to the underwriters at $5 a share. The registration 
stated that 24,000 of the 244,000 shares of common are 
being reserved for a period of four days following the 
effective date of the registration for sale to employees, 
officers and directors at $5 a share. The company also 
is selling 200,000 stock purchase) warrants to executives 
Company will 
wuse its proceeds for general corporate purposes. Offering 
date indefinite. 


Seaboard Finance Cc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 29 filed 240,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
‘“Jnderwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., and Johnston, 
Lemon & Co. Offering—Certain stockholders are sell- 
ing 140,000 issued and outstanding shares. Company is 
offering 100,000 shares. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—From company’s 100,000 shares proceeds will be used 
to reduce outstanding bank loans and commercial paper 
and for other corporate reasons. Offering temporarily 
‘postponed. 


7-Up Texas Corp., Houston, Texas 


‘Oct. 28 filed 71,141 shares (45c par) Class A common 
and 35,441 shares (45c par) Class B common. Under- 
writing—The underwriters who are also the selling 
«stockholders are Dempsey-Tegeler Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dittmar & Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Stifel, Nicolaus & 
‘Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; and Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
Inc., Dallas, Tex. Price by amendment. 


Shatterproof Glass Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Under- 
writing—None. To be sold through brokers on over- 
‘the-counter market. Offering—The shares are issued 
‘and outstanding and are being sold by William B. Chase, 
President, and members of his family or trusts created 


| ‘by Chase or his wife. Price—At market. 


| 










‘@ Slate Creek Mining Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares (5c -par) 
wpreferred. Price—$l a share. No underwriting. For 
development of mining properties and for working 
«capital. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. 
June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.12% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 


_ Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 


‘tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
reeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
‘facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
‘tory amounting to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. Offering temporarily postponed. 


Soss Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sept 3 filed 40,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred. Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc., Chicago. Offering—To be offered to common stock- 
holders for subscription at $25 a share in the ratio of 


. one preferred share for each five shares of common held 


unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwriters at same 
price. Price — Public offering price of unsubscribed 
shares by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion of plant 
faeilities and for additional working capital. Offering 
postponed. 


@ Southern Oxygen Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 6,785 shares of common. 


Price—$42 a share. No underwriting. For working 
capital. 


@ Sperti Foods, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 


Oci. 29 (letter of notification) 30,00@ shares ($10 par) 
5% cumulative convertible preferred. Price—$10 a share. 
Underwriter—-White, Noble & Co., Detroit, Mich. Pro- 
ceeds—For purchase of equipment and working: capital. 


Springfield (Mo.) City Water Co. 


Oct. 16 filed 8,827 shares ($100 par) series E 4%% 
cumulative preferred. Underwriters—H. M. Payson & 
Co., Portland Me. and The Moody Investment Co., 
Springfield. Offering—Stock will be offered for ex- 
change to holders of series C 6% preferred and series D 
5% preferred on the following basis: For each share 
of series C stock one share of new preferred plus 50c 
in cash and for each share of series D stock one share 
of new preferred plus $1 in cash and a $1.25 dividend 
payable Jan. 1, 1947. Shares not issued in exchange will 
be sold to underwriters for public offering at $104 a 
share. Proceeds—Will be used to retire the series C 
stock at $103 plus dividends and series D stock at $105 
plus dividends. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ontario 


March 27 filed 500.000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for genera] 
corporate purposes. Offering date indefinite. 


Stereo Pictures Corp., New York 


Oct. 14 (leter of notification) 2.985 units of stock, each 
unit consisting of one share of $6 cumulative (no par) 
non-voting, non-convertible, preferred stock and one 
share of common stock (par 50c). Underwriter—Ayres 
Barley & Associates, Inc., (165 Broadway, Suite 1717) 
New York. Price — $100 per unit. Proceeds—for working 
capital, machinery, equipment, etc. 


Stern & Stern Textiles, Inc., New York 

Aug. 29 filed 191,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering 51,000 shares and selling stock- 
holders are disposing of 140,000 issued and outstanding 
shares. Price by amendment, Proceeds—Proceeds from 
the sale of 51,000 shares by the company will be used to 
reimburse treasury for funds spent on June 26 to retire 
5,000 shares of preferred stock, $100 par. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis 


Aug. \/8 filed 102,759 shares common stock (par $5). 
Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co. Offering—Eight 
selling stockholders are disposing of 62,000 shares, and 
the company will offer 40,759 shares initially to its pre- 
ferred and common stockholders. Price by amendment 
Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale of the company’s 
shares will be added to its “building construction and 
improvement fund.” Offering date indefinite. 


Stone Container Corp., Chicago 


Oct. 24 filed 300,000 shares of ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago. Offering — Of 
the total, company is selling 200,000 shares and stock- 
holders are selling the remaining 100,000 shares. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Of net proceeds, company will 
use $1,225,000, plus a premium of $12,250, together with 
accrued interest, for payment of a bank loan, and $493,- 
500, together with accrued interest, for discharge of its 
10-year 6% debentures. Any balance will be added to 
working capital. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 


July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Swern & Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Aug. 28 filed 195,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc. Offering—Com- 
pany is selling 45,000 shares, and eight selling stock- 
holders are disposing of the remaining 150,000 shares. 
Price—$10.50 a share. Proceeds—From 45,000 shares 
sold by company will he avplied to working capital 
initially. Offering date indefinite, 


“a 
ase f 


Taylor-Graves, Inc., Saybrook, Conn. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 44,300 shares of ($5 par) 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and 44,300 shares 
common stock (par 50c). Offering—Price $6 a share for 
preferred and 75 cents a share for common. Underwriter 
—Amos Treat & Co. Proceeds—For payment of notes, 


mortgages and for general corporate purposes. Offering 
temporarily postponed. 


Tele-Tone Radio Corp., New York 


Aug. 1 filed 210,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Underwriters—Hirsch & Co. Offering—Com- 
pany is offering 75,000 of the shares registered. ‘Eleven 
stockholders are selling 135,000 issued and outstanding 
shares, for their own account. Offering—Price $6.75 @ 
share. Options—Selling stockholders are also selling to 
the underwriters at 7 cents per option warrant options ta 
purchase 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common owned by them. They are also selling to Hall- 
garten & Co., for $1,500, plus $360 as a contribution 
toward the expenses of issuance, options to purchase an 
additional 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common. Proceeds—Net proceeds for the sale of com- 
pany’s 75,000 shares will be used for increasing working 
capital, with a view to entering the Frequency Modula- 


tion and Television fields at an advantageous time. Of- 
fering date postponed. 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 


Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares ($5 par) 
common on behalf of the estate of Frank A. Smythe, 
deceased; Chauncey B. Smythe, Alan W. Smythe and 
The National City Bank of Cleveland, executors. Price, 
$35 a share. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. Proceeds go to the selling stockholder. 


@ Thomas Robinson Co., Inc., New York 


Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of stock. 


Price—$2 a share. No underwriting. For working 
capital. 


Toledo (O.) Edison Co. 


Oct. 25 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, cue 1976, 
and 160,000 shares of ($100 par) cumulative preferred. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Blyth & Co., Inc.; an@ 
Smith, Barney & Co. Price to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds together with $4,- 
500,000 bank loan and if necessary, the $5,000,000 to be 
contributed by its parent, Cities Service Co., will be used 
to redeem outstanding debt and preferred stock, involv- 
ing a payment of $55,906,590, exclusive of interest and 
dividends. 


@ Transcription Corp. of America, Inc., Los Angeles 
Oct. 30—(letter of notification) 750 shares ($100 par) 
common. Price—$100 a share. No underwriting. To 
purchase assets necessary for operation of business. 


@ Tu Way Metal Roiling Co., Philadelphia (11/15) 
Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of common 
stock (par $100). Underwriter—None. Price, $100 per 
share. Proceeds will be used to establish a plant to 
manufacture and sell metal elbows, U-bends and special 
shapes by rolling from flat plate. 


United Benefit Fire Insurance Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Oct. 7 filed 50,000 shares ($10 par) common. Under- 
writing — None. Price — $30 a share. Proceeds — The 
company stated that $500,000 of the $1,495,000 proceeds 
will constitute the capital of the company, and after 
deducting $5,000 estimated expenses, it will classify 
$995,000 as surplus. 


@ United States Aluminum Corp. (11/12) 

Nov. 1 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares ($100 par) 
6% cumulative preferred. Price—$100 a share. No 
underwriting. For working capital and payment of 
organization disbursements. 


United States Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Aug. 25 filed 24,000 shares ($4 par) common. Under- 
writer—Benj. D. Bartlett & Co., Cincinnati. Offering— 
Shares will be offered to the public by seven stock- 
holders, who will receive the entire net proceeds, 
Price by amendment. Offering postponed indefinitely. 


@ U.S. Television Manufacturing Corp., New York 
Nov. 4 filed 300,000 shares (no par) convertible pre=- 
ferred. Underwriters—Names by amendment. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—For working capital and ex- 
pansion of business. Business—Production of television 
sets, radios and radio-phonographs. 


(Continued on page 2382) 
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Upper Michigan Power & Light Co., Escanaba, 
Mich. 

July 18 (letter of notification) 5,500 shares of 4%% first 

preférred stock series B ($50 par). Offering price, $50 

ashare. Underwriter—First of Michigan Corp., Detroit. 

Proceeds—For eniargements and improvements of power 

plant facilities. Offering date indeterminable at present. 


Valsetz Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 4 filed 14,000 shares ($100 par 2% cumulative Class 
A preferred and 2,000 shares ($100 par) 2% cumulative 
Class B preferred. Underwriters — None. Offering — 
Stocks will be offered for sale to customers and former 
customers of the Herbert A. Templeton Lumber Co. with 
whom the registrant has an exclusive sales contract 
whereby all the lumber produced by the registrant will 
be sold to Templeton. Price—$100 a share for each class 
of stock. 


Velvet Freeze, Inc. 


July 24 filed 203.50 shares of stock which are to be sold 
for the account of certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Sherck, Richter & Co., and Straus & Blosser. Offering— 
Of the total, 200,000 shares will be sold through the 
underwriting group at $8.50 a share, and 3,500 shares 
will be offered to certain employees at $7.50 a share. 
Offering postponed indefinitely. 


Warwick Apartments, Inc., Red Bank, N. J. 


Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 39,948 shares of capital 
stock. Offering price, $3.45 a share. Underwriter— 
Ray H. Stillman, Eatontown, N. J., will act as selling 
agent. Purpose—To acquire all of the equity in War- 
wick Gardens, Inc., which owns certain improved real 
estate at Red Bank, N. J. 


Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio (11/19) 
Oct. 29 filed $3,000,000 of serial debentures, due serially 
from 1952 to 1966. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc., Chicago. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Of the 
net proceeds, the company will use $900,000 for pay- 
ment of its note in that amount to The National City 
Bank of Cleveland. The balance will be added to gen- 
eral funds. 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 
Sept. 3 filed an unspecified number of shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Underwriting—Loewi & Co., Mil- 


waukee. Offering—The shares are being sold both by 
the company and by shareholders. The respective 
amounts will be supplied by amendment. Price by 


amendment. Proceeds—Company will use about $210,- 
000 of its net proceeds to redeem 645 shares of its prior 
preference stock at $110 a share and accrued dividends, 
and 1,386 shares of second preference stock at $100 a 
share and accrued dividends. The balance will be 
added to general corporate funds. 


West Coast Airlines, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 2 filed 245,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer — Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, 
D. C. Price—$7 a share. Proceeds—Will be used for pay- 
ment of various expenses, repayment of bank loans, 
purchase of equipment and for working capital. 


West Virginia Water Service Co. 


Aug. 6 filed 46,400 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—Shea & Co., Boston. Price, by amendment. 
Proceeds—Shea & Co. is selling 26,400 shares for its-own 
account and the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold 
by Allen & Co., New York, with Shea as underwriter. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Aug. 14 filed 1,647,037 shares ($12.50 par) common. 
Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to holders of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and common stock in ratio of % share for 
each share of common or preferred held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters. Pricee—By amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Offering tem- 
porarily postponed. 


Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Oct. 7 filed 80,000 shares ($5 par) 50c cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock and 100,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriter — Names by amendment. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Will be used to redeem 
$625,000 4% bonds and $638,600 first and second deben- 
tures; balance for working capital. 


White’s Auto Stores, Inc. 
Aug. 29 filed 75,000 shares $1 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($20 par) and 50,000 shares common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—First Colony Cerp. and 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. Offering—Company 
is offering 75,000 shares of preferred; the 50,000 shares 
of common are outstanding and being sold by four in- 
dividuals for their own account. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Proceeds from the sale of the preferred stock 
will be used to provide funds for a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, retire loans from banks and from White’s Em- 
ployees Profit Sharing Trust, and for additional working 
capital. Offering date indefinite. 





Winters & Crampton Corp., Grandville, Mich. 
Aug. 28 filed 119,337 shares of common stock (par §1). 
Underwriter—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. Offering— 
Company is initially offering the stock to its common 
holders at the rate of one share for each two Shares held. 
Price by amendment. Preceeds—To retire a conditional 
sales contract obligation held by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., pay otf bank loans of $600,000, and for 
working capital. Offering date indefinite. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
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be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch i just: : 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore lof th 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly): ‘prove 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Praceeds— more 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp.., acy" 
top holding company of the System, and pari by pref- gm ™@™ 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent an i 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin and |} 
common which will be distributed to them upon the Bi mark 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. “Chr 
Yolande Corp., New York (11/14-20) ry 
Sept. 17 filed 50,000 shares. ($1 par) common stdéck. Min th 
Underwriters—Headed by E. F. Gillespie & Co., and in- jin th 
cludes Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc., New York; net 
Courts & Co., Atlanta; Irving Rice & Co., St. Paul, and print 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los*Angeles and New York. ment 
Price—$10 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds shoul 
of $400,000, together with $87,125 from the sale of 10,2509 one. 
additional common shares to J. William Anchell, Vice-3% york 
President, at $8.50 a share, will be used partly for the subm 
purchase of 10,995 shares of capital stock of Island gm held 
Needlework, Inc., of Puerto Rico, out of a total of 11,000 
outstanding shares. The shares will be purchased for ¢ Ma 
total price of $220,522 from Mrs. Gertrude S. Korsh, sister sume 
of Herbert L. Miskend, President and Treasurer oj the-c 
Yolande Corp. Of the remaining proceeds, $68,750, plus og 
dividends, will be used to redeem at $110 a share the ties i 
company’s 625 shares of $100 par 6% cumulative pre-——M impli 
ferred stock. The balance will be used to reimbursemm ark 
the company’s treasury for previous expenditure and fo a 
additional working capital. be li 
Zatso Food Corp., Philadelphia — 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) $100,000 5% cumulative prem 
preferred stock (par $100) with common stock as bonus chase 
Price, $190 per unit. For purchase of raw materials and ally 
for general conduct of business. Underwriter—Ludolf ee 
Schroeder, 1614 Cambridge St., Philadelphia. its. v 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (11/7) 
Nov. 7 company will receive .bids for the purchase of 
$1,500,000 equipment trust certificates. The certificates, 
dated Dec. 1, 1946, and maturing in equal annual instal- 
ments from Dec. 1, 1947 to Dec. 1, 1956, are designed 
to finance a part of the purchase price of new equip- 
ment costing an estimated $1,896,717. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.), and commercial banks. 


Chicago & North Western Ry. (11/7) 


Bids for the purchase of $10,140,000 equipment trust 
certificates, to be dated Dec. 1, 1946, and due serially in 
equal annual instalments, will be received at company’s 
office 400 West Madison St., Chicago, up to 12 noon CST 
Nov. 7. Dividend rates to be specified in bids. Prob- 


able bidders include Otis & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
and Middle West banks. 


@ Chicago Rock island & Pacific Ry. 
Nov. 6 reported company planning issue of $2,600,000 in 
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equipment trust certificate. Probable bidders include 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Halsey, Stuart-& Co. Ine: and 
Harris, Hall & Co. (inc.). 


@ Eastern New York Power Corp. 
Nov. 5 corporation (to be formed by merger of Hudson 


River Power Corp. and System Properties Inc.) filed © 


plan with SEC, which among others provides for issu- 
ance by new company of $9,861,000 of sinking fund 
bonds due 1961 and $3,000,000 2nd mortgage bonds (latter 
to be purchased by International Paper Co.). 


® EI Canada Columbia Mines Co. 


The Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities has 
authorized the company to sell in Massachusetts 50,000 
shares ($1 par) common at an offering price of $1 a 
share, provided that no commissions or expenses are to 
be allowed by the company to any persons in connection 
with the offering, nor shall any of the common stock that 
has been received or is about to be received by officers 
or directors for services rendered or expenditures made 
on behalf of the company, be offered for sale until the 
expiration of a one-year period after the 50,000 shares 
of common stock now authorized for sale have been 
bought and paid for. The application of the company for 
registration as a broker-corporation has been granted 
with the stipuletion that the registration as a broker is 
ren to sale in the Commonwealth of securities of El 
anada. 


® Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 


Oct. 29 stockholders voted to create a new issue of 
45,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds will be used to redeem outstanding $4,379,500 


342% debentures. Probable underwriters, W. C. Langley 
& Co. and Union Securities Co, 


® Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR. 
Nov. 6 reported company has undet.-consiaieration<plans 
. for sale of $25,000,000 in new~bonds, The new issue;vit is 


- «Southern Indiana<common would be-seld by Commor 
~ wealth. in-the-oper market: : 
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understood, will be designed to replace at lower cest 
certain of the road’s outstanding obligations and to pro- 
vide funds for other purposes. Probable bidders include 
Shields & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 






, 





® Harman (William H.), Inc., Philadelphia 


Nov. } reported planning sale of $2,500,000 stock, with 
Smith Barney & Co. as possible underwriters. Company 
manufactures prefabricated homes. 









@ Missouri-Kansas & Texas RR. 

Nov. 6 reported company has under consideration the is- 
suance Of $2,500,000 in equipment trust certificates 
Probable bidders irclude Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ince. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. ' 


® Northern Pacific Ry. (11/19) 


Nov. 4 company has issued invitation for bids to be con- 
sidered Nov. 19 for $6,880,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates. The certificates, dated Dec. 10, 1946, will ma 
ture in equal annua! instalments of $688,000 each Dec. 16 
1947-56. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Harris Hall & Co. (Ine., 
and midwestern banks. 


@ Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. ii 
Oct. 30 Commonwealth & Southern Corp. filed with th 
SEC a proposal to offer in exchange for up to 114,28 
shares of its outstanding preferred stock, $6 series, port 
folio holdings of the common stock, (no par) of its sub 
sidiary, Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Co. The offe! 
of exchange would be 34 shares of Southern Indian! 
common for each share of Commonwealth’s $6 pretferre( 
stock. The exchange would be solely on a vcluntar; 
basis, no stockhelder being required to accept it, and th 
offer would. remain open until 3 p.m., on the 15th da 
after mailing the offer of exchange. Unexchange 
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is. 
“hk to 
—By 
ynch 
lore. 
tly): Hi Prove stronger and their ideas 
wie more convincing in the end. It is 
‘orp. actually the over-the-counter 
pref- ‘market which is upset. the most 
arent over what Mr. Cabell is saying 
in his speeches across the length 
onsin and breadth of the land. (Sée re- 
) the Bi marks on page 2204 of Oct. 31 
“Chronicle” and further com- 
ment on page 2339 of present is- 
|sue). Some conception of what is 
tock. Min the minds of many observers 
d in- in the over-the-counter field can 
Jork: be had from the opinions ex- 
7 pressed to the “Chronicle” and 
, and printed below. Additional com- 
York. ment is solicited. Communications 
ceeds should be mailed to the Editor, 
0.250 The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
Vice- York 8, N. Y. The names of those 
r the submitting comment will be with- 
sland Maa Deld on request. 
1,000 Comment No. 1 
for <M, Margin trading has never as- 
siste1 sumed the importance in the over- 
x of the-counter market that it has 
} had inthe listed field. Easily 90% 
, Deus of all trading in unlisted securi- 
e the ties is‘on a cash basis. Thus, the 
pre- implication of Mr. Cabell’s re- 
burse marks that either the prohibition 
against the use of listed securities 
id for as collateral for bank loans should 
be lifted or similar restrictions 
“shovld be applied to the unlisted | 
sats securities proceeds from a false 
ative 
onus ,chases an unlisted stock, he usu- 
s and ‘ally puts it away for an _indefi- 
dol nite period in some place of 
= safety. An. unlisted security finds 
its. way to the auction market 
only when public interest in it 
develops to the point where such 
a move may be justified. I dis- 
agree with Mr. Cabell that there 
is anything strange in the fact that 
unlisted securities may be used 
as collateral for a bank loen. The 
listed and the unlisted markets 
“are two separate and distinct 
things and what may apply to one 
does not necessarily apply to the 
other. . 
nt I_agree with Mr. Cabell, how- 


ever, that investors should be 
organized. I myself would like to 
see a strong lobby created to pro- 
tect the interests of the investor. 
The average man in the securities 
business is too busy to be Johnny- 


r cost 
) pro- 
clude 








with on-the-spot, so to speak, to de- 

npany fend himself every time he should 

in the nation’s legislative hails. 

An over-all organization, repre- 

sentative of the entire industry, 

could easily provide such a lobby. 

he is-Mi-rhe National Association of Se- 

icates Hi curities Dealers which Mr. Cab- 

Inc. Mell includes among the groups 

‘ that should spearhead such an 

undertaking I, too, would include. 

I believe the NASD, despite its 

e con: M¥ tradition of disciplinary activities, 

it cer Bicould develop into an organiza- 

ll ma H¥tion- which would fight actively. 

ec. 10 Mi for the particular interests of its 
& Co Hi members. 

(Ine. , 





Comment No. 2 
If the New York Stock Ex- 
change wants to campaign against, 
the margin trading prohibition, it 








ith the 








114.28: should stand on its-own feet. Cer- 
port: ainly, the arguments in favor of 
i. ait he lifting of margins are numer- 





pus enough and of sufficient 
Bight to require no such bol- 
stering as might be achieved by 
attacking another segment of the 
industry. Should Congress ever 
ove to clamp down as hard on 
he over-the-counter market. as. it 
has-on the exchanges, it would 
become only that much harder for 
the listed market to disentangle 
itself eventually from the regula- 
tory restrictions. 
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Dealers Take Exception to Cabell’s 
Remarks on Margin Trading and 
Fighting for Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 2336) 


| just_as logically; that the strength and means of restoring our econ- 
lof the regulatory officials might|omy to a state of health is an ex- 


cellent one except that it is dif- 
ficult for me to see how an organ- 
ization like the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers which 
is nothing but a branch of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
can really fight for private enter- 
prise. The NASD does the dirty 
work for the SEC but it tries to 
operate in such a way as to give 
the impression the industry agrees 
to going along with the SEC 
voluntarily. 


Comment No. 3 
The New York Stock Exchange 
is short-sighted in stepping upon 
another branch of the business to 
gain its point on the matter of 


| margin trading. Though Mr. Cab- 


ell complains that only unlisted 
securities can be used as collat- 
eral for bank loans, I myself want 
to say that anyone should have 
the right to fritter away his money 
as he will—except—when his ac- 
tions are going to injure others 
than himself. 

Mr. Cabell’s idea of forming 
some sort of organization to rep- 
resent the investment business in 
all its phases is not too practical. 





In the first place, the interests of 
the various segments of the in- 
dustry are too opposed to one an-| 
other for such an organization 
ever to be able to act with any- 
;thing like cohesion or unity of 


premise. When an investor pur- , purpose. However, I do not see 


why the NASD shouldn’t be in- 
cluded in any such organization 
that might be formed. If the 


NASD is a regulatory body, so is 
the New York Stock Exchange. 









Our 
Reporter’s 


Report 














‘The current week did not bring 
anything in the way of substan- 
tial new business to market, but 
it witnessed the piling up of con- 
siderable in the way of future 
projects, through the registration 
of several large issues with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

The nationwide election day re- 
cess presumably was a factor in 
buffeting off any move by corpo- 
rations to bring out new financing 
at this time. But that there is 
plenty of business in prospect, 
both corporate and municipal, ap- 
pears certain, judging from the 
trend. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., as 
expected, filed with the SEC for 
a prospective $50,000,000 issue 
of new consolidated mortgage 
234% bonds, Series J, which it 
expects will reach market soon 
after mid-month. 

A negotiated undertaking and 
not subject to competitive bid- 
ing the actual marketing date will 

be. fixed between. the issuer and 
the bankers who will handle: the 
public offering. It will place the 
compeny in funds for expansion 
of its facilities. 

Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts, Ltd. and Hiram Walker 

& Sons, its American subsidi- 
ary, filed for $30,000,000 of new 
20-year debentures to repay 
bank loans and increase work- 
ing capital, while Atlantic Re- 





Mr. Cabell’s idea of getting the. 
investors together to develop ways' 





fining Co. filed for $29,600,000 
of new $100 par cumulative 
preferred stock which will be 


| 


offered to common holders with 
any unsubscribed. portion des- 
tined for public offering. 


Meanwhile the public voted 
yesterday on more than a billion 
dollars of potential municipals, of 
which $810 million took the form 
of soldier bonus bonds in various 
states, opening the way for con- 
siderable business in that direc- 
tion. 

New Rail Issue Looms 

The first piece of new railroad 
financing in weeks loomed into 
sight with reports that the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad is giving 
active consideration to plans for 
the flotation of $25,000,000 of new 
bonds. 

The purpose of this issue, it 
appears, would be two-fold, to 
consolidate certain of its debt 
through retirement of issues 
now outstanding and to provide 
the road with additional work- 
ing capital, making for a saving 
on the debt portion through a 
substitution of lower coupon on 
the projected issue. 


plan include, 


4s of 1975, outstanding in the 


000 of New Orleans, Great North- 
ern Railway 5s of 1983. 


Housing Issues Win 


ported, 


balloting, that is 
in New York and New Jersey may 
be accepted as a guide. 


A proposal calling for a bond 
issue of $35,000,000 for veteran 
housing appeared to have been 
carried by a heavy margin in 
New Jersey, while in New York 
the proposition to lift the ante 
of the State Housing Authority 
also was approved by a sub- 
stantial edge. 


With some $200,000,000 of other 
municipal and state bond issues 
proposed, and presumably largely 
favored, it appeared that munic- 
ipal issues shape up in good vol- 
ume for the future. 


A 


Sharot-May Go. Stock 
Placed on Market 


of 25 cents par value common 
stock of Sharot-May Co. Inc., dis- 
triby tors of various lines of chain- 
store merchandise in foreign mar- 
kets, was made Oct. 29 by Hautz 
& Engel. The stock was priced at 
$3 per share. 


Sharot-May will use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of this stock 
to pay the outstanding debt of the 


company to its factors and to 
eliminate the necessity of main- 
taining factoring arrangements 
which have been exceedingly 
costly and which presently retard 
the corporation from increasing 
its business. It is anticipated that 
the elimination of these factoring 
charges will substantially  in- 
crease profits on sales, and the 
additional available capital will 
permit the company to expand its 
business. 

Outstanding capitalization, up- 
on completion of this financing, 
will consist of 278,348 shares of 
25 cents par value common stock 
out of a total authorized issue of 
500,000 shares. 





SITUATION WANTED 








TRADER 


15 years’ experience in Listed and 
Unlisted Securities. Registered Rep- 
resentative presently employed, seeks 
change. Box K 1031, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 





New York 8, 











amount of $5,700,000; the 3%%s of | 
1969 of which $10,500,000 are is- | 
sued and outstanding and $5,300,- | 


With the count on many soldier 
bonus bond issues still to be re-| 
it was indicated that pro- | 
posals for public housing were | 
| heavily supported in Tuesday’s | 
if the results | 


| stock, 
| holders 
| November 15, 


Bonds to be retired under the | 
it is reported, the | 


Public offering of 90,000 shares | 





| December 12, 1946. 


Join Lee Higginson Staff 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS. — John W. 
Ahearn and Edward J. Brown are 
now affiliated with Lee Higginson 
Corp., 50 Federal Street. 


Goodbody &Co. Adds Zahn 
Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 


New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 


nounce that Joseph S. Zahn, Jr., 








has become associated with them | 


as a registered revresentative in 
their investment department. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES | 











THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 

New York, N. Y., October 29, 1946. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty (20) | 
Cents per share on 
payable December 14, 1946 to share- 
of eo at. the close of business 

1 é 
Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 








the outstanding capita: | 





CHRYSLER 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 16, 1946. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 








Chairman, Finance Committee 


Le 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
November 6. 1946 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on De- 
cember 16, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 10, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 





CLI¥YTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
































Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 73 


On November 6, 1946, 
cents per share was declared on the capital | 


stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- | 
to stockholders of | 


able December 16, 1946, 
record at the close of business November 29, 


1946, 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 





a dividend of 37% | 





The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in New Jersey) 

has this day declared’ the: following, dividends 
on the capital stock, payable on December 12, 
1946, to stockholders of record at close of 
business, three o’clock, P.M., November 15, 
1946: 

Regular semi-annual cash dividend of 

50¢*per share; and 

Extra cash dividend of $1.00 per share. 
Checks will be mailed. 

A. C. MINTON, Secretary 

November 1, 1946 


Portland Pipe Line Company 
as part of a Plan of Dissolution will pay. to 
stockholders of record of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) in conjunction with the 
above payment a disbursement of 8¢ per share. 
The disbursement will be explained in a 
communication accompanying the check on 


JOHN. MILLER, Secretary 


November 1, 1946 


With F. L. Putnam & Co. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Alphonse W. 
Stryeharz and Richard C. Whiting 
have become connected with F. L. 
Putnam & Co., Inc., 77 Franklin 
Street. 


- DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Imperial Oil Limited 
Toronto 1, Ontario 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS AND THE 
HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS 


NOTICE is hereby given that a@ dividend of 
25 cents per share in Canadiam currency has- 
been declared, and that the same will be pay- 
able on or after .ne 2nd day ef December, 1946, 
in respect of the shares specified in any Bearer 
Share Warrants of the Company of the 1929 
ue pen presentation and delivery of coupons 

o AG: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF GANADA 
King and Church Streets Branch 
‘Loronto 1, Canada. 


he payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close 01 Dusiness On vhe 15tn day of November, 
iva, ANG W.l0s2 Suures are represented by s.g8- 
iStesed Certificates ci tne lysed issue, will be 
made by cheque, mailed trem the offices of the 
Company on the 29th day of November, 


The Transfer books will be closed from the 
l6tn day of Novembsr to the 300nn day ct No- 
vember, 1946, inclusive, and no Bearer Share 
Warrants will b2 converted into. other de- 
nominations of Share Warrants during: that 
period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of 
Canada provides that a tax of 15% shall be 
imposed and deducted at the source on all 
dividends payable by Canadian debtors to non- 
residents of Canada. The tax will be deducted 
from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resi- 
dent shareholders and the Company's Bankers 
will deduct the tax when paying cow to 
or for accounts of non-resident shar 
Ownership Certificates must accompany all divi- 
dend coupons } eas for payment by resi- 
dents of Cana 

Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the Canadian 
tax withheld at source is allowable against the 
tax shown on their United States Fed 
come Tax return. In order to pl such credit 
the United States tax authorities require evi- 
dence of the deduction of said tax, tor: which 
purpose Ownership Certificates (Form No. 601) 
must be completed in duplicate and the Bank 
cashing the coupons will enderse both copies 
with a Certificate relative to the Geduction and 
payment of the tax and return one Certificate 
to the Shareholder. If forms No. 601 are not 
available at local United States banks, they 
can be secured from the Company’s office or 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


| 
] 
Subject to Canadian Teguaons otsenting 
| enemy aliens, non-residents of Ca may 
| convert this Canadian dollar dividend into 
United States currency or such other forei¢n 
| currencies as are pcrmitted by the. general 
| regul lations of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
| Control Board at the official Canadian Peasten 
Exchange Control rates prevailing on the date 
of presentation. Such conversicn can be. ef- 
Re only through an Authorized Dealer; i.e., 
a Canadian branch of any Canadian chartered 
|bank The Ageacy of The Royal- Bank of 
| Canada, 68 William Street, New York City, is 
| prepared to accept dividend cheques or cou- 
|}pens fer collection through an Authorized 
| Dealer and conversion into any permitted for- 
| eign currency. 
| The Secretary will on request and when 
available forward to the holder of any pgp 
Share Warrant of the Company a copy 
| the Cempany’s annual report for the (he 


year 1945. 
By order of the Board, 
COLIN D. CRICHTON, General Secretary. 
56 Church Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
November 4, 1946. 


























DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 


The following year end distributions 
have been declared on the Special Stock 
of the Company, payable November 25, 
| 1946 to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business November 6, 1946. 

Prom From 
Income Profits Total 





Agricultural Series -. $.18 $1.83 $2.01 
Alcohol & Dist. Series .18 1.75 1.93 
| Automobile Series __. .10 30 .40 
| Aviation Series _____ .24 .80 1.04 
| Bank Stock Series... .10 -02 12 
| Building Supply Series .07 10 17 
| Business Equip. Series .13 1.33 1.46 
| Chemical Series ~~~ .09 -60 .69 
| Electrical Equip. Shares .08 -73 81 
| Food Series  ___-~---- 10 1.87 1.97 
| Government Bonds 
|, I te .05 .50 55 
| Insurance Stock Series .02 -71 .73 
| Machinery Series _... .08 64 72 
| Merchandising Series. .15 1.89 2.04 
| Metals Series ___-_--- .08 .04 12 
ro tear 14 .10 .24 
Public Utility Series... .04 74 -78 
Railroad Series —_--- .07 52 59 
Railroad Equip. Series .12 18 30 
Steel Series ____---- All 27 .38 
Tobacco Series __..___ .10 .08 18 
Diversified Investment 

| eae es .19 .22 41 
Diversified Speculative 

ee RSs he .09 -70 .79 

HUGH W. LONG and: COMPANY 

Incorporated 

48 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 

Los Angeles Chicago 








A dividend of 65 cents per 
a on the Capital Stock, 
par — $13. cn and aps share, 
has b payable 
Dec. 18.1 een to ee 
of record Nov. 20, 1946 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT co. 


JOHNS HOPKINS, Treasurer 
October 22, 1946 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Investment Suggestions 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Asserting big cities are featured for too much, Mr. Babson advises 
investment in small farms by persons having outside source of 


income as the finest insurance world offers. 


Also recommends 


good business property in small rural districts, free from bombing 


attacks in World War Ill. 
having plants in small cities. 


Gives lists of 10 stocks of companies 


October is my month for travelling. The first half I spent viz: 
an New York, where due to the trucking strike I couldn’t get a glass 


of milk; 
Boston, where 
due to its nar- 
row streets I 
couldn’t park 
a car within 
two miles of 
the place I 
wanted to vis- 
it; in dirty 
and windy 
Chicago, with 
its rum-shops, 
vice and foul 
entertain- 
ments; in 
Kansas City, 
noted for its 
rotten politics; 





* = 

‘Roger W. Babson 
and in St. Louis, which seems to 
me to be the coldest city in the 


winter and the hottest in the 
summer. 


The Real America 


Although the ten largest cities 
of the United States have 30,000,- 
#00 people, or nearly 20% of the 
entire population, yet they do not 
represent the American people. 
The true Americans are found in 
the small cities of the farming and 
cattle sections which I so love to 
visit. Here, the people create the 
real wealth which is sucked into 
fhe sewer holes of these ten 
largest cities and flows away to 
the sea. 

It certainly is inspiring to look 
from a train window and see the 
golden fields of wheat, corn and 
other products. Yes, fine dairy 
cattle, steers, hogs and poultry are 
here galore. Last night I had the 
juiciest steak that I have ever 
eaten. Whether it is due to the 
bad movies, or radio news, or love 
magazines, I do not know; but 
certainly the big cities are fea- 
tured far too much. The little 
cities should band together and do 
some advertising. 


Don’t Like Big Farms 


This does not mean that read- 
ers should now come out here 
and buy farms. Big commercial 
farms are “big business” like steel 
plants, shoe factories or depart- 
ment stores. Moreover, I think 
“that next year will see a break in 
the price of many farm products 


which should react in lower prices 











ine 


for commercial farms. I do, how- 
ever, look upon the small suste- 
nance farm, where the owner has 
an outside source of income, as 
the finest insurance that the 
world offers. 

I especially recommend good 
business property in small rural 
cities. Even though much of this 
is now selling higher than before 
the War, I still believe it is among 
the safest investments if kept well 


maintained and properly insured. 


If you do not want the care of 
such property, you can loan on a 
mortgage thereon and get 4% in- 
terest safely. Of course, you 
should select a section of the 
country which will be free from 
bombing attacks in World War III. 


Investing Money 

Readers who cannot conven- 
iently buy such property, can se- 
cure the same protection which 
such rural communities offer by 
buying the stocks of certain com- 
panies whose assets are mostly lo- 
cated in small interior cities. Just 
before leaving home my secre- 
tary asked me about the invest- 
ment of $5,000 which she. had 
heretofore refrained from invest- 
ing because of the high prices of 
the past year. Now, due to the 
recent drop, she feels it is a good 
time to dip in. Shall I advise 
her to buy securities of companies 
with their plants in big cities? 
Not much! 

I am now suggesting that she 
buy these ten stocks: General 
Foods, Kruger Grocery, and Pet 
Milk as representing the food 
group; J. C. Penney Company, 
and McLellan Stores, as repre- 
senting the merchandizing group; 
Diamond Match, and Deere & 
Company as representing building 
materials and machinery; Corn 
Products and Quaker Oats as rep- 
resenting the feed industry. For 
good measure I included St. Jo- 
seph Lead where she can hide her 
money underground in a metal 
which actually is more valuable 
than gold. The assets of these 
companies are not in big cities but 
are distributed throughout the 


great agricultural districts in use- 











HAnover 2-0050 


Firm Trading Markets 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 





50 Broad Street 





All Issues 
CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. 
FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 


AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. inc. CHICAGO 


New York 4, N. Y. 














Grinnell 
Gerotor-May : 
Sunshine Consolidated 
Mastic Asphalt 
Delhi Oil 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Beli Teletype NY 1-886 














Fleetwood Airflow, Inc. 


COMMON 
PERIOD SALES 
Ist quarter $147,321 
2nd quarter 237,299 
3rd quarter 397,510 


AMOS TREAT & Co. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
BO 9-4613 Tele. NY 1-1448 














ful industries which serve man- 
kind, 
More Suggestions 


The above ten stocks will take 
all the spare money which my 
secretary has, but while on this 
trip I have decided to add to my 
Safe List: the beet sugar stocks 
and Greyhound Bus stock. Also 
the bonds of the Kansas City & 
Southern R. R. Co. and of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Again, I urge diversification. 
Never put more than 10% of your 
money in any one industry or 
more than 5% of your money in 
any one company. All the above 
securities are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and can be 
bought through your local bank. 





Edmond Heller with 
Bache & Go. in Boston 


- BOSTON, MASS. — Bache - & 
Company, members of New York 
Stock Exchange, announce that 
Edmond A. Heller, formerly with 
Josephthal & Co., has become as- 
sociated with the firm in its Bos- 
ton office at 21 Congress Street. 
Mr. Heller has been in the brok- 
erage business in Boston for 25 
years, and will be co-manager of 
the Bache office with J. Russell 
Power. 


With E. F. Hutton Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Irv- 
ing S. Frank, Jr., and Robert J. M. 
Fyfe, Jr., have been added to the 
staff of E. F, Hutton & Co., 623 
South Spring Street. 





Trading Markets in 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 
Consolidated Industries, Inc. 
General Panel Corp. 


Telecoin Corporation 


GEARHART & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


Bett TELETYPE 
NEW yorK 1-576 





With Buckley Brothers 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Hyrum R, Archibald has become 
associated with Buckley Brothers, 
530 West Sixth Street. He was 
formerly with G. Brashears & Co, 
and First California Company. 





Old Reorganization 
Rails 


Commons & Pfds. 


NEW ISSUES 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 


M.S.Wien & Co. 


ESTABLISHED.1919 


40 Exchange Pl., N. Y.5 HA. 2-8780 
Teletype N. ¥. 1-1397 











A 


KuyMora Ca: 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass, 


Tel, CAP, 0425 Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 
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Ley (Fred T.) & Co. 
Linn Coach & Truck 
Luscombe Airplane 
Matagorda Oil Roy. 
Musicraft Recording 

i Myler Plastics 

Mar-Tex Realization 

National Skyway Freight 

Petroleum Conversion 

Palmetex Corp. 

Pressurelube, Inc. 

Rademaker Chem. 





50 BROAD ST., N.Y. 4 








A Market Place for 
Low Priced Unlisted Securities 





MORRIS STEIN & Co. 


Established 1924 


TELETYPE—N. Y. 1-2866 


Recordgraph Corp. 
Red Bank Oil 
Reiter-Foster Oil 
Rand’s 

South Shore Oil 
Southwest Gas Prod. 
Standard Silver & Lead 
Taylorcraft Aviation 
Union Brewing 

U. S. Television 

U. S. Airlines 
Viewtone Television 





HANOVER 2-4341 














Specializing in Unlisted Securities 


Bank ie Insurance 


Public Utility —Industrial — Real Estate 


Lumber & Timber : 
Bonds, Preferred and Cominusel Stocks 


BOUGHT—SOLD— QUOTED 


REMER, MITCHELL & REITZEL, INc. 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 » PHONE RANDOLPH 3736 


WESTERN UNION TELEPRINTES “"WUX" @ BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE CG-989 
































Quincy Market Cold Storage 
& Warehouse Co. 


Monolith Port. Midwest pfd. 
Thompson’s Spa Inc. 
Airplane & Marine 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 
Worcester Trans. Assoc. 
Boston Ground Rent Trust 


Ralph F. Carr & Co., Ine. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Boston New York Teletype 
Hubbard 6442 Hanover 2-7913 BS 328 














‘ 


We epecialize in all 
Insurance and Bank Stocks | 


Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 


Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


Special in 
New England Unlisted Securities | 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Established in 1922 
Tel. HANcock 8715 Tele. BOston 29 
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Britain’s Economic Position 
One Year After V-J] Day 


Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the Council, states economic 
and social threats which followed war offensives, are being con- 
trolled and repulsed. Reports Government strategy as: (1) creat- 
ing and maintaining “suitable conditions,” through proper use of 


controls and subsidies; 


(2) creating full employment through 


“smooth transference” from war to peace economy; (3) strong 
priorities for “export drive”; (4) vigorous production campaign; 
and (5) thorough economic planning. Claims output is generally 
satisfactory, and shortages result from demand far in excess of 


prewar. 


LONDON, ENG.—Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P., Lord President of 
the Council, speaking at a press conference in London on Oct. 18, made 
® 


the following 
remarks, 
which are of 
special inter- 
est at this 
time in view 
of.the Ameri- 
can trade pro- 
posalsnow un- 
der discussion 
in an interna- 
tional confer- 
ence in Lon- 
don. In con- 
nection with 
that confer- 
ence British 
Government 
spokesmen 
have been cautioning that unless 
the USA succeeds in maintaining 
full employment at home any in- 
ternational trade charter will 
prove vain. Mr. Morrison is in 
charge of official planning for full 
employment in the UK. His re- 
marks follow: 





> 


Herbert Morrison 





_ “During the war as one phase 
followed another we used to have 
opportunities to size up at inter- 
vals how the campaigns were 
going. It was a useful practice 
and I hope we will keep it up in 
peace, especially in this troubled 
after-math which is so unpleas- 
antly like war minus the bangs 
and the bloodshed. 

“We have now a fairly complete 
statistical picture of the first year 
after V-J Day. Looking back we 
can see that as soon as the bomb- 
ers, the Vis, the V2s, the Panzers, 
the E boats and the U boats, 
ceased to be flung at usa whole 
group of new enemies were ready 
to go into the attack. There was 
a great blow aimed at our stom- 
achs by the threat of world fam- 
ine. Another blow was directed at 
our hearths by the worldwide 
shortage of coal and other forms 
of fuel. A third big attack threat- 

(Continued on page 2391) 








Let's Cut Our Military Costs With 


Trade, Travel 


and the Facts 


By PHILIP D. REED* 
Chairman, General Electric Company; Chairman, United States 
Associates, International Chamber of Commerce. 
Citing high cost of our military establishment as insurance against 
war—taking 50 cents of every tax dollar—Mr. Reed stresses 


necessity of reducing hazard of international warfare. 


Holds this 


‘ should be done by (1) increasing import and export trade through 
- drastic tariff reductions; (2) encouragement and facilitation of in- 
" ternational travel; and (3) -effectively telling the world the facts 


about America. 


Let me say at the outset that I believe America must maintain 


a strong, modern military machine 


—and, if pos— 
sible, the most 
for midable— 
in land, sea 
and air forces 
but we must 
be known in 
the capitals of 
the world to 
be in thiscom-— 
manding posi- 
tion. 

The reason 
for this is, of 
course. that a 
powerful mil-— 
itary estab— 
lishment is an 
insurance pol- 
icy against war. 
tence is a powerful 





Philip D. Reed 


Its very exis~ 
deterrent 





-An address by Mr. Reed at a 
ginner of the New York Financial 
Writers Association, 
City, Oct. 28, 1946. 


New York 


We must not only be form®*able 





® 
against warlike acts by others. 
That is should be necessary at this 
stage of the development of hu- 
man civilization to carry insur- 
ance against international war is 
deplorable and shocking. But in 
the light of the first-hand experi- 
ence of two generations now liv- 
ing, few would dispute the fact 
that the necessity. is very real. 
The dreadful thing about this 
insurance is that dt costs so much. 
During the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1947 the American peo- 
ple will pay more than 10% of 
the total national income and 
roughly 50% of the Federal Gov-— 
ernment’s total tax receipts for 
the support and development of 
our Army, Navy and Air Force. 
This is the premium we are pay- 
ing on our insurance policy 
against war. If you and I were 
using half our income to pay our 


(Continued on page 2390) 





How Long Will 
Prosperity Last? 


By HARRY A. BULLIS* 
President, General Mills, Inc. 


Prominent business executive points 
out, as result of war national in- 
come has. doubled and people have 
a greatly increased money supply, 
because of government borrowing, 
so they now 
seek higher 
living  stand- 


ards. Holds 
these factors 
have created 


heavy consum- 
er demand, but 
foresees a re- 
adjustment 
such as took 
place in 1920- 





1921. Says 
Harry A. Bullis stock market 
break could 





have come at “no better time,” 
since it curbed inflation and gave 
reason for restraint on wage de- 
mands. Sees need for greater effi- 
ciency and productivity, and calls 
for living within our means by both 
government and people. 

Whether we realize it or not, 
we are all concerned with what is 
going on in the world at large. 
Modern transportation and mod- 
ern technology have made this 
sphere truly “one world,” and 
‘what happens in any part of it, 
whether good or bad, affects the 


daily life of all of us. We who 
are in business know that this is 
the case, but we are not always 
properly impressed with the im- 





*From an address by Mr. Bullis 
at a meeting of Newspaper Food 
Editors, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 29, 1946. 

(Continued on page 2392) 
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| _ As We See It ben 


= EDITORIAL 





Where To Go From Here 


The expected has happened! 


self with a vengeance. 


History has repeated it- 


The party of Franklin D. Roose- 


velt has been repudiated, although precisely what policies 
and programs of that party have been rejected remains a 


subject for debate. 


There can be no question, however, that 


something akin to a political revolution has taken place. 


The people of this country “have had enough” of a 
number of things. Housewives are as tired of seeking in vain 
for day-to-day household needs as their husbands are weary 
of feeling the lack of them. Millions of businessmen and 
farmers from one end of this country to the other are sick 
unto death of the trials and tribulations they have been and 
are still obliged to undergo in an effort to earn a living in 


this once free country of ours. 


It is definitely being borne 


in upon the consciousness of most members of the business 
community that in addition to all this, or as a result ‘of*it; 
what is known as prosperity—so far as we have had it in 
reality—may presently slip away from us. All, or virtually 
all, Americans are demanding that “something be done 


about it.” 
proves. 


This much the voting on Tuesday definitely 


How much further than this public thinking has gone 


it would be very difficult to say at this time. 


It is doubly 


important, therefore, that we sit down now that the cam- 
paigns are over and consider with care precisely what must 


be done to right the situation. 


The thoughtful citizen will 


(Continued on page 2388) 

















F eae Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 






There have been a lot of crocodile tears around here in the 
past few weeks over what would happen to Mr. Truman in the event 


of the expected Congressional overturn. 


As we understand it, he 


is a man whom everybody loves, and they think it is perfectly awful 
that he should have been called upon to inherit the mantle of the 


great Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


No one in our midst, we being 





a race of or- © 


dinary peo- 
ple, could 
have ade- 
quately taken 
on that load. 

This being 
the attitude, 
the New Deal- 
ers went 
through the 
campaign 
never men- 
tioning his 
name. For one 
of the few 
times in his- 
tory, if not 
the only one, 
and after all, this correspondent 
has not lived through all time, no 
single Democratic or New Deal 
candidate campaigned on the 
grounds that he was needed in 
Washington to help the President. 
which is to say that no one of the 
“ins” was trying to ride on the 
coattail of the White House in- 
cumbent. On the other hand, the 
Republicans did not make a cam- 
paign against him. They had a 
way of saying that he was a tre- 
mendously good fellow, a good 
American, but that his soul was 
not his own. 

The point is that in the mem- 





Carlisle Bargeron 





ory of this oldest inhabitant the 
incumbent of the White House has 
not figured, but slightly, if any at 


| all, in the off-year campaigns. 


Mr. Truman said privately when 
asked if he planned to make a 
speech in favor of the candidates, 
no, he didn’t think it would be of 
any assistance to them. There is 
something pathetic about that and 
it is indicative of the feeling in 
which Mr, Truman is. held. 

However, there was a sort of 
backhanded propaganda in the 
campaign on the part of the New 
Dealers. They put Roosevelt’s 
voice on the air, shouted about 
the continuation of his policies. 
This being ineffective, they 
started the propaganda about 
what an awful fix the country 
would be in, if the Republicans 
should have control of Congress 
with a Democrat in the White 
House. A stalemate in govern- 
ment, we were told it would be; 
the country would be estopped in 
its forward progress, in its as- 
suming its “proper leadership” in 
world affairs, and what not. 

It should be interesting to know 
what Mr. Truman thinks of that. 

From the best information we 
can gather, he will, in a couvle of 

(Continued on page 2393) 
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Again, Mr. Churchill! 


“Certainly I hope for a broad peace to be gained 
by the world—a peace for all, a peace and recon- 
ciliation for all, vanquished as well as victors. I 


trust the statesmen who 


make sure that all the healing 


processes which time and 
can will at least 


gradually be assuaged. 
“We're told that one 


great evils from which we suffer 
is international suspicion. There’s 
a very good remedy for suspi- 
It is the full disclosure 
of facts, and that simple remedy 


cions. 


I hope will be applied 
world situation by the 


Nations organization now meet- 


i ing in the United States. 


“What is called war talk will be swept away by 
an interchange of actual military facts, supported 
by adequate reciprocal inspections on terms of hon- 
orable -equality between all powers, great and 
small, which are involved. That will be a great 
step forward in itself and may lead the way to 
others.’”—Winston Churchill. 


Again Mr. Churchill seems to have put us all in 


his debt. 


This ardent, implacable, dauntless warrior at 
times appears to be almost alone in the realization 
of the need of assuaging bitterness. 

Whatever the best method of attaining it, all peo- 
ples badly need relief from the present burdens of 
armament, and this they are not very likely to get 
so long as even one nation may be secretly doing 
what Japan did in the 1930’s. 


. (oan 


supply 
lowed to flow freely and our bit- 
ter hatred of the past 


manage our affairs will 


nature 
be al- 


may 


of the 





to the 
United 


Winston Churchill 





Letter to the Editor: 


Wants Gold Restored to People 


Edward Henry Neary. writes “Chronicle” our present monetary 


system is based on fiat money, 


injurious effects. Says our monetary laws are like spider webs 
through which mighty and rich break, but which ensnare only weak 


and poor. 


Editor, Commercial & Financial Chronicle: 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas—Happy is he who has 
been able to learn the causes of things (Virgil, Georg. II, 489). 
Money is rationalized by com-® 


paring it to the syllogism and to 
the first axiom. of Euclid; the er- 
rors of the State Theory of Mon- 
ey, of Managed Currency, of Debt 
Money, and of Fiat Money gen- 
erally, are also thereby exposed. 

The form of the syllogism is, 
{1) A equals B; (2) B equals C; 
therefore, (3) A equals C. Note 
that B occurs in (1) and (2); it is 
the standard with which A and C 
are compared; it is the middle, 
the medium. But suppose some 
slicker, like a shell game operator, 
changes B quickly before it is 
placed in (2); then (3) is, A 
does not equal C. 

The first axiom of Euclid, i. e. 
Things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one an- 
other, may be considered a gen- 
eralization of the syllogism. “The 
same thing” corresponds to B. 

A farmer raises crops and 
wishes manufactured articles. He 
can shop around until he finds a 
manufacturer who will exchange 
his products for the crops; but his 

may be overgrown with 
weeds before he finds one. Then, 
how much, wheat e.g., should he 
exchange for the article? Silly! 
Of course he takes his crops to 
market, sells them in competition 
with other farmers and gets gold, 
“B,” and with gold, “the same 
thing,” buys what he wishes. 

A thing, material substance, 
matter, is characterized by exten- 
sion, dimensions, length, breadth 
and thickness, and by mass, 
weight. There are upward of 90 
such, each called an element: 


therefore chemical composition is 
incidental to matter. 


which always has had terribly 





crete noun, as gold, silver. Some 
ideas are drawn from, or in rela- 
tion to, things; ideas, e. g. value, 
have no extension, mass or 
chemical composition; the noun 
“value” is abstract; value has no 
separate existence; it simply does 
not exist; it is only a concept of 
the mind. B, the same thing, and 
money must be a thing, a mate- 
rial substance to which the mind 
may attach the idea of value; the 
thing measures value. Gold served 
aS a common measure of the value 
of the crops and of the articles. 
i.e. it was the standard of value, 
and for that reason it was the 
medium of exchange. But if gold 
were not a repository of value it 
could have been neither a stand- 
ard nor a medium. How many 
nothings were the crops worth? 
The articles? 


Standard units of value. such 
as _the dollar, are measures of 
weight of gold and of its fineness. 
e. g. the dollar is 15 5/21 grains of 
gold 09 fine. (Letter Secty. 
Treasury, Sept. 18, 1946; procla- 
mation Jan. 31, 1934; Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of May 12, 1933, 
sec. 43 (b) (2); U. S. Code, title 
31, sec. 314; Constitution. Art. 1, 
sec. 8, clauses 1 and 5.) The last 
gives the Congress power: “To 
coin money, regulate the value 
thereof.” To coin money, means 
to stamp metal. There is no such 
thing as value, therefore it is im- 
nossible for the Congress to regu- 
late it. All the Congress can do 
is to chose the metal, gold: pre- 
scribe the fineness thereof. 0.9: 


tion above to 155/21, a loss of 
10 59/105 grains. God created the 
heavens and the earth, but rot 
value nor tender in payment of 
debt alias legal tender; I suspect 
Satan invented tender! 


A connotation of the definition 
of the dollar as gold, is that gold 
can not have-a price; gold is the 
price; price is the amount of gold 
for which other things exchange. 
As said in the Bullion Report, an 
ounce of gold always exchanges 
for an ounce of gold. It is an ap- 
plication of the Law of Identity; 
therefore comparison with a syl- 
logism may help. Gold is a metal; 
ali metals are elements; therefore, 
gold is an element. Here gold is 
compared with other things; in 
the proposition gold is not com- 
pared with any other thing; dif- 
ferent weights, i. e., dollars and 
price, of the same identical thing, 
i. e.. gold, only are involved. 

What is erroneously called the 
price of gold is the monetary 
value or coinage value, i.e., the 
number of pieces which an ounce 
(480 grains) of fine gold, renders; 


ing that gold can not have a price 
is illustrated by the action of the 
Administration in forcing down 
the paper dollar intermediate 
May 12, 1933 (inflation Act) and 
Jan. 31, 1934 (Depreciation Proc- 
lamation). One means was to 
raise the price of gold, as they 
called it! See Federal Reserve 
Bulletins Nov. 1933, ss. and daily 
quotations of the dollar in francs 
which were then gold. Acts were 
introduced in the 79th Congress 
further to raise the price of gold! 
i. e., to depreciate. 

Another connotation of the def- 
inition is that gold coin and bul- 
lion pass by weight and not by 
tale, i. e., by count. Minor coins 
and paper money pass by count. 
See U. S. Code, title 31, sec. 318, 
tolerance, i, e., gold coin are ac- 
cepted by the Treasury at face 
value if they have not lost by nat- 
ural abrasion more than ™% of i% 
of weight after a circulation of 20 


times. 

The State Theory of Money, 
i. e., that the Government gives 
value to money by its fiat, its 
Say-so, and the theory that the 
stamp of the mint gives a value 
to gold coin (Norman v. U. S., 
294 U. S. 240) are thus shown to 
be erroneous. In fact, when gold 
was in circulation, properly cer- 
tified bars, in large transactions 
sold at a premium over coin be- 
cause it was necessarv to melt 


to avoid counterfeits 
weight below tolerance. 


The theory of managed or ma- 
nipulated currency is also there- 
by shown to be erroneous. In- 
deed the basic law of thought is 
an enalogue of the first axiom, 
ie., Two terms agreeing with one 
and the same third term, agree 
with each other. The theory is 
therefore irrational, contrary to 
reason; illogical. 

Promises to way dollars, i. e.. 
notes or promissory notes, and 
bills of exchange, debts and cred- 
its. can not possibly be dollars; 
they are obligations to pay dol- 
lars: they depend for their value 
on the wealth of the promissor. cr 
debtor, his morals and the avail- 
ability of his wealth to seizure in 
case Of default in payment. A 
nromissory note is an evidence of 
debt; monetizing debt simply 
changes the form of the debt; but 
it humbugs some people! 

But payment of thé gold has 
been stopved, so we have the 
name, dollar, but not the sub- 
stance, the gold, symbolized by 
the name dollar: that is, fiat 
money, mostly greenbacks in all 
but name. It has been tried time 
and again in many places alwavs 
with terribly iniurious effects. It 
is the basis of the most devastat- 
ing sort of inflation; no laws, even 
with the sanctior of the death 





and fix the weight of the stand- 





The name of a thing is a con- 


ard. 25.8 grains troy. depreciated 
by the President by the proclama- 





penalty, can stop the overation of 
couse and effect. Such laws are 
like spiders’ webs through which 


the mighty and rich break and | 
which catch only the weak and | 
poor, as Anacharsis said. (Plu- 
tarch, Solon.) 
The moral aspect of the subject 
is left to the conscience of the 
reader. 
Such laws should be repealed | 
and gold restored to the people. 
EDWARD HENRY NEARY. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


| 

| 

| 

. 
| 
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President Names Atom 
Energy Commission 


After three months of delibera- | 
tion President Truman on Oct.| 
28 appointed the members of the | 
Atomic Energy Commission cre-| 
ated by Congress last July in its! 
Atomic Energy Act, thus confer- | 
ring upon civilians unprecedented | 
powers and removing from mili- | 
tary control development projects | 
in the use of atomic energy. As) 
Chairman of the new Commission | 
the President named David E 
Lilienthal, who resigned as Chair- | 


now $35, i. e., 480 divided by |™an of the Tennessee Valley Au-| 
13 5/7. thority, the post he held since | 
The importance of understand- | 1941. The other four members 


named, according to Associated | 
Press Washington advices, are: 

Dr. Robert Fox Bacher, 41, Cor- 
jnell physicist who worked on the 
atomic bomb and is scientific con- | 
sultant to Bernard M. Baruch on}! 
the United Nations Atomic Com- 
mission. 

William Wesley Waymack, 58, 
Pulitzer prize-winning editor of 
the Des Moines (Iowa) “Register” 
and “Tribune” and a director of 





years and pro rata for shorter 


assay and weigh the coin in order 
and short 


the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank. . 

Sumner Tucker Pike, 55, of Lu- 
| bec, Me., former insurance exec- 
| utive and member of the Securi- 
ties Commission. 

Rear Admiral Lewis Lichten- 
stein Strauss, retired, 55, former 
Secretary to Herbert Hoover, 


the New York banking firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


ject to Senate confirmation. 
The President issued a state- 


entire program” of atomic energy 
carried on by the Army during 
the war is being transferred to 
the civilians of the new Commis- 
sion, but he said “the orderly 
transfer of functions and prop- 
erties from the Manhattan Dis- 
trict may well extend over a 
period of months.” 

The following is described in 
the Associated Press accounts as 
the tasks which the new atomic 
energy commission will under- 


member of the Army-Navy Mu-.| 
nitions Board, now a partnér in 


ment making it clear that “the | 





Small Loan Head Urges 
Elimination of Reg. W 


Byrd E. Henderson, President of 
Household Finance Corporation, 
was on Oct. 19 elected President 
of the American Association of 


of Small Loan Companies at the 
annual convention of the Associa- 


tion held at the Hotel Commodore 
in New Yark City. In an accept- 
ance speech before members’ of 
the Association, Henderson strohg- 
ly urged the elimination of Regu- 
lation W and useless reporting. 

“Regulation W of the Federal 
Reserve Board became effective 
in September, 1941,” said Mr. 
Henderson, who went on to say: 

“It was announced as a war- 
time emergency measure. The 
war has now been over for almost 
a year and a half, but Regulation 
W remains. The supervising offi- 
cials, having tasted this temporary 
form of control, are now plugging 
for its permanent retention. Reg- 
ulation W is no longer needed in 
the cash lending business, if it 
ever was. It is high time that this 
particular field was again per- 
mitted to operate under the nat- 
ural laws of supply and demand. 
Regulation W’s impact is primar- 
ily on the lower income groups. It 
is discriminatory and unfair to 
such people.” 

He told the group that they can 
expect efforts on the part of cer- 
tain government officials to re- 
tain Regulation W or pass perma- 
nent federal legislation to take its 
place. “We must prevent these 
efforts from succeeding,” he said. 
Mr. Henderson also advocatea 
elimination of useless state regu- 
lation and reporting. The small 
loan business is he said conducted 
under state laws and hence is sub- 
ject primarily to state regulation 
and control. 

Mr. Henderson is the 30th Presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Small Loan Companies, which 
was organized in 1916. This As- 


_ sociation is the only national trade 


Little opposition is expected to | 
the appointments which are Sub-| 


association of small loan com- 
panies and has over 2,000 mem- 
berships in the U.S. Mr. Hender- 
son reported that according to 
Federal Reserve figures, the 
amount of customer notes receiv- 
able on the books of such lenders 
was $535,000,000 on Aug. 30, 1946, 
which compares with $158,000,00® 
for credit unions, $184,000,000 for 
industrial hanks, and $792,000,- 
000 for the personal loan depart- 
ments of commercial banks. 


Conference Bd, Elects 
Councillors, Others 








take: 

Conduct its own research, and 
promote research by others. 

Own and operate facilities for 
making fissionable material. No 
one else may do this except under 
license from the commission. 

Own all plutonium, uranium and 
other material which the commis- 
sion deems capable of releasing 
“substantial quantities’ of atomic 
energy. Any now privately owned 
will be taken over and paid for. 

Prospect for new material. — 

Buy fissionable material abroad, 
if necessary, for defense. 

Distribute atomic material for 
research or medical use, making 
its own rules as to charges and 
other terms. 

Conduct military research and 
make atomic bombs for the armed 
forces. 

License the manufacture of 
equipment and devices for using 
atomic energy. 

Issue reports on any atomic en- 
ergy developments for industrial 
and commercial use. 

Take over for public use, with 
just compensation, any patents for 
making or using atomic energy. 

Control any dissemination of 
secret information. 

Issue regulations for sa f ety, 
health and other purposes in the 
atomic field. 

Report to Congress 
twice a year. 


at least 


| Two Councillors and 50 Board 
Members were elected or reelected 
‘at the 281st Meting of the Nation- 
‘al Industrial Conference Board 
‘held Oct. 24 at the Waldorf-As- 
|toria Hotel in New York. 
| Newly-elected Councillor for the 
‘five-year term is Frederick J. 
| Koster, President of the California 


Barrel Co., Ltd., of San Francisco, 
/Councillor Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Chairman, General Motors Corp., 
| was reelected. Mr. Sloan has 
served as one of the Councillors 
\of the Conference Board since 
1941, 

The nine newly-elected Board 
Members are: George C. Brainard, 
President and General Manager, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp.; 
Philip Cortney, President, Coty, 
Inc.; George M. Gillies, Jr., Pres- 
ident, Adams Express Co.; William 
Fulton Kurtz, President, the 
Pennsylvania Co.; Henry Ware 
Jones, Jr., President and. Treas 
urer, American Tube Bending Co., 
Inc.; Colonel W. F. Rockwell, 
President, Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Grant B. Shipley, Chair- 
man of the Board, Elliott Com- 
pany; Henry S. Sturgis, Vice- 
President, the First National Bank 
of the City of New York; James 
V. Toner, President, Boston Edi- 


son Co, 1° 
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World Bank Announces Loan Appiications From ‘Burrows Named 
iran and Netherlands 


Iran wants $259 million, while Dutch seek $599 millions. 


France, 


Denmark, and Chile have already applied for various amounts, 


which are under study by Bank. 


Mr. Eugene Meyer, President of * 


the International 


Bank for Re- | connection with a program of re- 


construction and Development, construction and development, to 
announced on Oct. 30 that a pre- | be undertaken for the purpose of 


liminary loan 
application 
for $250,000,- 
000 has been 
received from 
the Govern- 
ment of Iran, 
and that a let- 
ter has been 
received from 
the Govern- 
wment of the 
Netherlands 
Stating that it 
intends to ap- 
ply for a loan 
from the 
Bank in the 
amount of 
$500,000,000. 
The _ preliminary 
from Iran states that it has de- 
«ided to apply for a loan to be) 


| 
j 





Eugene Meyer 


| The 
|states that it will in due course 
iecommunicate full and complete 
'particulars with 


raising the general standard of 


living and improving the health 


and welfare of the people of Iran. 
Iranian Government also 


respect to in- 
dividual projects as well as the 


detailed plan for financing them. 


The letter from the Netherlands 


|Government discloses that an ap- 


plication is being prepared which 
will give the details of the pro- 
gram for which financing will be 
sought. 


It has been previously an- 


‘nounced that formal loan applica- 


tions have been filed by the 
Governments of France, Denmark 


_ jand Chile. These applications are 
application now receiving study and are the 


subject of further discussions with 


available for expenditure during |Tepresentatives of the applicant 


za period of five to seven years in countries. 








War Death Claim Payments by Life Companies 
Holgar J. Johnson, President of Institute of Life Insurance, reports 
claims thus far for those killed in action numbered 194,000, and 
amounted to $200,000,000, and accident death claims totaled $80,- 
000,000, while claims for death by disease amounted to $33,000,- 
000, or only 7% of all war claims. 


Total U. S. war claim payments on the lives of members of the 
armed forces are reported by the life insurance companies at $313,- 





©00,000, Holgar J. Johnson, Presi-® 


dent of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, stated in a report issued 
Nov. 1. Of the amount paid $23,- 


000,000 was paid in the first nine} 


months of this year, largely rep-| 


resenting claims delayed by the 
jong efforts of the government to 


‘trace missing persons and prison-| 


ers of war. 

War claims met by the com- 
wanies numbered 272,000, of 
which 120,000 were on ordinary 
zand group life insurance policies 
zand 152,000 were on industrial life 
insurance policies. The claim pay- 
ments under ordinary and group 
wolicies were $245,000,000 and 
tthose under industrial policies 
were $68,000,000. 


“The war claim payments of | 


‘the life companies, in addition to 
tthe benefits received from Nation- 
al Service Life Insurance, were of 
wreat aid to the families of those 
who died in service,” Mr. John- 
son said. “These war claim pay- 
ments made up only 6.7% of total 
life insurance death claim pay- 
ments from the beginning of the 
~war to the end of 1945. Taking 
into consideration only battle 
«leaths and accident deaths,-as the 
disease deaths might well have 
_ @ecurred at home, the directly 
~war-caused claim payments rep- 
resented only. 5.0% of total death 
claims payments.” 

Battie deaths constituted the 
@reater part of the war claims, ac- 
_«ounting for 71% of the total 
mumber of war claims, the Insti- 
tute figures show. Claims for 
_ those killed by enemy action 
_ mMumbered 194,000 and the pay- 
ments. on these claims totaled 
200,000,000. 

‘ Claims for deaths caused by acci- 

dent numbered 60,000 or 22% of 
total war claims and payments on 
- these claims totaled $80,000,000. 
"These were largely accidents 
caused by training or conditions 
directly related tO the war and 
were at a rate many times the 
accident rate that would have 
been normal for these men and 
women in civilian life. 


Only 7% of the war claims were 
due to death by disease. Disease 
deaths in this war’s armed forces 
were not only much smaller than 
in past wars, but were even ap- 





preciably below the rate for civil- 
ians of the same age groups. The 
disease death claims numbered 
only 18,000 or less than 5,000 per 
year, with armed forces that were 
sustained at over 10,000,000 a 
large part of the time. Claim pay- 
ments for the disease deaths to- 
taled $33,000,000. 


NY State Savings Bank 


Deposits Up 7.57, 


A net gain in savings deposits 
during the first nine months of 
1946 of $635 million or 7.5%, as 
compared to $886 million or 12.4% 
during the same period last year, 
was reported for the 131 mutual 
savings banks of New York State 
by Robert M. Catharine, President 
of the Savings Banks Association. 
A 1945-46 comparison of nine 
months’ totals for new accounts 
reveals, the Association’s advices 
said that during the first nine 
months of 1946, accounts increased 
by 225,959 which was approxi- 
mately the rate of gain in ac- 
counts for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1945, i.e., 233,869. From 
the announcement of the Associa- 
tion Oct. 24, we also quote: 

While gains in both savings ac- 
counts and dollar deposits con- 
tinued during the third quarter of 
1946, the rate of gain was lower 
than previously reported. The 
gain in accounts. during the third 
quarter of 1946 was 57,598 and in 
deposits $157,032,423. September 
showed a net gain in savings de- 
posits of $35,025,877 and the total 
number of depositors served in- 
creased by 12,315 to another high 
of 6,898,783. Total deposits are the 
highest in listory, having reached 
$8,919,134,598. At the same time 
the ratio of deposits to withdraw- 
als has continued through the 
third quarter of 1946 to average 
1.16, which compares favorably 
with the first six months’ rate of 
1.3. Sales of United States Savings 
Bonds and Stamps during Sep- 
tember amounted to $8,411,465. 


To RFS Posts 


The Reconstruction Finance 


|Corporation announced on Oct. 28) ' 


\the appointment of Harold W. H. 
Burrows as Assistant to the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Burrows is also 


Corporation reporting directhy to/| 
the Board of Directors. The Di- 
rectors have established the posi- 
tion of Controller for the purpose 
of centralizing. in that office the 
responsibility for accounting, bud- 
geting and internal auditing func- 
tions and for developing such re- 
visions in operating methods as 
will contribute to economy and 
efficiency of operations, said the 
RFC whose advices also said in 
part: 

“Mr Burrows was engaged in 
public accounting work for over 
10 years with Ernst & Ernst. Sub- 
sequently, at the request of the 
Governor of the State of Michigan, 
he participated in the reorganiza- 
tion of the State’s accounting sys- 
tem and became Controller of the 
State in 1939. In June 1942, Mr. 
Burrows entered the United 
States Army as a commissioned 
officer with the immediate re- 
sponsibility of developing for the 
Army an adequate fiscal account- 
ing system. In this capacity, he 
dealt with activities not only in 
this country but also in overseas 
theatres, including the accounting 
distribution of all War Depart- 
ment expenditures. He was re- 
leased from active service in the 
early part of 1946. Mr. Burrows 
was connected in a consulting ca- 
pacity with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration until taking up his new 
duties with RFC. He recently re- 
turned from Shanghai where he 


d : | in 
being designated Controller of the | pl 





was Controller of UNRRA’s China 
Office. 

“The action of the RFC in es- 
tablishing the position of Control- 
ler is consistent with a recommen- 
dation contained in the Interim 
Report of the Corporation Audits 
Division of the General Account- 
ing Office, submitted to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress last June. 
This recommendation was subse- 
quently ‘concurred in by the 
House Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Depart- 


Vice-President 





Named 
Of Industrial Bankers 


John W. Seaberg, President of 
the Union Loan & Thrift Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
elected ice-President of the 
American Industrial Bankers As- 
sociation to fill the unexpired 
term of R. G. Kirschmann, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Johns- 
town Finance & Loan Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., who resigned because 
of ill health. Mr. Seaberg’s elec- 
tion took place in a meeting of 
the executive Committee of the 
association in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
prior to the semi-annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the 
AIBA at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on Nov. 7, 8 and 
9. He will serve until the annual 
meeting of the Association in 
Denver next June. His election 
automatically makes him a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, 
which is comprised of officers of 
the association. 


In addition to elevating Mr. 
Seaberg, who was a member of 
the Board of Directors of the 
AIBA for the State of Minnesota, 
the Executive Committee disposed 
of routine business matters and 
prepared the agenda for the 
Chicago board meeting. Principal 


annual Institute 





junction with the convention. . 
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A fractional increase was noted in industrial production last 


| week as new postwar peak levels of output were attained in some 
dustries. Similar factors present in past weeks such as limited sup- 
ies of raw materials and component parts worked to restrict further 


increases in the production of some manufactured goods during the 


week. 


Total coniinued claims for unemployment insurance deciined 





0.6% in the week ended Oct. 19,0— 


while initial claims dropped 
nearly 15%. 

Steel ingot output declined to 
89.4% for the week from 90.3% 
of capacity in the previous week. 
Scheduled ingot production for 
this week, however, is placed at 
91.1% of capacity. Electric power 
production also touched a new 
postwar high advancing 1.4% last 
week. Daily average crude oil 
output was almost unchanged, in 
the past week, declining to 4,729,- 
800 barrels from 4,732,600 barrels; 
while freight carloadings, on the 
other hand rose the past week by 
1.1% to attain a new 16-year high 
record. 


In the durable goods field the 
supply continued to show im- 
provement with shipments of 
wheel goods such as baby car- 
riages, velocipedes and scooters 
reflecting a notable increase. As 
a result of adequate stocks of 
small electrical appliances, house- 
hold kitchenware and glassware 
controls were removed from these 
items by OPA. 


Automobile production, of major 
importance in the durable goods 
line, and to our economy as well, 
dropped 2.2% from the previous 
week’s level to an_ estimated 
88.282 units. In commenting upon 
automotive output it is worthy of 
mention that truck production in 
the first three quarters of 1946 
has been exceeded only during the 
corresponding period in 1929 and 
1937. 

The First National Bank of 
Boston in discussing general busi- 
ness conditions in its “New Eng- 
land Letter” for the month of 
October makes note of some of the 
outstanding characteristics of war 
and postwar periods, and specific- 
ally the comparison with the per- 
iod following the end of the first 
World War. In summarizing its 
findings it had the following to 
say: 

“Because the same fundamental 
forces — deficit financing, great 
money supply, scarcities, and huge 
pent-up demand — predominated 
in both postwar periods, it is to 
be expected that there would be 
strong similarities in features of 
the business patterns. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that there 
are also important dissimilarities. 
There is now much less credit 
strain. The individual farmer is 
currently in a stronger financial 
position. Corporate and individual 
Savings are considerably larger. 
While farm commodity prices are 
at about the same level as after 
the first World War, non-agricul- 
tural prices are considerably 
lower. 


“After the first World War there 
was an official disposition to al- 
low nature to take its course. 
This made for a sharp and clean- 
cut correction. But the policy now 
is for the Government to Step 
quickly into the breach and 
cushion the shock, and it has 
many commitments. to provide 
support, particularly in the case 
of agriculture. This may prolong 
the readjustment period and delay 
recovery.” 

The article concludes by stating 
that these are significant points 
of similarity as well as of differ- 
ence between the two postwar 
periods and adds that “these 
should be taken into consideration 





in attempting to appraise the 


matters of business to come before |future business outlook. The trend 
the Board will be the plans for'of events in the earlier period 
the Denver meeting and the 13th} shor 
of Industrial! 
Banking, held each year in con=|jjerities in regard to timing as 
he scope of possible! 


id serve as a general guide 
to what may lie ahead, but allow- 
ances should be made for dissim- 


welt as i 








readjustments in the various seg=- 
ments of our economy.” 

Tota: retail volume last week 
rose slightly above the high level 
of the preceding week and was 
well above that of the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Prices of 
many commodities rose during the 
week with stocks generally in- 
creasing and shoppers becoming 
more selective in their demands. 

There was a slight decline in 
wholesale volume in the week 
but it remained considerably 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Price fluctua- 
tions following the removal of 
price ceilings on many commodi- 
ties resulted in a cautious attitude 
cy. the part of many buyers. De- 
liveries generally were slightly 
improved the past week. 


Steel Industry—The temporary 
but politically slanted postpone- 
ment of the coal crisis by no 
means removes the threat of a 
possible tie-up at the mines later 
this year with steel consumers, 
highly vulnerable to any slight 
change in the steel market and 


extremely sensitive where the 
question of future supplies is 
concerned, it can be expected 


that many steel users will resume 
their pressure tactics to speed up 
deliveries, “The Iron Age,” na- 
tional metalworking paper states. 


tn recent weeks there had been 
a definite trend*toward a-more 
orderly steel market from the 
standpoint of the placement of 
orders and the production of steel. 

Because of the low supply of 
coal stocks and the precarious po- 
sition of scrap supplies, a coal 
mine tie-up later this year would 
have an almost immediate effect 
on the output of steel in some 
major plants, the magazine notes, 
adding that such a development 
would force down a number of 
blast furnaces some of which 
might be kept out of blast until 
the outcome of the steel negotia- 
tions in January had crystallized. 

The absolute certainty that the 
steel union will demand a healthy 
increase because of the lower 
take-home pay compared with 
wartime levels and because of the 
sudden and sharp increase in liv- 
ing costs will in all probability 
cause consumers to use every ef 
fort to increase their inventories 
before actual conditions have 
forced a showdown between the 
steel companies and the union, 
Any effort, however, by large 
steel consumers to revert to their 
high pressure methods to expe= 
dite shipments and expand their 
orders will not meet with much 
success in steel company sale 
offices, “The Iron Age” states. 

It was apparent last week that 
if the unbalanced inventory prob= 
lem isn’t corrected soon, customers 
who have been surmounting one 
obstacle after another in order 
to maintain manufacturing scher- 
ules will have to consider seri- 
ously canceling some deliveries 
and reducing their production rate 
to conform with the availability 
of all steel components, the above 
authority observes. 

The steel price situation was no 
closer to a settlement last week 
than it was some weeks ago, Ne= 
gotiations are still going forward 
with OPA and the possibility that 
Congress may throw out price 
controls before the present con-=- 
troversy. between the sicel in- 
dustry ahd the OPA is settled is 
by no means remote. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday oz 





this week the operating rate of 
(Continued on page 2392) 
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As We See It 


(Continued from first page) 
‘netiie long in reaching the conclusion. that, first and fore- 
most, we .ust rid ourselves of the circumstances which 
make.:it, possible for a small coterie of men in Washington 
-to-de-what is tantamount to making the law of the land at 
their’ own uncontrolled discretion. As bad as much of the 
specific legislation now on the books unquestionably. is, the 
statutes which enable the President to turn controls off and 
on at will; virtually to “nationalize” the coal mines of the 


nation; td “allocate,” restrict 


or otherwise control the flow 


of.materials into industry, and to do a thousand and one 
othér aéts at discretion—these statutes are infinitely worse. 


Government by Law 


--We. must without further 
delay get back to a system of 
government by law and not 
by men—or more precisely 
by.one man. The first step, 
of course, is to put an end to 
the powers which owe their 
origin to the war or to 
“emergencies” of one sort or 
another proclaimed by the 
President with Congressional 
sanction. Some of these pow- 
ers would have expired un- 
der the terms of the original 
acts had not Congress re- 
newed or extended them. 
Most of these extensions will 
in turn expire within the 
next six to nine months. Re- 
lief from the hardship of not 
being able to find adequate 
food from day to day may 
lead some of us to forget that 
all our difficulties can be 
brought back upon us over 
night by a simple decision of 
the President, under powers 
extended last’ summer until 
the middle of next year. If 
there is no way of getting rid 
of it sooner, then one of the 
first and most important of 
the tasks before us is to make 
certain that this law dies for 
all time on June 30 next. 
Again, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration was due 
to cease being at the end of 
this year, but Congress pro- 
longed its life last summer 
and now it will go on—if 
nothing is done about it— 
until the middle of next year. 
Its intermeddling with Amer- 
ican business is a definitely 
retarding influence upon our 
progress in getting back to a 
normal peace footing. Of 
course action by Congress 
could bring an end to this 
sort of nonsense forthwith, 
and Congress ought not to de- 
lay taking the necessary step 
as soon as it is once again in 
session. Certainly there must 
be no thought of prolonging 
further either the activities 
of this agency or the powers 
under which either it, or the 
President, may do what it has 
been doing. So long as such 
power as this exists danger 
of its use exists. 


Down With OWMR! 


The Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion has 
vast powers to.make life mis- 
erable and difficult for the 
businessman: Under the law 
as it now stands this power 


lapses’ at the middle of 
next year. It should have 
lapsed long ago. Congress, 


once it is in Washington, 
should see to it that it goes by 


«@ -_—_— 





the board at once. It should 
be understood all round that 
its powers. will not be exer- 
cised meanwhile. These are 
but examples of a situation 
which is so extensive and so 
pervasive that it permeates 
the entire economy, indeed a 
good more than the economy 
since the lives of us all are 
directly or indirectly touched 
and affected by it all. Indeed 
it is difficult for even the 
lawyer to determine the 
limits of the powers of the 
President under a number of 
these wartime statutes, whose 
termination, if left for nature 
to take its course, may not 
come for years. In the ab- 
sence of Congressional or 
Presidential action, or proc- 
lamation to the effect that the 
war has come to an end, 
heaven knows’ when_ the 
courts would support a con- 
tention that these powers had 
lapsed. One of the very first 
tasks which confronts us is 
that of getting back to a nor- 
mal peace as respects mat- 
ters such as these. 


Other Powers, Too 


But we obviously can not 
stop there. From March 4, 
1933, to the outbreak of 
World War MII, President 
Roosevelt accumulated more 
authority than any other 
President had ever dreamed 
of having in peacetime. In- 
deed, he pushed forward into 
ground which his predeces- 
sors, more respectful of 
American tradition, had not 
trod even in war time. Here, 
too, action is urgently needed. 
We should be sadly deluding 
ourselves if we supposed that 
we could get back to a normal 
way of life in business until 
these extraordinary powers 
are taken from the hands of 
the Chief Executive, or any 
other official or branch of the 
government—and that re- 
gardless of the degree in 
which they are being em- 
ployed. The very existence of 
the powers is hazardous and 
destructive. Of course, this 
means extensive revision of 
many existing statutes, But 
it needs to be done regard- 
less of the cost. We simply 
must get back to a system of 
government by law. 

Most of these New Deal 
statutes, if not all of them, 
are in any event in sore need 
of drastic revision, regardless 
of whether they should be 
permitted to remain on the 
statute books at all. Granted 





now been in effect long 





that some of the laws have) 


-| enough to have become inter- | 


'twined with much of the 

business* life of ‘the nation. 
|Expungement of the New| 
|Deal boots and baggage—as 
it really ought to be—is ac- 
cordingly a real task, and one 
which needs be done with 
circumspection, albeit with 
thoroughness. One of the dis- 
couraging features of the cur- 
rent situation is the fact that 
so little constructive thought 
has been given to a program 
of action, once the political 
situation was such that those 
who understand the real na- 
ture of the New Deal could 
begin to function with dis- 
patch and vigor. 


We, Too, Need Readjust- 
ment 


But over and beyond any 
and all things political, the 
great rank and file of the peo- 
ple of this nation, particular- 
ly the masses in our indus- 
trial centers, must come to 
their senses if they are to save 
themselves and the nation 
from much unnecessary suf- 
fering and hardship. Long 
years of depression, of frus- 
tration, of paternalism, of lis- 
tening to the “isms” which 
have done so much to make 
it difficult for many Euro- 
pean peoples to keep going, 
and other factors of a related 
nature have brought all too 
many American  citizens— 
with deep regret be it said— 
to a point where they have 
begun to suppose that some- 
how the world owes them a 
living, and to depend upon 
government to save them 
from themselves. Others un- 
der the prodding gf malcon- 
tents are so afraid that they 
will give a whit more of their 
services than they are paid 
for that the essential need of 
full and efficient production 
is lost to sight. Discipline, 
self-imposed or other, seems 
to have all but disappeared 
from the American scene. 


We need to turn over a new 
leaf. 


Byrnes Reaffirms US 
Stand on Argentina 


Secretary of State Byrnes on 
Oct. 22 told a news conference 
that he knew of no intention on 
the part of Spruille Braden to re- 
sign as Assistant Secretary in 
charge of Latin American affairs. 
Mr. Byrnes’ statement was made 
in reply to questions regarding a 
rumor that Mr. Braden might re- 
sign if the United States reversed 
its policy toward Argentina that 
the South American country must 
rid herself of any Nazi agents har- 
bored there. 


Mr. Byrnes declared, according 
to Associated Press Washington 
advices, that his statement of last 
April 8 still holds. In that docu- 
ment the Secretary of State said 
this country and other American 
republics would consider holding 
a conference to write a hemi- 
sphere military defense treaty 
with Argentina only after that 
country had expelled Nazi agents. 
The Associated Press added: 


“Mr. Byrnes said he sees no pos- 
sibility of holding the defense 
treaty conference at Rio de Janei- 
ro this fall because of the meet- 
ings of the United Nations Assem- 











bly and the Big Four foreign min- 
isters in New York. 
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Steel Production Highest Since June, 1945— 
‘ — , . S& +eugeenw «p-* “ss 
More Producers Opening First Quarter Books 
Despite a production pattern far more intricate and varied than 
in wartime, the steel industry this week regardless of scrap and cer- 
tain labor shortages was turning out steel at an unprecedented peate- 


time level which on an annual basis would produce more than 84,- 
000,000 tons of ingots—2i,000,000 tons above the ‘previous peacetime 


peak of 1929, according to “The Iron Age,” 


national metal-working 


paper, which in its issue of today ®— 


(Nov. 7) further states as follows: ; 


“Unless hampered by a coal 
mine shutdown later this year, it 
is expected that the industry will 
maintain this unusual output over 
the next several months. Some 
sources fear, however, that John 
L. Lewis in his attempt to suc- 
cessfully gain increased wages 
from the government may adopt 
the same plan of attack as he did 
last April. 

“A curtailment of steel produc- 
tion at this time, after ‘the indus- 
try has indicated what it can do 
if it is allowed to go forward un- 
hampered, would create a national 
crisis. This would be the same 
sort of a crisis which the United 
Mine Workers used earlier this 
year as a bargaining factor. All 
of these probabilities are in the 
minds of both steel producers and 
steel users and for this reason it 
can be expected that every effort 
possible will be made to squeeze 
out 2 maximum of steel produc- 
tion as long as possible. 


“Another factor expected to 
spur steel production and cause 
steel consumers to attempt to lay 
in as much steel as possible is the 
possibility of a steel strike early 
next year. While it is too soon to 
call such a strike a ‘probability’ 
today, factors are building up 
which by next February may 
present. a-far more serious threat 
to continued high’ steel output 
than the spectre of a coal mine 
shutdown does today. 


“Speculation in the trade as to 
whether or not the OPA will soon 
decontrol carbon steel products 
after last week’s action in decon- 
trolling alloy steel which consti- 
tutes about 9% of total steel out- 
put, continues rife. However, 
such action would only produce 
sooner a balanced price structure 
which the steel industry through 
its advisory committee is trying 
to obtain from OPA. 


“No steel producer or steel user 
expects wholesale price advances 
when carbon steels are decon- 
trolled, but rather look for up- 
ward revision of those items, the 
production of which has been held 
down due to the low return to 
producers. So far there is not 
the slightest indication that alloy 
steels, having been decontrolled, 
will be advanced. On the con- 
trary alloy steel producers are 
watching each other like a hawk 
to determine “if the current price 
structure will remain strong. 


“With iron ore decontrolled ef- 
fective Jan. 1 and with alloy steel 
having been removed from con- 
trol, the continuance of regula- 
tions on other steels appears to be 
untenable. For this reason a seg- 
ment of the steel industry looks 
for a sudden change in position on 
the part of those OPA officials 
who have insisted on keeping 
steel price ceilings as long as 
possible. 

“Steel shipments in October 
were the greatest in any month 
since V-J Day. Aside from cer- 
tain wartime peaks, new records 
have been made at many steel 
company plants. The only sore 
spot in the current picture is the 
unavoidable loss of plate produc- 
tion at some of the smaller east- 
ern mills which have been 
squeezed between the dual short- 
age of pig iron and scrap. 

“While the steel industry in re- 
cent weeks has been busy upset- 
ting its own estimates of steel 
production, it continues to keep a 
weathered eye on the scrap sup- 
ply situation which is by no 
means encouraging. Any serious 
bottleneck in the availability of 
scrap or the transportation of this 
material due to severe weather 
conditions later this year would 








be bound to promptly show up 
in the industry’s operating rate.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute this week ‘announced 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the operat- 
ing rate of steel companies hav- 
ing 94% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 91.1% of ca- 
pacity for the week beginning 
Nov. 4 (the highest level since 
June, 1945), compared with 89.4% 
one week ago, 90.4% one month 
ago and 77.0% one year ago. This 
represents an increase of 1.7 
points or 1.9% from the preceding 
week. The operating rate for the 
week beginning Nov. 4 is equiva- 
lent to 1,605,500 tons of steel in- 
gots and castings, compared to 
1.575,600 tons one week ago, 1,- 
593,200 tons one months ago, and 
1,410,400 tons one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the latest news develop- 
ments in the metalworking indus- 
try, on Nov. 4 stated in part as 
follows: 


“Limitation on _ construction 
other than housing, high construc- 
tion costs and a less favorable 
outlook for busines in general has 
cut sharply into the structural 
steel market. 


“Some mills are already caught 
up with their shipping promises 
and are rapidly eating into their 
backlogs, which have declined 
substantially. Others report they 
will be caught up and ready to 
book new business in the first 
quarter. 


“Other steel products remain 
tight, particularly sheets and 
strip, although one mill is now 
establishing quotas for first quar- 
ter business and others are ex- 
pected to follow. 


“The price situation is clarified 
somewhat this week with the re- 
moval of ceilings over alloy steels 
of various types and on wire rope, 
as well as iron ore for 1947 ship- 
ment. These commodities are al- 
ready fairly well balanced with 
demand, and there is little likeli- 
hood of price increases on any of 
them. 


“Shortages in scrap and pig 
iron continue to hamper steel 
production at some points. New 
iron will shortly reach the market 
from government-subsidized fur- 
naces, carrying $8 to $12 pre- 
miums over current ceiling prices 
but this iron is supposedly headed 
for the housing program exclu- 
sively and a large share will go 
to foundries rather than to the 
steel mills.” 





White House Visitors 


Two callers at the White House 
on Oct. 28 were Canada’s Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King and the 
United States Ambassador to 
Russia, Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith. The Canadian Prime Min- 
ister’s visit with President Tru- 
man was described by White 
House press secretary Charles C. 
Ross as a “social call,” with no 
particular topics listed for dis- 
cussion, and that it was “without 
any political significance.” How- 
ever the Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington mentioned that 
Ottawa dispatches had said that 
plans for joint defense of the 
Arctic might be discussed. 

General Smith, who has been 
in this country on a 10-day visit, 
told reporters that his primary 
mission had to do with the or- 
ganization of his Moscow staff, 
and declined, according to Wash- 
ington advices to the New York 
“Times,” to comment on the “gen— 
eralities’ which he said he had 
discussed with the President. 
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September Loadings of Motor Carriers Drop 
: 11.1% Under August Because of Strikes 


Due primarily to strikes, particularly in the northeastern area, 
the volume of freight transported by motor carriers in September 
declined 11.1% belew August, according to statistics compiled by 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. Despite the strikes, however, 
the September volume held at a level that was 11.2% higher than the 
volume transported in er of last year. The ‘Association’s 


statement further adds: 

_ The ATA truckloading index 
figure, computed on the basis of 
the average monthly tonnage of 
the reporting carriers for the 
three-year period of 1938-1940 
as representing 100, dropped to 
170 in September as compared 
with the high index of 204 at- 
tained in August. 

The average index for the first 
nine months of 1946 was 180.4, 
slightly above the average index 
for the first nine months of 1945 
(179.4) and 1944 (179.0), but 6% 
points below the average index of 
186.9 recorded for the first nine 
months of 1943. 

The September figures are based 
upon comparable reports received 
by ATA from 207 carriers in 37 
states. These carriers transported 
an aggregate of 1,848,420 tons in 
September, as against 2,080,089 
tons in August and 1,662,185 tons 
in September of 1945. 

Approximately 89% of all ton- 
mage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of general 
freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory decreased 11.8% below Au- 


gust but increased 11.4% over 
September, 1945. 
Transportation of petroleum 


products, accounting for about 5% 











of the total tonnage reported, 
showed a decrease of 3.7% below 
August, but increased 0.9% over 
September, 1945. 

Carriers of iron and steel hauled 
about 3% of the total tonnage. 
Their traffic volume decreased 
7.6% below August but increased 
65.2% over September, 1945. 


About 3% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellane- 
ous commodities, including tex- 
tiles, groceries, chemicals, pack- 
ing house products, automotive 
parts, motor vehicles; tobacco, 
school supplies, paper and rubber 
products. Tonnage in this class 
decreased 4.1% below August and 
1.9% below September, 1945. 


The September tonnage of car- 
riers reporting from the Eastern 
District represented a decrease of 
14.1% below August but increased 
11.8% over September, 1945. 


Carriers in the Southern Re- 
gion reported a decrease of 10.7% 
below August but increased 2.3% 
over September, 1945. 


Tonnage reported from _ the 
Western District revealed a de- 
crease of 4.8% below August but 
increased 12.9% over September 
of last year. 





Profits of National Banks in First Half of 1946 
Reported by Comptroller of Currency 


According to Comptroller of the Currency, Preston Delano, the 
National banks in the United States and possessions reported net 
operating earnings of $317,474,000 for the six months ended June 30, 
1946, an increase of $50,650,000 over the first half of 1945. In his ad- 
vices, made available Oct. 5 the Comptroller stated that adding to 
the net operating earnings profit on securities sold of $72,967,000 and 


recoveries on loans and 
ments, etc., previously charged off 
of $55,703,000, and deducting 
therefrom losses and charge-offs 
of $63,548,000 and taxes on net 
income of $102,003,000, the net 
profits before dividends for the 
six months ended June 30, 1946 
amounted to $280,593,000, which 
at an annual rate amounts to 
11.51% of capital funds. This fig- 
ure of net profits before dividends 
was $31,825,000 more than the 
amount reported for the _ six 
months ended June 30, 1945. The 
Comptroller’s advices also stated: 

“The principal items of operat- 
ing earnings in the first half of 
1946 were $361,602,000 from in- 
terest on U. S. Government ob- 
ligations and $51,251,000 interest 
and dividends on other securities, 
a total of $412,853,000, which was 
an increase of $53,814,000 over the 
corresponding period in 1945: 
$226,210,000 from interest and 
discount on loans, an increase of 
$44,868,000, and $33,010,000 from 
service charges on deposit ac- 
counts an increase of $2,287,000. 
The principal operating expenses 
were $208,455,000 for salaries and 
wages of officers and employees 
and fees paid to directors, an in- 
crease of $34,400,000 over the first 
half of 1945, and $69,991,000 ex- 
pended in the form of interest 
on time and savings deposits, an 
increase of $10,934,000. Gross 
earnings of $764,215,000 were re- 
ported for the six month period 
of 1946. This represents an in- 
crease of $111,766,000 over the 
gross earnings for the first six 
months in 1945. Operating ex- 
penses, excluding taxes on net in- 
come, were $446,741,000 as against 
$385,625,000 for the first half of 
1945. ° be. 

“Cash dividends declared .on 
common and preferred stock to- 
taled .$78,108.000 in comparison 
with $73,371,000 in the first half 
of 1945. The annual rate of cash 
dividends was 3.21% of capital 








invest-®— enue 


funds. The cash dividends to 
stockholders in the first half of 
1946 were 27.84% of the net 
profits available. The remaining 
72.16% of net profits, or $130,- 
485,000, was retained by the banks 
in their capital accounts. 

“On June 30, 1946, there were 
5,018 national banks in operation, 
as compared to 5,021 on June 
30, 1945.” 





Caribbean Commission 


The four nations having terri- 
tories in the Caribbean area have 
signed an agreement for the set- 
ting up of a so-called Caribbean 
Commission, which is to be form- 
ally established, with its auxiliary 
bodies—the Caribbean Research 
Council and the West Indian Con- 
ference—as an international ad- 
visory body to. the four signatory 
Governments in the interests of 
greater cooperation. The United 
States was one of the signatories, 
the others being Great Britain, 
France and the Netherlands. 


The agreement, according to a 
special dispatch from Washing- 
ton to the New York “Times” on 
Oct. 30, provides for a permanent 
Secretariat, for which a building 
has been acquired in Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad. It is reported that 
Lawrence W. Cramer of the 
United.States is Secretary 
General, ' i 

The Commission succeeds the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission, the ““Times” said. It con- 
tinued: > 


Its objectives are held to be in. 


accord with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Its aim 
is the improvement. of economic 
and social well-being in the area. 
the promotion of scientific, tech- 
nological and economic develop- 
ment, the facilitation of the use 
of resources and in general the 
concerted treatment of mutual 
problems, 








Supreme Court Upholds 
Georgia Unit Rule 


The United States Supreme 
Court on Oct. 28 dismissed two 
protests against Georgia’s county 
unit election system, according to 
Washington Associated Press ad- 
vices. By a six to three refusal to 
hear an attack upon the State’s 
plan the Court left standing the 
decisions of a special three-judge 
United States district court in At- 
lanta which had ruled that there 
was no violation of equal rights 
guarantees in the Georgia system. 
Under the county unit system Eu- 
gene Talmadge was able to win 
nomination as Governor although 
he was behind James V. Car- 
michael in the popular vote. The 
same system also permitted the 
defeat. of Representative Helen 
Douglas Mankin in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District, who, although 
she headed the popular ballot, lost 
in the unit vote to James C. Davis. 
One of the rejected lawsuits at- 
tempted to upset Mr. Talmadge’s 
primary nomination; the other 
sought to have Mrs. Mankin de- 
clared the primary choice for At- 
lanta Representative. 

Under the Georgia plan, the 
Associated Press pointed out, from 
two to six unit votes are assigned 
to a county and they go to candi- 
dates receiving the most votes in 
the county. The lower court ob- 
served that the plan operates like 
the Electoral College system in 
electing a President—some with- 
out a popular vote majority. The 
three Justices who favored the 
review were Hugo L. Black, 
Frank Murphy and Wiley Rut- 
ledge. 

In another electoral situation 
the tribunal also decided to keep 
hands off a State’s system. It re- 
fused to reconsider its four to 
three decision of last June, the 
Associated Press reported, which 
had rejected a proposal to remap 
Illinois’ congressional districts. 


ABA Commissions 
To Meet in Nov. 


The two commissions of the 
American Bankers Association de- 
voted exclusively to promotion of 
the welfare of country banks will 
hold their annual executive busi- 
ness sessions during November. 
The Agricultural Commission will 
meet at Louisville, Ky., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Nov. 14 and 15, 
and the Country Bank Operations 
Commission will hold its meeting 
at Mobile, Ala., on Monday and 
Tuesday, Nov. 18 and 19. Meet- 
‘ing with the Agricultural Com- 
mission at Louisville will be the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation. John N. Thom- 
son, Vice-President and Cashier 
of the Bank of Centerville, Cen- 
terville, S. D., is Chairman of this 
subcommittee. Both commission 
meetings will be addressed by C. 
W. Bailey, the new ABA Presi- 
dent, who was formerly Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion. Mr. Bailey is President of 
the First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 








Change Name to 


Consumers Bankers’ Ass’n 

The Morr‘s Plan Bankers’ As- 
sociation changed its name to Con- 
sumer Bankers’ Association und 
wound up its convention on Oct. 
23, at Virginia Beach, Va., by re- 
electing Joseph E. Birnie, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Georgia in 
Atlanta, to head the Association 
another year. United Press ad- 
vices reporting this stated that 
other officers elected were First 
Vice-President John B. Jessop, 
President, Equitable Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del., and Second 


ure, and is 7.9% over September 
last year. The Board’s advices 
add: 

Each of the 65 U. S. cities in- 
cluded in the surveys shows an 
increase. These increases range 
from 3.5% in Dallas, Texas to a 
high of 89% in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The Conference Board Index, 
‘sing 1923 as 100, stood at 114.6 
for September. The June, 1946 
figure was 108.2. Not since No- 
vember, 1920, with the index at 
115.7, have quoted retail prices 
approximated this level. The 
Conference Board’s figures are 
based on retail price quotations 
for June 15 and Sept. 15 (for food 
data: on June 13 and Sept. 16), 
and show only the situation as it 
prevailed on those days. 

Food prices showed the sharp- 
est advances during the third 
quarter of this year. The rise in 
the food index alone (13.0%) was, 
sizeably greater than the increases , 
in the other components combin- 
ed. Quoted retail prices for Sep- 
tember, 1946 were 143.3% above 
those of September last year. 
Prices of fresh fruits and vege-' 
tables, however, showed declines 
over the quarter thus lessening 
effects of increases in coffee, 
eggs, butter and other items. 


Increases granted on coal after 
the last coal strike settlement | 
were reflected in the 3.3% rise in 
the fuel and light component. 
Sundries increased only 2.0% dur- 
ing the quarter. 





Eee oe DRE a Sea a 
Pineo Named Director 


By International Bank 
Eugene Meyer, President of the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, an- 
nounced at a press conference on 
Oct. 31 that Charles Chipman | 
Pineo, of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Loan De- 
partment of the Bank, thus com- 
pleting the appointment of the 
principal officers of the staff. Mr. 
Pineo was born in Nova Scotia on 
Dec. 22, 1883, He served as As- 
sistant General Manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Mon- 
treal from 1931 to 1945. The an- 
nouncement further said: 


“Mr. Pineo began his banking 
career in 1902 upon entering the 
service of the Union Bank of 
Halifax. When this bank was 
amalgamated with the Royal 
Bank of Canada in 1910, he was 
assigned to Puerto Rico and later 
to Cuba. He became Manager of 
the National City Bank of New 
York at Sao Paulo, Brazil in 1915, 
where he remained until he re- 
joined the Royal Bank of Canada 
four years later, and organized 
branch offices in Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay. In 1920, he was ap- 
pointed Supervisor of the South 
American business of the Royal 
Bank with headquarters in New 
York. 


“Later, at the Head Office of the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Mon- 
treal, as Assistant General Man- 
ager, Mr. Pineo had charge of all 
the bank’s foreign branches in 
Europe as well as in Latin Amer- 
ica.” 


Brown in Navy Air Post 

Announcement was made on 
Oct. 28 of the appointment by 
President Truman of John Nich- 
olas Brown as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air. Born in New 
York City 46 years ago, Mr. 
Brown, a graduate of Harvard 
University who served in the| 
Navy in the first World War, has 








Vice-President Clyde C. Shively, 
President, State Industrial Bank, © 
Columbus, O. 


lived most of his life in Newporty 
R. I., according to an Associated 
Press Washington dispatch. 





September Retail Prices Highest in 
Quarter Gentury, Says Conference Board 


September, 1946, marks the highest point reached in more than 
25 years (since November, 1920) in the consumer price index, the 
National Industrial Conference Board reports. 
Board’s quarterly “Consumers’ Price Index” or “Index of Quoted 
Retail Prices for Consumers’ Goods and Services Purchased by Mod- 
erate-Income Families” (formerly called “Cost of Living Index”) 
climbed 5.9% over the June fig- @ 





The Conference 








Subscriptions to 
Treasury Gertificates 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Snyder announced on Oct. 31 the 
final subscription 
figures with respect to the %% 
Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 
ness of Series K-1947 offered on 
Oct. 21 in exchange for Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness of Series 
J-1946, maturing Nov. 1, 1946, in 
the amount of $3,777,773,000. Sec- 
retary Snyder indicated that re- 


and allotment 


ports received from the Federal 
Reserve Banks showed that sub- 


scriptions aggregated $3,432,410,- 
000. Subscriptions in amounts up 


to and including $25,000 were al- 
lotted in full, and amounted to 
$40,563,000. Subscriptionsin 


amounts over $25,000 were allotted 


51% on a straight percentage ba- 
sis, but not less than $25,000 to 
any one subscriber, with adjust- 
ments, where necessary, to the 
next highest $1,000. 


In announcing the offering on 
Oct. 21, Secretary Snyder said in 
part: 

“Since it is planned to retire 
about $2,000,000,000 of the matur- 
ing certificates on cash redemp- 
tion, subscriptions will be’ re- 
ceived subjgct to allotment to all 
holders on’ an equal percentage 
basis, except that subscriptions in 
amounts up to $25,000 will. be al- 
lotted in full. Cash subscriptions 
will not be received. - 


. “The certificates now offered 
will be dated Nov. 1, 1946, and 
will bear interest from that date 
at the rate of seven-eighths of. one 
percent per annum, payable with 
the principal at maturity on Nov. 


11, 1947. They will be issued in 


bearer form only, in denomina- 


tions of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$100,000 and $1,000,000. 
The subscription books were 


closed at the close of business on 
Oct. 23, except for the receipt of 
subscriptions from holders of $25,- 
000 or less of the maturing certifi- 
cates. The subscription books for 
the receipt of subscriptions of the 
latter class closed at the close of 
business, Oct. 24. 


Subscriptions and allotments 
were divided among the several 
Federal Reserve Districts and the 
Treasury as follows: 


Federal Total Total 
Reserve Subscriptions Subscriptions 
District Received Allotted 
Boston $81,244,090 $42,208,000 
New York 2,026,66?,00) 1,036,450,000 
Philadelphia 82,249.0C00 42,569,000 
Cleveland 90,592,000 47,344,000 
Richmond 75,380,0C0 39,246,000 
Atlanta 80,539,090 42,319,000 
Chicago 324,216,000 169,758,000 
St. Louis 64,602.00) 35,039,000 
Minneapo!'s 66,531,000 38,008,000 
Kansas Cit? 123,192,009 65,855,000 
Dallas 72,105.000 37,715,000 
San Francisco 333,899,000 171,263,000 
Treasury 11,288,000 5,778,000 
Total $3,432,410,000 $1,774,552,000 
The results of other. -recent 


Treasury Certificate offerings 
were referred to in our issue of 
Oct.. 24, page 2141. 


EEE $$ $$ $$ 


Maui Returned to Hawaii 


In an executive order issued on 
Oct. 28, President Truman ordered 
that areas of the Island of Maui, 


described as “certain lands of 
Maui, situated at Mala landing, 
Lahaina, Mavi. Hawaii.” taken 


over by the Navy in April, 1934 
be restored to use by the territory. 
of Hawaii. These areas, said As- 
sociated Press Washington ad- 
vices Oct. 28, had been set aside: 
for use by the Navy as a section» 
base and radio. station, and the 
President indicated that the Navy 
no longer had need of them. 
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Let’s Cut Our Military Costs With 
Trade, Travel and the Facts 


(Continued from first page) 


fire, automobile and accident in- 
surance premiums, we would b® 
giving a great deal of thought and 
putting a great deal of heat on 
our government to adopt meas- 
ures which would reduce fire, 
automobile and accident hazards 
and thereby make possible a sub-— 
stantial reduction in the cost of 
that insurance. This, precisely, is 
what we must do to reduce the 
cost of our war insurance. For 
only as the risk or hazard of in- 
‘ternational warfare is reduced 
will it be possible to cut the ter-— 
rific premium on our war insur-— 
ance policy to more reasonable 
levels. 
It is to the subject of how we 
* €an begin to reduce the risk of 
* War that I wish to address myself 
» briefly tonight. Obviously, one 
can do no more on an occasion 
such as this than to pose the prob- 
lem and outline the main areas 
a which the solution appears to 


‘A Long-Term Plan Needed 


Reducing the risk of war is ob- 
viously no short-term undertak- 
ing. It calls for a general plan, 
a clear understanding of the ob- 
jéctives and the reasons for them, 

_ and then it calls for hard, patient 
continuous effort in which results 
will be perceptible not from week 
to week or from month to month 
but rather from year to year—or 

_ @ven, perhaps, from decade to dec- 


_ 
Briefly stated, the three major 
_ fools or instrumerits for reducing 
' the hazards of war are: Trade, 
Travel and The Facts. Let me en-— 
large a little on each of these 
items. 


Trade 

- The arguments for expanding 
world trade both in the interest 
of high employment and better 
living standards here at home and 
an foreign countries are well 
known to you, and I will not bur-— 
. den you with a repetition of them 
here. Let me say in passing, how-— 
ever, as I have said repeatedly 
- before, that I am profoundly con-— 
winced that a far larger volume 
of foreign trade—and this means 
imports as well as exports—would 
be good for America. And I mean 
positively, affirmatively—selfish- 
iy, if you will—good. And I mean, 
particularly and especially, good 
for America as a whole, not sim-— 
ply for those who would profit 
directly from increased exports or 

imports. 
oday national trading areas are 
separated from each other by a 
complex and staggering number 
of obstacles and barriers to the 
matural, easy flow of goods and 


services. They include tariffs, 
monetary restrictions, exchange 
controls, import and export li- 


censes and quotas and endless 
formalities and red tape encum-— 
bering or prohibiting the move- 
ment of materials and products 
across national boundaries. Many, 
if not most, of them have come 
into being during the past twenty-— 
five years. And they stand today 
_@8 a veritable fortification against 
exchange by the countries of the 
world of the materials and prod— 
ucts each is best qualified by rea— 
$0n of their natural resources and 
the aptitudes of their people to 
offer in the markets of the world. 
; As you know, our government, 
under the leadership of the Depart- 
ament of State, has taken a strong 
.Position on this matter, and its 
recently published “Suggested 
Charter for an International Trade 
Organization of the United Na- 
“tions” is aimed at freeing the 
world of many of these impedi- 
menta to international trade. This 
effort deserves the enthusiastic 
support of every American. 

It is an old story that business 
men give lip service to the prin- 
ciple of tariff reduction but battle 
io the death any attempt to reduce 








tariffs on products competitive 
with their own. I am told that 
our government is now reviewing 
American tariff schedules in prep-— 
aration for the negotiation of 
mutual tariff reductions with a 
large number of countries with 
whom we trade. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that American busi- 
ness will take the long view and 
a statesman-like attitude in pre 
senting its case and recommenda-— 
tions on proposed tariff reduc 
tions. 

In this connection you may be 
interested to know that during the 
past six months a committee made 
up of representatives of all Oper 
ating Departments of General 
Electric Company has been study 
ing this matter of imports and 
tariff schedules on electrical prod— 
ucts. On the recommendation of 
that committee and with the ap 
proval of the officers in charge of 
each of the Operating Depart-— 
ments a brief policy statement for 
the guidance of the entire com-— 
pany was adopted very recently. 
It reads as follows: 


“The General Electric Com-— 
pany is interested in import 
tariffs as one influence on the 
free flow of world trade. We 
think that a larger exchange of 
goods and a better balance of 
trade among the countries of 
the world will contribute to a 
greater economic stability and 
be of benefit to all countries. 
A larger exchange of goods be- 
tween the United States and 
other countries is essential for 
the maximum development of 
our total industry and for an 
increase in the over-all stand-— 
ard of living. A larger impor-— 
tation of goods into the United 
States from other countries is 
essential to bring imports more 
nearly into balance with our ex- 
ports. This will enable us to be 
paid for the goods we sell and 
to be repaid for loans which 
have been made for rehabilita— 
tion of foreign countries. 

“Our country and each indus-— 
try in it must take the lead in 
the reduction of trade barriers 
by proposing mutual reduction 
of tariffs and other barriers on 
specific goods to the extent that 
this can be done without unduly 
upsetting a domestic industry 
which is efficiently operated 
and whose existence in this 
country is essential to the pres— 
ervation of our economy or na-— 
tional security.” 


From this you will see that 
General Electric, although 90 to 
95% of its business has always 
been in the domestic market, be- 
lieves in and will support the gov 
ernment’s efforts to broaden our 
trading area by reducing the bar-— 
riers to the two-way flow of 
goods. 

To summarize what I have said 
on the subject of trade—lIt is my 
belief that a healthy, prosperous, | 
expanding volume of -trade be 
tween the nations of the world is 
a strong antidote to war. And an 
increasing degree of economic in 
terdependence between nations | 
will correspondingly reduce the 
risk of war. 


Travel 


If there is any more potent in-— 
strument for building interna-— 
tional understanding and reducing 
the risk of war than travel, I have 
failed to discover it. And on this 








subject I can give direct testi- 
mony based on my experience in 


culture, to transact official busi-'| 
ness pertaining to the war. These especially in countries which suf- 
Americans came from every part| fered war damage, that adequate 
of the country and from almost! preparation be made to receive 


every walk ot life, and a consid-| and 
|erably majority of them had never | foreign travelers. Here, from the 


It is also of great importance, 


comfortably accommodate 


been abroad before. Most of them | purely economic standpoint, lies 
came with chips on their should-}a most valuable source of dollar 
ers, either because they were just| income. And foreign governments 


naturally anti-British or because 


| 


can well afford to give high pri 


the particular matters that brought} ority to the provision of adequate 


them to Britain involved some 
difficulty or dispute in which they 
felt the British were being grasp- 
ing and unreasonable. 

it was my practice to talk with 


'each of these visiting missions on 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


transportation, hotel and resort 
facilities in order to attract their 
full share of foreign visitors. 
The Facts 
This brings me, gentlemen, to 


arrival and again when they were | ithe third item in our triumvirate 
preparing to depart. I wish I could | for reducing the cost of insurance 
describe to you adequately what | 


a tremendous difference there was 
in the attitude of these people 
when they left. The very fact that 
they had spent a few days or 


weeks in Britain, actually experi 


there, met face to face and talked 
cut their problems with their 
British counterparts, made an 
enormous difference in their at- 
titude. I do not mean to suggest 
that they all became anglophiles. 


But, having seen with their own) 


eyes and heard with their own 
ears and having, through person- 
al contact, learned that the British 
are average human beings like 
themselves, they returned _ to 
America with a sense of under 
standing and respect for the Brit 
ish and with their resistance stif 
fened to the untruths and half 
truths that were constantly being 
circulated about them. 

The extraordinary way in which 
human contact dissolves differ 
ences and false impressions is no 
better epitomized than by the re 
mark of the British clergyman 
who was once heard to say, “The 
only Americans I can abide ‘are 
the ones I have met.” And despite 
the gripes and grouses of the mil 
lions of American GIs, who saw 
service in foreign theatres of war, 
the net effect in terms of broad 
ening and internationalizing the 
American. viewpoint is literally 
imméasurable. 

I have not analyzed the House 
or Senate vote on the United 
Nations Charter, the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Bill, 
the British Loan or other impor- 
tant legislation which has been 
ucted upon by Congress since VE- 
Day, but I am told that of our 


Congressmen and Senators who} - 
g - iments are designed to arouse fear 


before the war were known to 
have isolationist leanings those 
who saw foreign service during 
the war or who visited foreign 


|information, communications 
|it what you 


against another war. Intelligence, 
call 
essential 





will—the 


,objective is to provide means of 


; ac pi | changing 
enced wartime living conditions 





} 
| 


and continuously ex- 
the facts with other 
countries of the world. Trade’and 
travel are themselves important 
means of exchanging intelligence 
or information with our neigh- 
bors abroad. What I am con- 
cerned with under this heading, 
however, are the other well 
known media for communicating 
information about our country to 
every corner of the earth to the 
end that a true picture of Amer- 


currently 


|ica, her way of life, the interests 


and activities of her people, her 
current events, her accomplish- 
ments and her failures, shall be 
faithfully depicted and _ under- 
stood everywhere, 


“It is” important ‘that this run- 


'ning story be well and fully told. 


The very fact that we are today 


‘the greatest economic power on 





theatres of war voted heavily in| 
favor of these measures while | 


most of those who did not travel 
abroad persisted in their former 


views or modified them only in) 
response to pressures from home. | 


Examples of the broadening ef 
fect of foreign travel could be 
given almost without limit. I am 


not and would not go to war with 


/in 
‘private agencies 
tie . | portant roles. 
Satisfied that this country could|] sypmit. 


| necessity 


any other country whose people. 
had become well known to the, 


American people by direct per 
sonal contact. Travel to each 


other’s country, a free exchange | 


of the facts concerning each 


jlacked both 


earth and thereby have, whether 
we like it or not, a responsibility 
for leadership, requires that our 
aims, our policies and our objec- 
tives be made known to other 
nations. Anyone in a position of 
great power will be feared, sus- 
pected and perhaps ganged-up on 
if he fails to demonstrate his good 
intentions or to win the confi- 
dence and respect of the com-. 


munity. 


The ufgency and importance of 
getting this job organized and un- 
der way is emphasized by the fact 
that other powerful governments, 
notably Russia and her satellite 
countries, are continuously put- 
ting out false and misleading 
statements about us, our activities 
ard our objectives. These state- 


and resentment toward us and to 
attract other countries into the 
Russian orbit. 


The American Story Must 
Be Told 


The job of telling adequately 
and truthfully the story of Amer- 
ica to the rest of the world is not 
a simple one. It is a mixed task 
which both government and 
must play ™m- 
But we may start, 
with the fundamental 
of having competent, 
first-rate Americans to represent 
us in the embassies, legations and 
consulates around the world. In 
years gone by our official foreign 
representation has all too often 
quality and quan- 


dislikes, their culture and condi-—| jnadequate both at the top and in 


tions, are potent factors in reduc 
ing the risk of war. 


Foreign Travel Must Be 
Facilitated 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the rank and file. Just as an ex- 
ample, it is my understanding 
that Great Britain pays her Am- 
bassador to Washington approxi- 
mately four times what we pay 


I believe that if foreign travel |, Ambassador to the Court of 


is encouraged and facilitated many | s+ James. 
millions of Americans will 80} gischarging 


abroad on business or pleasure! American Ambassador 


Indeed, the cost of 
the duties of an 


in many 


during the next decade. It is of |capitals of the world so greatly 


utmost importance, in my judg- 
ment, that our government and 
foreign governments collaborate 


London during the 242 war years; in encouraging foreign travel by 


I spent there. It was one of the 
duties of the mission I had the 
honor to head to receive and as- 
sist many hundreds of Americans 
who came to England singly and 


| 





: 


simplifying and, where possible, 


eliminating passport and visa re-| 


quirements, customs duty pro-— 
cedures, and currency and ex- 
change restrictions which today 


' 
} 
} 





in groups, from government and| add so greatly to the inconveni-_| 





frem private industry and agri-‘ ence and expense of foreign travel.’ 





exceeds -his official salary and 
expense allowance that the post 
is closéd to all but independently 
wealthy individuals. This state of 


affairs must be corrected. Some 
steps have already been taken. 
More must be taken to the end 
that a career in American foreign 
service will be eagerly sought by 
thousands of our ablest young 
men and women. 
Libraries where a wide selec- 





| 


| 


| 


| 
| 








tion of American books, maga- 
zines and official government doc- 
uments can be obtained should 
be made available in all countries, 
Educational films showing what 
our country looks like and how 
we live, work and play should 
likewise be made available. Ade- 
quate coverage of day-to-day 
news events, not simply the head- 
lines, must somehow be made 
available to the press of other 
countries. And, finally, interna- 
tional short-wage broadcasts from 
America should be greatly in- 
creased and approved. 

Having agreed, as I think we 
must, that these informational 
services are an essential part of 
America’s foreign program, we 
come next to the question of how 
the great task shall be divided 
between government and private 
agencies. I, for one, am strongly 
and unalterably opposed to our 
government’s providing any for- 
eign informational services which 
can and will be adequately sup- 
plied by American private enter- 
prise. I hold this view for two 
reasons. First, because I believe 
it to be elemental that any and 
all informational material pre- 
pared or released by government 
is subject to the charge of being 
slanted (and as we may, some 
part of it will be slanted); and, 
second, because I believe our 
government should abstain from 
engaging in any activity (other 
than those which are peculiarly 
the functions of government) 
which private individuals and 
private capital are ready and will- 
ing to undertake. 


Government Participation 


It is clear, however, that pri- 
vate agencies and private capital 


will not be available to underfake ~ 


some substantial part of the in- 
formational program I have out- 
lined. The cost of carrying cut 
this portion of the program must 
be borne by the government. 
Take, for example, international 
broadeasting. All reports confirm 
the fact that our current activi- 
ties are woefully inadequate both 
in content and in the ‘quality 
of the signal. Other countries, 
Britain and Russia, for example, 
are doing a very much more ef- 
fective job than we are in the 
Continent of Europe. But inade- 
quate as it is (and our govern- 
ment is spending about $742 mil- 
lions on foreign broadcasting this 
year as compared with a British 
expenditure of $16 millions), for- 
eign brodacasting would fall away 
to a small fraction of the present 
output if the government with- 


drew its support and private 
broadcasters were relied upon 
alone. The reason for this, of 


course, is that in the present state 
of international broadcasting and 
trade the operators of private 
broadcasting facilities would be 
unable to obtain commercial 
sponsorship of foreign broadcasts 
in sufficient amount to finance 
more thar a small fraction of the 
hours currently devoted to such 
broadcasting. In these circum- 
stances it would appear that the 


only satisfactory solution is to 
develop international broadcasting 
to the desired level through a 


government-financed organization 
which is divorced from the oper- 
ating devartments of government 


and is given maximum freedom 
of action, program time being 
available both to the government 
and to private sponsors. Operat- 
ing on this basis, there is good 
reason to believe that as trade 
expands and international broad- 
casting and the foreign radio 
audience grows, more and more 
of the broadcast time will be pur- 
chased by commercial sponsors 
and the job of providing adequate 
foreign information service will 
gradually revert to private agen- 
cies. 

These elements, then — Trade, 
Travel and The Facts—properly 
and wisely developed can bring 
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about a degree of international | 
friendship, confidence and under- | 
standing that will greatly reduce | 
the risk of war. And since our 
military establishments, which is | 
currently taking 50 cents of every | 
dollar we pay in taxes, could be 
reduced proportionately to re- 





duced hazard or exposure to war 





Britain’s Economic Position 
Qne Year After V-J Day 


(Continued from first page) 


ened to leave many families with- 
cout a roof over their heads as de- 
smobilized and evacuated. people 
ccame back to towns which had 
mot enough dwellings to house 
ithem. A fourth attack was aimed 
aat the clothing on our backs, 
which threatened to wear out be- 
fore output could be stepped up 
enough to meet the people’s needs. 
‘Then there was a fifth-attack on 
the money in -our pockets, the 
ahreat of inflation which aimed 
to'drive priees. sky-high and rob 
our earnings and savings of a 
large part of their value. Even 
these were not all. The country as 
a _whole was threatened with 
bankruptcy in the sense that we 
would be without the necessary 
money or credit to buy from over- 
seas the food we need to live on 
aand the raw materials we need to 
work with. Finally, there was 
the attack on our morale. The 
powerful forces of fatigue and 
shortage and defeatism and dis- 
wnity aiming to destroy our war- 
time sense of purpose and capaci- 
ty for achievement and to per- 
ssuade us that the struggle to make 
something of our victory was not 
worth while. 

“Let us keep that picture in 
mind in considering the economic 
record since V-J Day and how we 
stand for the next phase of the 
campaign to win the peace. We 
<annot yet claim a conclusive vic- 
tory an any front, but we can 
e<laim that this most formidable 
array of economic and _ social 
threats which have ever confront- 
ed Britain has been faced, held, 
®rought under control, and in 
some cases partly repuised. 

“The impetus which is gather- 
ing behind reconversion and the 
progress already registered are all 
the more remarkable because 
each shortage—grave in itself— 
becomes even more dangerous by 
<ontributing to the rest. For in- 
stance, people have found it hard 
to buy because production was so 
low, but it was hard to increase 
production because there was so 
little to buy with the earnings and 
profits. It was, therefore, impos- 
sible to tackle bottle-necks and 
shortages separately one by one. 
‘The whole tangle had to be con- 
sidered at once so that efforts 
<ould be concentrated on those 
shortages which were the cause of 
piner shortages right down the 

ine. 


Government’s Economic Strategy 


“The Government’s line of at- 
tack has been based on the fol- 
lowing strategy: 


“(a) Creating and maintaining 
suitable conditions—For ex- 
ample, use of subsidies to 
hold down the cost of living; 
proper use of controls, and 
where necessary rationing 
and priorities, to hold down 
prices and ensure fair shares; 
the Chancellor’s | successful 
balance between restoring 
Budget equilibrium and eas- 

‘ ing burdens all round; the 

; maintenance of a very high 
degree of industrial peace: 
assured markets for farmers.” 


Smooth and rapid transfer 
from the Armed Forces and 
munitions to civil employ- 
ment — About seven million 
men and women were ‘re- 
leased in the first year after 
V-J Day. This represented 
the most vast human trans- 
port problem Wwe have éver 
faced in time of peace. 


*“(b) 


‘armament of other countries, our 


as measured by the attitude and 


great task is to develop and apply 
these friendship building meas- 
ures with all possible speed and 
effectiveness. We siand to lose 
nothing if they fail. If they suc- 
ceed, the rewards will be glorious, 
indeed. 





“(c) Pnority for export drive— 
We all grumble when we see 
stuff labelled ‘Export Only,’ 
but what is now being 
achieved in exports—in the 
third quarter of 1946 they 
have been running at about 
110% of 1938 volume —is 
heartening evidence of what 
is coming forward for the 
home consumer as reconver- 
sion is completed. The divi- 
dend on putting export first 
is already coming in in im- 
proved British credit and 
larger supplies. In 1946 we 
are importing by volume 
69% of the amount we im- 
ported in 1938. Next year 
it will be more, although on 
exchange and supply grounds 
imports must lag a long time 
behind exports in surpassing 
the 1938 level. 


The Production Campaign— 
I will come back to the pro- 
duction drive later on. Since 
V-J Day for the first time we 
have got the beginnings of a 
sound universally accepted 
national economic policy in- 
stead of talking about gold 
standards and how to find 
something for the unem- 
ployed to do we are now 
talking about real things, 
such as how to make and 
distribute the maximum 
goods and services with our 
limited manpower. This 
question of greater output 
per person employed is fun- 
mental. Just as bottle-necks 
in one place cause bottle- 
necks right down the line, so 
increased production — due 
to greater effort and more 
scientific methods—assists or 


**(d) 


the actual progress of production. | 


The Progress of Production 


and power industrics, except per- | 
haps electricity, were starved of 
capital before the war and we are 
paying the price now. Few peo-| 
ple even now realize that thc| 
consumption of coal in this coun- | 
try is running well up to pre-| 
war rates. The fall in output has | 
almost wiped out exports, but the 
shortage here is due to the fact 
that the nation needs more coal 
than before the war because of 
greater activity, not because the 
coal available at home is less. 
The home supply of electricity is 
of course greatly above prewar, 
in fact about double what it was 
ten years ago—this is another 
form of shortage which is due to 
increased demand rather than to 
reduced supply. The bottle-neck 
in building materials, which 
threatened to bring the building 
industry to a halt but has been 
met by an increased production— 
e.g. brick production up from 101 
million in July 1945 to 305 mil- 
lion in July 1946; cement, in the 
same period, from 373,000 tons to 
682,000 tons; clay tiles from 21,000 
squares to 54,000 squares. 

‘“‘Now take heavy industry. How 
many people realize the scale on 
which British heavy industry is 
producing? In no single month 
this year has production fallen as 
low as the average month of 1935 
for any of the following products 
—steel ingots and castings, heavy 
rails and sleepers, heavy and 
medium plates, cold rolled strip, 
wire, and steel castings. Even in 
the holiday month of August steel 
ingots and castings were 18% 


|for home use. 


cotton is another black spot. 
“Kettles and saucepans were 


50% above 1945. 
bottle-neck in footballs; the output 
is not yet up to three-quarters of 
prewar. But tennis balls are be- 
ing served from the factories at 
the rate of 7 million a year or 15 
times as many as this time a year 
ago, and two-thirds of these are 
Toys once a no- 
torious shortage, are again in fair 
supply. Tobacco is being used for 


| cigarettes at 120% of prewar; In 


August we produced about 8,100 
millions cigarettes against 6,300 
millions monthly in 1939. Even 
some raw materials such as rub- 
ber are beginning to come back 
into free supply. So much for 
individual cases. 


The General Picture 


“First—a record of impressive 
output in many lines which should 
be enough to satisfy everyone that 
Britain can Make It. We want an 
all-out effort for greater produc- 
tion. But the reason we want it 
is not because of any general fail- 
ure by both sides of industry to 
get down to the job. It is rather 
because the magnificent and en- 
couraging record of the first year 
after V-J Day shows what great 
things industry can do when the 
difficulties and discouragements 
of reconversion are left behind. 
Let us not be depressed by de- 
featists who harp on falling pro- 
ductivity and shortages. How can 
productivity soar and shortages 
| disappear while millions of people 
are entering and learning new 
jobs, hampered at every stage by 





above the 1935 monthly average 
and 13% above even the level of 
the rearmament year of 1938. Yet 
steel is very short. Why? Because 
organized demand, in spite of ail 
we have to do to throttle it down, 
is out-running the present capa- 
city of the industry. 

“Or turn to another shortage— 
aluminum. How much did we 
make in 1935? 1,250 tons a month. 
How much are we making now? 


tons average for Ist half year). 
If we only used as much alum- 
inum now as in that ‘normal’ 
peacetime year 1935 we would be 





stimulates greater produc- 
tion elsewhere. Even in the 
inter-war period productive 
efficiency rose by an aver- 
age of about 142%, a year. 
This was equivalent to a 
windfall of a million extra 
workers over four years. As 
production teams get settled 
and wartime lessons both in 


can be applied right through 
industry, we should see a 
much bigger increase in out- 
put per person employed. We 
have barely yet scratched 
the suiface of the opportuni- 
ties of increased production 
which exist. We have, how- 
ever, nearly got over the 
most difficuit period of de- 
mobilization, of releasing 
factories and other premises 
to civil industry, of re-tool- 
ing, re-training and re- 
building production teams. 
We have also gone far in re- 
filling the pipe-line between | 
factory and consumer which 
was drained after 1939: The 


gin in the second year after 
V-J Day, the year which we 
have just entered. 


Economie Planning—lI spoke 
on this at some length yes- 
terday elsewhere and will 
not repeat what I said then, 
except to remind you that 
without the econcomic plan- 
ning machinery which is be- 
developed there will be no 
réasonable hope of maintain- 
ing. stable economic condi- 
tions. 


*(e) 


‘T have reminded you of the 
many varied and grave threats 





which faced ‘us after V-J Day and 
the government strategy for coun- 


dividend on all this will be-| 


'£7% 
technique and in leadership ; 


ftry deconcentrated 


akout self-supporting in it; actu- 
ally while our output has double: 
our effective demand has tripled. 


Engineering Producis 

“Let us now look at some en- 
gineering products. Take machine 
tools of all types. In 1935 we made 
millions worth; in the 12 
months up to the end of July 1946 
we made £18 millions worth. Al- 
lowing for the rise in prices there 
is a good 50% increase in output. 
We are making locomotives stead- 
ily at the rate of 700 a year which 
is an improvement on 1935 output. 
Or railway wagons. In 1935 we 
made 1,500 a month; this year 
after conversion to tank produc- 
tion during the war we ‘started 
at only 1,300 a-month, but the 
industry is well set to beat the 
1935 figure on the whole year. 
Electric lamps. Here is an indus~ 
just before 
V-J Day which is now making 180 
million-lamps a year against 100 
million in 1935. Exports of lamps 
are up 50% on 1935 and we only 
need to import a small fraction of 
the prewar figures. 


New Industries 


“New industries are also start- 
ing up. Alarm clocks which we 
did not make before the war aré 
now coming out at a rate of 50,000 
a month. In August we made 
clocks and watches worth nearly 
four times the 1935 monthly aver- 
age. Monthly production of mo- 
tor cars has tripled since the be- 
ginning of this year although it 
is still only two-thirds of the 1935 
level. 

“Even in the textile field rayon 





production has _ recovered to 
slightly above prewar level, al- 
though production of wool cloth 





More than twice as much (2,700 | 


legacies of the war? (On this, by 
the way, it is worth noting that 
the number of demobilized men 
not yet at work fell last month 
from 725,000 to 540,000 which 


means a further 180,000 added to 


productive strength.) 


“Second—the many-pronged at- 
launched since V-J. Day 


tacks 
against our stomachs by world 
famine, against our hearths and 
jobs by lack of fuel, against our 
| shelter by lack of houses, against 
our clothing by textile bottle- 
necks, against our money by the 
|danger of inflation, and against 
our supplies from abroad by our 
adverse balance of payments and 
|against our morale by general 
| shortages and fatigue—these at- 
| tacks have not beaten down our 
defenses. All have been held, 
| often at heavy sacrifice, and some 
|are visibly being repulsed. Our 
| base for the counter-attack stands 
| tirm and our morale is high. 

|; “Third — the manv shortages 
| which still press so hardly onusare 
not ail of the same kind. Many 
are due to war devastation or 
enforced neglect here and over- 
seas. Food and raw material are 
not being grown enough on the 
ravaged fields of Europe and 
southeast Asia. Damaged mines 
and factories and railways are a 
drag on the resumption of world 
trade and of supplies which we 
need from many countries. Until 
the damage and neglect are made 
good the flow. of output will not 
recover: That is a physical, rather 
than a political problem. 


“Other types of shortage are 
due to lack of manpower, aggra- 
vated by the reluctance of work- 
ers to join industries which have 
fallen behind others because they 
were backward in peace or un- 
essential in waron the scale of pres- 
ent requirements. This type of 
shortage is particularly difficult 
to bear, especially since it affects 
essential clothing, fuel and build- 
ing materials. The leeway lost 
over several years cannot be made 
good in a month or two, but those 
industries which cannot meet re- 
quirements without more workers 
must be treated as a special and 
urgent problem by all concerned. 
Incidentally America with its 
much greater resources and its 
free enterprise system is experi- 
encing much the same troubles. — 

“The third type of shortage is 
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tering them. Now let us look at|is only about 75% of prewar and|the shortage due to intense de- 
|}mand pressing on 


even a high 


| level of supply—in fact boom con- 
among the quickest articles to/| ditions. 


“In fuel and power, coal is of | benefit from reconversion and are | healthy type 
course the difficult spot. Our fuel | coming out at an annual rate over| within limits we must get used 
There is still a} to it. 


That is in its 


of 


way 
shortage 


a 
anc 


There never was and there 
cannot be for quite a time enough 
of everything to satisfy everyone. 
There only seemed to be surpluses 
because the failure to distribute 
purchasing puwer before the war 
was so tragic. Purchasing power 
in fact was shortage No. 1 of the 
prewar economy, and employment 
was shortage No. 2. Those short— 
ages were so vast that they 
swamped all others. Now there is 
no shortage of purchasing power 
and only a localized shortage of 
jobs. Therefore all the other 
shortages are seen in true per— 
spective and the only way te 
break them is by much more out— 
put. It is a truth which we mus& 
face that with the expansion anc® 
better distribution of purchasing 
pewer the country can have muc 
more milk, or beer, or cigarettes, 
or steel, or electricity than before 
the war and still be desperately 
short of all these things. Indus— |. 
try and agriculture have beem 
crying out for years for more de- 
mand. Now the chalienge is for 
them to satisfy it. 


The Production Campaign 

“Now a word about the Produc— 
tion Campaign, in which Britisix 
newspapers have already played 
a valuable part, and, | am sure, 
will wish to go on. I can assure 
you that both industry and the 
wovernament Departments con— 





cerned have appreciated the good 
_and faithful reporting which the 
| newspapers have given the Pro- 
duction Conferences; and, I woui.d 
add, it shows good journalistic 
sense, because there is no news 
of such vital importance to the 
nation today as news of produc- 
tion and productivity. Success cre 
failure in production will affect? 
every reader of every newspaper 
in the land—upon its suceess de— 
pends their standard of living an 
their hdépes for the future. 
“The Produciion Campaign wa» 
opened by the Prime Minister’s 
Breadcast in March. It has con— 
sisited, ig the main, of necessary 
foundation work in the way of 
conferences between employers 
and Trade Urionists. 


“Following the first two big 
conferences in Centre’ Hall in 
March, there have veer twenty— 
two conferences, each eddressed 


by Cabinet Ministers, ana attend— 
ed by over 25,000 representatives 
of employers and worse:.. 

“The policy of the Government 
on increasing production has been 
endorsed by representatives o® 
both sides of industry ai the Con- 
ferences. We must now begin to 
think as individuals along the 
same lines, and to heip to bring 
this about we can rely upon em- 
ployers and factory managers, ~ 
trade union branches and shop 
stewards. They will need all the 
help we can give them—perhaps, 
above all, the help you can give 
them in the newspapers by re- 
porting progress fairly and ex- 
plaining how the. statistics oF 
progress fit into the economic pat- 
tern. Local color is of special im- 
portance to our newspaper friends 
outside London, and I would ad= 
vice keeping in touch with the 
Chief Regional Officers of the 
Central Office of Information whe 
are concerned with the produc- 
tion drive and should be in a po= 
sition to give a constant flow of 
significant progress news stories. 

“We have in the room here 
some specimens of the posters 
which are already going up alt 
over the country. In addition te 
these, there is planned a series 
of posters specially designed for 
display in factories. There will be 
others addressed to people about 
to retire and others to women in 
industry. Then there are the small 
booklets, which contain some solid 
sensible material, for distributiom 


at meetings.” ' 
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steel -eompanies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 91.1% of capacity for the 
week beginning Nov. 4, compared 
with 89.4% one week ago, 90.4% 
ene month ago and 77% one 
year ago. This represents an in- 
crease of 1.7 points or 1.9% from 
the previous week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 





‘steel ingots and castings and com-| 


pares with 1,575,600 tons one week 
ago, 1,593,200 tons one month ago 
and 1,410,400 tons one year ago. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to 4,601,767,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Oct. 26, 1946, from 4,539,- 
712,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week ended 
‘Oct. 26, 1946, was 16.9% above 
that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
202,500,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed: Oct. 27, 1946, compared with 
180,200,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
rerease of 12.3%. Local distribution 
of electricity amounted to 187,- 
800,000 kwh. compared with 178,- 
600,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ling week of last year, an in- 
«crease of 5.2%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
leadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Oct. 26, 1946, to- 
‘taled 942,257 cars, the Association 
wf American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 10,491 
cars (or 1.1%) above the preced- 
@mg week and 87,478 cars, or 
10.2% above the corresponding 
week for 1945. Compared with the 
similar period of 1944, an increase 
wf 25.772 cars, or 2.8%, is shown. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
Oct.. 26, was 106.8% of mill ca- 
acity, against 105.1% in the pre- 
weding week and 95.8% in the like 
945 week, according to the Amer- 
goan Paper & Pulp Association. 
Paperboard output for the current 
week was 101% against 98% in 
the preceding week, and 98% in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

Business Failures Lower — Al- 
though declining from the previ- 
ous week’s. level, commercial and 
émdustrial failures in the seven 
@ays ending Oct. 31 continued to 
exceed, for the sixth straight 
week, the failures in the compar- 
@ble week of 1945. Dun & Brad- 
Street, Inc. reports 22 concerns 
failing as compared with 33 last 
week and 17 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 


Fifteen of the week’s failures 
imvolved liabilities of $5,000 or 
more. These large failures -were 
only half as numerous as a week 
ago, however, when’30 were re- 
ported, but they remained above 
tthe 12 in the same week of 1945. 
n the other hand, small failures 
with losses under $5,000 showed 
#n upward trend, with more than 
twice as many concerns failing as 
last 'week. Failures in this small 
size group numbered seven against 
three a week ago and five in the 
«omparable week of 1945. 


Retailing accounted:for one-half 
ef the failures in the week just 
«nded. More numerous than in 
wny week since February, con- 
cerns failing in this trade rose 
from seven in the previous week 
to 11 this week, about five times 
the two failures occuring in the 
comparable week a year ago. A 
downward turn, on the other 
hand, appeared in manufacturing 
failures. The number of manu- 
facturers failing declined to sev- 
en this week, only half as many 
as in the preceding week and 
slightly’ below the 1945 record. 
No other industry or trade group 
had more’ than three concerns 
failing; one, wholesale trade, did 
not have any failures. 

Seven Canadian failures oc- 


| 








curred, as compared with five in 
the previous week and six in the 
corresponding week of 1945. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Rises Slightly — Wholesale food 
prices increased last week for 
the eighth consecutive time, to 
a new high; the increase from 
the preceding week was not as 


'steep as in past weeks. The Dun 
1,605,500 tons of! 


& Bradstreet wholesale food price 
index was $6.44 on Oct. 29, up 
16% from the $6.34 on Oct. 22. 
The latest index was 56.7% above 
the $4.11 for the corresponding 
date a year’ ago. Commodities 
with higher prices the past week 
were flour, wheat, rye, oats, cof- 
fee, cocoa, butter, cheese, potatoes, 
hogs, sheep and lambs. Six food- 
stuffs with lower prices were 
corn, barley, cottonseed oil, eggs, 
hams, and bellies. This index, based 
on authoritative quotations in le- 
gitimate markets has not at any 
time reflected black market or 
under-the-counter prices and 
should not be confused with cost- 
of-living indexes. The index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 foods in general 
use. 


Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index Fluctuations in 
prices of grains, livestock, and 
cotton were primarily responsible 
for the changes last week in the 
daily wholesale commodity price 
index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Although there was a 
slight rise in the index to 240.40 
on Oct. 24, subsequent declines re- 
sulted from a rapid fall in cotton 
prices. The index, which stood at 
236.73 on Oct. 22, was 233.71 on 
Oct. 29 compared with 179.33 a 
year ago. 

There was only a slight drop in 
prices of grain futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week 
although some trades liquidated 
their holdings. The drop in prices 
of wheat futures was not reflected 
in cash grain prices due to the 
buying of cash wheat by Govern- 
ment agencies during the week. 
The volume of wheat traded re- 
cently has been small so that cur- 
rently active selling resulted in a 
more severe break in price. Dur- 
ing the week price ceilings were 
removed from wheat flour but 
there was little appreciable in- 
crease in trading. Trading in oats 
futures was the heaviest of all 
grains last week although the vol- 
ume of trading was moderately 
below that of the previous week; 
there was a decline during the 
week in the volume of trading in 
all grains. Corn receipts rose dur- 
ing the week; both cash and fu- 
tures prices were little changed. 
Livestock moved into stockyards 
in increasing quantities during 
the week and prices were gen- 
erally higher. Hog prices fluctu- 
ated and the net change for the 
week amounted to a slight drop. 
Sheep and lamb prices moved up- 
ward in the week; there was a 
let-up in receipts at stockyards. 
Lamb prices held at a high level 
after previous rapid increases. 
Demand for cash lard eased some- 
what after the heavy purchases 
the week before. 


Cotton prices moved up early 
last week in both the spot and 
futures markets and regained part 
of the heavy losses of the previ- 
ous week. This was followed later 
by a decline brought on by re- 
newed profit taking and general 
liquidation. Cotton yarn sold well 
during the week. Converters were 
offering large quantities of lower- 
grade finished goods. 

The volume of wool bought in 
the Boston wholesale market de- 
creased last week as prices of for- 
eign wools moved upward and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


‘maintained the higher prices on 


domestic wools.- European coun- 
tries continued to be the largest 
purchasers at wool auctions in 
Australia. Imports of unmanufac- 
tured apparel and carpet wool at 
Boston, New York, and Philadel- 





phia amounted to 11,862,700 
pounds, clear basis, in the week 
ended Oct. 18 compared with 
7,714,200 pounds in the previous 
week. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade — 
Retail volume continued to be 
at a very high level during the 
past week, being up slightly from 
that of the previous week and 
considerably above that of the 
corresponding week a year ago, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. reports in 
its current survey of trade. In- 
terest in Some _ seasonal items 
waned as temperatures remained 
high. Many shoppers were becom- 
ing increasingly selective with re- 
gard to quality and, in some cases, 
to prices. 

Housewives were cautious shop- 
pers last week as rising prices 
followed the lifting of price con- 
trols from all foods except rice, 
sugar and some sugar products. 
The supply of meat continued to 
increase above the low level of 
the previous week with prices 
falling sharply in some cities. The 
supply of poultry, fish, fresh veg- 
etables and fruits were adequate. 

Sportswear, resort styles and al- 
most all types of men’s wear were 
best sellers in the apparel line. 
Interest centered largely on 
brightly colored woolen and pastel 
crepe dresses. Coats and furs were 
seldom requested during the past 
week of unseasonally warm 
weather. The demand for main 
floor items remained heavy. Se- 
lections of men’s apparel contin- 
ued to increase slowly. 

Stocks of curtains and draper- 
ies were reported to be adequate 
in many localities. Wool piece 
goods were generally plentiful, 
but selections of rayon piece 
goods remained limited. The sup- 
ply of cotton piece goods increased 
slightly from the low levels of 
previous weeks. 

Price controls were lifted from 
many household appliances and 
kitchenware last week and the 
supply was adequate. Furniture, 
hardware and home decoration 
items continued to attract a large 
share of consumer attention. 

Retail volume for the country 
in the week passed was estimated 
to be from 21 to 25% above that of 
the corresponding week a year 
ago. Regional estimates exceeded 
those of a year ago by the follow- 
ing percentages: New England 20 
to 24, East 21 to 25, Middle West 
19 to 23, Northwest 25 to 29, South 
25 to 29, Southwest 23 to 27 and 
Pacific Coast 18 to 22. 

Wholesale volume declined 
slightly during the week, though 
it was very high in comparison 
with that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Selectivity con- 
tinued to increase as buyers cen- 
tered their demand on quality 
goods and brand names. The ter- 
mination of many price controls 
last week was followed ‘by cau- 
tious buying as future price de- 
velopments were awaited. 

Department store sales on a 
country wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Oct. 26, 
1946, increased by 23% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 24% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended Oct. 26, 1946, 
sales increased by 19% and for 
the year to date by 29%. 

Business here in New York 
last week was busily engaged in 
readjusting itself to the new con- 
ditions prevailing with the lifting 
of many controls. The openings 
of, women’s garment spring lines 
and heavy sales of cotton textiles 
played an important role in the 
week’s activities. Retail trade con- 


tinued to lose ground due to ab- 
normally high temperatures and 
the unsettled United Parcel Ser- 
vice strike. In the week whole- 
sale food volume was reported at 
30% above the like period one 
year ago. Inventories aside from 
canned tomato and tomato prod- 
ucts and canned fish were stated 
to be good. The opening of chain 








stores following the settlement of 
the trucking strike had some 
slight adverse effect upon inde- 
pendent enterprises. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Oct. 26, 1946, 
increased 3% above the same 
period last year. This compared 











with an increase of 4%. in the pre- 
ceding week. Work stoppages in 
the trucking industry accounted 
for the reduced sales for the week 
in the cities of New- York and 
Newark. For the four weeks 
ended Oct. 26, 1946, sales rose by 
1% and for the year to date by 











How Long Will 


Prosperity Last? 


(Continued from first page) 


portance of all the events that 
take place before our. eyes, 
nor do we always see them 
in their proper perspective. For 
instance, take the events which 
started in 1929, 17 years ago al- 
most to a day, when the theatrical 
journal “Variety” came out with 
the headline “Wall Street Lays an 
Egg.” Few of us then realized that 
the stock market break was ush- 
ering in a major depression. 


In 1929, business was still hum- 
ming, but the economic fabric was 
badly torn and twisted. Even with 
all the hindsight which has been 
brought to bear upon the causes 
of the great depression, we are 
still not too sure how it came 
about. It is possible that our post- 
war experiences after World War 
II may add something to our 
knowledge. 


Parallels of Two Wars 


There appear to be three ways 
in which economic developments 
during and after the second World 
War parallel those of 25 years 
earlier. An understanding of these 
may help us to understand the 
stresses and strains which lie 
ahead of us in the next few years. 
First, as a result of the huge vol- 
ume of work to be done to win 
the war, and as a result also of 
the generous Government pay 
rolls, total money incomes were 
tremendously increased between 
1940 and 1945. The huge momen- 
tum generated during this period 
has continued national income at 
a level as high as the highest of 
the war period. The current level 
of national income appears to be 
about $160 billions, which is 
twice the $80 billions figure which 
marked the postwar peaks of 1929 
and 1941. 


The second significant point is 
that taxation during the war 
period did not cover war expenses. 
We did pay 46% of the war costs 
as compared with 32% during 
World War I, but the total was 
vastly greater and the remaining 
deficit of 54% was borrowed by 
the Government, The money 
which was so borrowed by the 
Government came back to the 
public and business in payment of 
wages and products and went 
back into the banks to create in- 
creased deposits. While the sav- 
ings of the public are not spread 
among as many individuals and 
family groups as we had hoped 
would be the case, we do know 
that more people have more mon- 
ey than in any other period in our 
history. 

The third factor is that the 
public wants to live better than 
ever before. We may call it “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses,” but it 
is indicative of a period of high 
industrial and economic activity. 

These three factors find their 
expression in expansion of de- 
mand, both deferred and current, 
and we have the elements which 
our economists tell us are needed 
for a boom. As a matter of fact, 
we are right now in a boom 
period, Producers, have been try- 
ing to provide greater, capacity, 
and the huge program, of build- 
ing and equipping plants has fur- 
ther enlarged the money income 
stream. 

As yet there has been no com- 
mensurate increase in the flow 
of consumer goods, but it is in- 
creasing and will soon reach 
huge proportions. 


‘Will Prosperity Last? 
The question is, how long will 


© 





this prosperity last? Are we in 
the midst of a boom which will 
soon become deflated? Should the 
recent reversals in the stock mar- 
ket be interpreted as signs of 
coming depression? ‘There appear 
to be so many favorable factors 
that most of our economists do 
not believe that a serious depres- 
sion is under way. There must un- 
doubtedly be readjustments of 
values such as took place in 1920- 
21, and we should probably be 
thankful that such readjustments 
come when we are able to weather 
them and while we still have a 
huge backlog of unsatisfied con- 
sumer demand. 

There could be no better time 
for such a break and decline in 
the stock market than the pres- 
ent. This’ break has come at what 
thus far has been the crest—up- 
wards—of the present cyclical, 
buoyant, inflationary waves. It is 
a good reason for restraint on the 
part of labor and for asking in- 
dustry and labor not only to plan 
for higher per-worker productiv- 
ity, but to plan as surely as they 
possibly can for lower prices as 
soon as total output rises. 

We need greater efficiency in 
our entire economy. We need 
greater productivity, which means 
more output per worker every 
day. That does not mean the 
“speed-up” or the “sweating” of 
labor. As a matter of fact, it is 
management that must do most 
of the sweating. When we all 
realize that the more we produce, 
the more we will have, then we 
shall reach the efficieacy which 
we need for a high standard of 
living and a balanced economy. 


Trend from.Farm Creates 
Fragile Economy 

For many years the trend has 
been away from the land, so that 
now only one-fifth of our people 
still remain on farms. The result 
is a predominantly urban ponula- 
tion and a fragile economy. There 
are no frontiers of new land where 
people may go when times get 
tough, but that does not mean 
that frontiers are lacking. There 
are unbounded frontiers ahead of 
scientific research, and these fron- 
tiers show great promise as new 
processes and new products are 
developed. The job ahead is to 
speed up the process so that new 
scientific developments may pro- 
vide new jobs and a continuing 
high standard of living. 

All of us in and out of business 
should give of our time for the 
study of international problems, 
so that we may have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the present 
world situation and a realization 
of the interdependence of the na- 
tions of the world. International 
problems: will never be solved if 
the wealthier nations of the world 
do not share their progress in an 
understanding way, by sensible 
programs of loans and sound, di- 
rect investment with the nations 
which are struggling to come up. 

Here at home, our national 
budget is still unbalanced. This 
fact should give all of us concern 
because the time has arrived when 
we must again live within our 
means and begin to pay back the 
money which we borrowed to see 
us through the emergency. When 
the budget is balanced industry 


will go forward with renewed 


confidence. 
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_ Selected Income and Balance Sheet Items 
Class | Railways for May 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a statement showing the aggregate totals of selected in- 
come and balance sheet items for Class I steam railways in the 
United States for the month of May and the five months ending 
with May, 1946 and 1945. 

These figures are subject to revision and were compiled from 
129 reports representing 133 steam railways.§§ The present statement 
excludes returns for Class A switching and terminal companies, The 
report is as follows: 

—____———— All Class I Railways 


For the month of May For the five months of 
1946 1945 1946 1945 





Income Items— 
Net. ry. operating income 
Other income_. 


$ $ $ $ 
-~----** $4,779,573 $103,633,696 $114,603,472 $448,579,002 


ipaailes te eeniiadialahcdin 13,272,247 15,624,108 66,707,069 73,659,163 
Total income______________. 8,492,674 119,257,804 181,310,541 522,238,165 
Miscell. deductions from inc._ 1,503,640 2,626,433 11,116,462 12,689 886 
Inc. avail. for fixed charges__ 6,989,034 116,631,371 170,194,079 509,548,279 
Fixed charges: : 
Rent for leased roads & equip. 9,905,340 12,435,908 48,050,775 61,799,156 
*Interest deductions________. 31,029,438 31,654,671 149,724,669 156,997,349 
Other deductions___________ 128,074 122,955 599,025 551,412 
Total fixed charges_______. 41,062,852 44,213,534 198,374,469 219,347,917 
Income after fixed charges__- +134,073,818 72,417,837 %+728,180,390 280,200,362 
Contingent charges.______.___ oe 2,999,844 3,723,702 14,717,131 16,428,008 
TIVO SOOO ns Sn we eee +137,073,662 68,694,135 +742,897,521 273,772,354 
Depreciation (way and struc- ' 
tures and equipment)____— 28,685,529 27,745,689 142,219,223 137,878,937 
Amortiz. of defense projects____ 757,614 19,906,733 3,096,380 97,526,394 
‘Federal income taxes__________ +7*7,963,249 109,910,090 9,636,264 481,568,938 
Dividend appropriations: j 
On common stock___________ 22,186,935 41,338,091 67,050,641 70,185,782 
On preferred stock__________ 4,027,041 9,580,755 19,601,181 18,181,346 
“TRatie ef inc. to fixed charges_- 0.17 2.64 0.86 2.32 





= 





ttClass I Railways Not in 
Receivership or Trusteeship 
Balance at end of May 


All Class I Railways 
Balance at end of May 








Selected Asset Items— 1946 1945 1946 1945 
xpenditures (gross) for ad- 

ditions and betterments: 

Road__ EN SP $81,332,995 $69,104,267 $66,147,187 

pI ee ee ae 91,248,967 110,397,847 77,340,944 93,002,508 
Iinvestments in stocks, bonds, 

etc., other than those of 

affiliated companies________ 588,928,154 563,951,368 559,811,697 541,467,389 
«Other unadjusted debits______._ 174,525,985 248,610,196 97,725,632 197,427,722 

- eS 

Wash... one ntneo 1,0466,488,195 1.249.796.6686 860,808,725 1,041,792,867 
“Temporary cash investments___ 1,367,556,296 1,812,006,393 1,049,756,927 1,438,942,078 
“Special deposits___......_.._.... 199,630,432 292,232,307 187,123,475 281,992,410 
iLoans and bills receivable____ 476,239 378,563 470,195 375,653 
“Traffic & car-service bal.—Dr._ 35,893,753 59,040,540 27,412,283 38,291,932 
Net balance receivable from 

agents and conductors______ 88,829,524 140,375,102 78,685,366 126,320,552 
Miscellaneous accounts receiv... 373,655,947 614,537,340 304,414 560 499,729,858 
Materials and supplies_____-___. 608,760,176 605,825,835 529,178,315 526,063,920 
Minterest & dividends receivable_ 29,246,315 40,286,065 24,195,665 34,784,516 
Accrued accounts receivable__._. 194,526,575 285,241,177 167,498,261 235,210,939 
“Other current assets__.__._____. 32,422,845 56,130,653 26,463,475 52,857,019 





Total current assets______ -~- 3,975,480,227 5,148,849,618 3,256,007,247 4,276,361,744 





Selected Liability Items— 
SFPunded debt maturing within 








6 months Beek, GN yg 131,597,820 120,180,006 106,224,229 
*Loans and bills payable______- 10,854,058 3,985,000 7,000,000 500,000 
‘Traffic and car-service bal- 

Ones bir 2 eS 104,750,451 176,569,853 90,823,602 150,267,134 
-Audited accs. & wages payable_ 516,861,216 491,260,589 451,788,962 424,391,003 
“Miscellaneous accounts payable. 166,235,119 206,776,637 130,639,369 167,931,941 
Interest matured unpaid_____-_. 50,551,856 100,501,994 44,681,393 94,158,095 
Dividends matured unpaid_____ 8,779,878 8,313,990 8,502,168 8,036,141 
MWnmatured interest accrued___. 59,158,868 61,845,862 58,382,555 60,676,675 
TOnmatured dividends declared_ 39,703,490 60,468,212 39,703,490 60,468,212 
Accrued accounts payable__-- 225,870,864 221,369,733 186,136,294 171,296,673 
Sen RTs ono tite 671,719,332 1,799,669,744 558,045,177 1,549,590,624 
Other current liabilities_.t_ttctt 148,824,901 149,282,669 137,925,648 139,667,861 





Total current liabilities______ 2;003,310,033 3,280,044.283 1,713,628,658 2,826,984,359 





Analysis of taxes accrued: 
. 8. Government taxes_____. 
Other than U.S. Gov. taxes__ 
*Other unadjusted credits______ 


*Represents accruals, 


542,183,567 1,655,524.979 
129,535,765 144,144,765 
396,659,857 560,544,038 
including the amount in default. +For railways not in 
receivership or trusteeship the net income was as follows: May, 1946, deficit, 
27,555,773; May, 1945, $61,948,385; for the five months ended May, 1946, deficit, 
$19,970,876; five months ended May, 1945, $240,898,583. tIncludes payments of principal 
of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which will become due within 
six months after close of month of report. §Includes obligations which mature not 
amore than one year after date of issue. {For railways in receivership and trustee- 
ship the ratio was as follows: May, 1946, 0.01; May, 1945, 1.68: five months, 1946, 
"0.52; five months, 1945, 1.68. **Net railway operating income is affected by accruals 
Zor recent wage awards, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1946, in the amount of $1,082.261 for 
‘the month of May, ttDeficit. $iFigures include returns of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific which emerged from trvusteeship on Dec. 1, 


444,872,441 
113,172,736 
323,054,180 


1,432,941,279 
116,649,345 
487,588,681 


S$Excludes Toledo, Peoria and Western RR. road not in operation. 


August Portland Cement Output 637% Higher 


be Production of 16,213,000 barrels of finished portland cement dur- 
ing August, 1946, reported to the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior, was 63% greater than that reported for 
August, 1945. Although 79% of capacity was utilized, production 
did not meet demands and mill stocks continued to decline to an 
Aug. 31 total of 9,322,000 barrels. This represents a decrease of 42% 
from that reported in the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Mill shipments of 17,955,000 barrels were 57% greater than those 
reported for August, 1945. Clinker production of 16,104,000 bar- 
wels in August, 1946, represents an increase of 65% over that re- 
ported for August, 1945. 

Demand for cement, as indicated by mill ‘shipments, in August 
1946, as in the previous months, was higher than the corresponding 
amonths of 1945, in all districts of the United‘States and in’ Puerto 
Rico, but was lower in Hawaii. The in¢reases range from 13% in 
California to a maximum of 112% in Kansas. o 





PORTLAND CEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, PUERTO RICO AND HAWAII 


' : -~~1945—Month--1946— —*1945—-8 Mos.—1946— 
Finished cement: 


oe Se eal aaa) ae 9,921,000 16,213,000 61,405,000 101,053,000 
SEE SECRET Ca EGE 11,467,000 17,955,000 65.432,000 108,165,000 
Stocks (Aug. + ERS RM 9,322,000 wissen i pers LT 
Capacity” used ~..20. 6. nse 49“ 79 Ye 38 % 63% 

Clinker: 
ee IEEE FFD a 9,743,006 16,104,C0C 60,978,000 102,357,000 
Stecks.. (Aug. 33). 4,556,000 4,534,000 ao ate 


“Includes figures for Hawaii from “May to August, inclusive. New 


} i 
started reporting in May, 1945. i hat 


National Fertilizer Association Recession 
Is Registered in Commodity Price Index 


The wholesale commodity price index compiled by The National 
Fertilizer Association and made public on Nov. 4, declined in the 
week ended Nov. 2 to 181.0 from 184.4 (its all-time high level) in 
the preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 173.8 and a 
year ago at 141.7, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The 
Association’s report went on to say: 

The principal decline during the latest week was registered in 
the farm products group, which declined 5.8% from the preceding 
week. The cotton index declined sharply and was almost back to 
the level of June 22. Grain prices were mixed, with lower prices for 
corn and wheat more than offsetting higher prices for oats and rye. 
The livestock subgroup declined substantially, with declines shown in 
cattle, calves, hogs, lambs, sheep and eggs. The foods group also de- 
clined as a result of lower prices for butter, dressed»meats, dressed 
fowl, and cottonseed oil more than offsetting higher prices for pota- 
toes, dried beans, and canned milk. The textile index was moder- 
ately lower. The miscellaneous commodities group advanced and 
reflected higher quotations for feedstuffs. The building materials 
group advanced due to an increase in linseed oil prices. 

During the week 21 price series in the index declined and 12 
advanced; in the preceding week 10 declined and 31 advanced; in the 
second preceding week 9 declined and 22 advanced. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935—1939—100* 


; ; " 1945 and the Chicago, | 
4Sndianapolis and Louisville Ry. Co. which emerged from trusteeship on May 1, 1946. | 








Each Group Latest Preceding Month Year 

Bears to the Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Total Index Nov. 2, Oct. 26, Oct. 5, Nov. 3, 
1946 1946 1946 1945 

25.3 POG ccckibbactttisettpindinatintenneion 201.9 206.2 187.4 144.6 
i | EEE es 280.1 287.4 193.1 146.6 

eo | 6 Ses |, Ramee were 279.2 284.9 202.3 163.1 

23.0 POT Fetes cbse womiveneiane 224.0 237.7 217.5 172.0 
| es SES ae Ree AS nee 286.4 331.1 368.4 224.2 

I a ccthiceliaspig has Sedanibctitnadichieasccenidlen 215.6 220.3 216.8 165.8 

BO ee Se a a 222.2 233.2 194.2 166.1 

17.3 ) | Raabe jaca: dealaenseltip nie tatthaimeudesatineiiiaenell 154.2 154.2 154.2 129.9 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities__._____-__ 151.1 149.5 143.5 132.8 

8.2 SID as in cctiesbaidlgn Aitclninerksesasdeamceeeatis 201.0 207.8 210.8 160.1 

7.1 ITI a rece icici ideapintone easiest taal iecieians 125.0 125.0 124.5 109.8 

6.1 Building materials__........______ 184.5 178.5 178.6 154.7 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs_________-____ 128.2 128.2 128.2 126.2 

3 Fertilizer materials__.........._ 122.5 122.5 122.5 118.3 

om PR EI EE SER. NT eee 125.1 7125.1 +125.1 119.9 

| Farm machinery sepa 116.6 116.6 116.5 105.0 

100.0 All groups combined___.___....-__ 181.0 184.4 173.8 141.7 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: 
Nov. 3, 1945, 110.4. tRevised. 


Nov. 2, 1946, 


141.0; Oct. 26, 1946, 143.6, and 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


weeks, experience the greatest re- 
laxation that can come to a man. 
Naturally, it gives him no great 
kick to know that his party has 
suffered a serious defeat and that 
in that defeat, he was considered 
such a liability as not to be per- 
mitted to speak. 


But as to his real underlying at- 
titude, we have this from one of 
his closest friends and advisers: 


Ever since he was catapulted 
into the Presidency, his first 
thought as to what he should do, 
was right. But then the forces 
which he did not set up and over 
which he had no control, would 
come pressing him with the argu- 
ment: “If you don’t do this, you 
are repudiating the great Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt.” After all, 
Roosevelt had made him Vice- 
President which resulted in his 
being President. Truman is an 
intensely loyal man as witness his 
loyalty to Boss: Pendergast when 
he was in trouble. It is also a fact 
that he had voted along with 
Roosevelt pretty much on his New 
Deal measures. But in his think- 
ing, these latter were something 
that were not his particular re- 
sponsibility; they were over his 
head, and in carving out his 
career as a Senator, they were 
something he ought to go along 
with rather than try to buck the 
tide. With other Senators he used 
to fret over what was being done 
and with them, agree that oh nuts, 
the tide is that way, the thing for 
me to do is to hold my job. Which 
is, of course, to say that he is not 
a Big man, whatever that is. 

Be that as it may, we are as- 
sured by his closest friend that 
when he entered the White House, 
he came to feel his great respon- 
sibility and in the exercising of 
that, he wanted to go very dif- 
ferently from the way his prede- 
cessor had gone. He did not want 
to be a crusader for anything; he 
felt very definitely that the coun- 
try had gone too far to the left, 
he had no ambition to tell it so, 
but he wished very much that it 
would swing back and his idea 


st 





was that if he left it alone, it 
would do just that. 

Problems arose, however. When 
they arose, he encountered the 
demand from the mob, from the 
press, that he intervene. And 
when he prepared to intervene, 
there was always hanging over 
him, the argument of the Leftists: 
“Are you going to repudiate the 
policies of the great FD?” 

We are assured by his closest 
friend whom we've been repre- 
senting, that with the elections 
over, and he has come to relax 
and forget his personal experi- 
ence in them, that he can and will 
take the attitude, that it was not 
he who repudiated the great FD’s 
principles, such as appeasement of 
Russia, of strikes whereby men 
are on strike for three months and 
then when they return to work, 
are held out of work because of 
strikes in supplier plants, but that 
it was the’ American people who 
did the repudiation. Then he can 
go on from there. 


Amazing as it seems, we are as- 
sured, he will really welcome a 
Republican Congress, the stale- 
mate which is talked about. Be- 
cause he himself, has no crusad- 
ing program which he wants to 
put over. He will appreciate the 
relative calm which will come to 
American affairs. 





New Managing Director 
Of Netherlands Bank 


Advices Oct. 21 from Amster- 
dam (Netherlands News Agency) 
stated that Dr. J. R. Van Taal- 
ingen, head of the Netherlands 
Bank’s foreign exchange depart- 
ment, will become Managing Di- 
rector of the bank, as succeeding 
Dr. Arnold J. D’Ailly, who was 
recently appointed Mayor of Am- 
sterdam, it was learned. The fore- 
going advices were reported in the 
New. York “Times” of Oct. 22. 


Pope Radios Message 
To Boston Meeting 


The National Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Dec- 
trine, meeting in Boston on Oct. 
26, heard an address delivered by 
radio by Pope Pius XII from his 
summer residence at Castel Gan- 
dolfo, Italy, in which his Holiness 
declared that “perhaps the great- 
est sin in the world today is that 
men have begun to lose their 
sense of sin.” The Pope told his 
radio audience that-the challenge 
sent from the heart of Christ to 
the Congress was that the Church 
“be holy and without blemish.” 
He declared, according to Asse- 
ciated Press advices, that the 
“srowing weakness, the devital- 
izing process going on in not a 
few parts of the church is due 
chiefly to an ignorance, or at 
a very superficial knowledge 
religious truths.” The church és 
menaced not only from without, 
“but also by the interior forces 
of weakness and decline,” Pius 
XII asserted, and added: that’ re- 
ligious instruction was “indispen— 
sable not only for children in Sun- 
day schools and growing youth im 
higher classes,” but should “hola 
a place of honor in college 
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university curricular.” 
The Pope concluded his address 
to nearly 12,000 assembled dele- 
gates of the Congress with the 
Apostolic Benediction. — 6+! «5 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Nov. 4 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or 
thereabouts of 91-day Treasury 
bills to be dated Nov. 7 and toe 
mature Feb. 6, which were of- 











fered on Nov. 1, were opened at 
the Federal Reserve Banks, Om 
Nov. 4. 

Total applied for $1,804,814,006. 

Total accepted, $1,311,974,000 
(includes $29,149,000 entered om 
a fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). HP 

Average price, 99.905 + ; equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.372% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

71% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted. 


There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Oct. 31 in the 
amount of $1,315,336,000. 


Greeley in Excess 
Profits Council Post 


The Treasury Department. an- 
nounced on Oct. 29 the appoint- 
ment of Harold Dudley Greeley, 
New York attorney and account- 
ant, as a member of the Excess 
| Profits Tax Council. Mr. Greeley’s 
appointment completed the roster 
of the 15-member Council, which 
recently began its program of ad- 
ministering claims of corporate 
taxpayers for relief from the .war- 
time excess profits tax, under Sec- 
tion 722 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Charles D. Hamel is Chair- 
man of the Council. Mr, Greeley. 
received law degrees from New 
York University (LL.B.) and the 
University of Maine (LL.M.) ané 
also took graduate studies. at 
Harvard University. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in. New York 
and Connecticut and also qualified 
as a certified public accountant 
in New York. He has been en-— 
gaged in the practice of both law 
and accounting since 1912, and has 
also been a Professor of Taxation 
at the New York Law School and 
a lecturer on Taxation and_Es- 
tates at Columbia University, New 
York University, and other in- 
stitutions. 
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Gross and Net Earnings of United States 
Railroads for the Six Months Ended June 30 


During the first six months of the current year, the railroads 
showed marked decreases in both gross and net earnings. The gross 
earnings for the first six months of 1946 were approximately 75% 
of those compiled for the corresponding six months of 1945, and the 
net earnings were only about one-third of the 1945 period. The gross 
earnings for this period were the lowest since 1942, and the net 
earnings were the lowest since 1939. 

Gross earnings for the first six months of 1946 were $3,577,307,- 
662 as compared with $4,697,322,658 in 1945. This is equivalent to a 
decrease of 23.84%. Operating expenses were only silghtly less than 
in 1945. For the current six-month period they were $3,085,325,344 
as compared with $3,194,524,028. The net earnings of $491,982,318 
were equivalent to a drop of 67.26% when compared with net earn- 
ings of $1,502,798,630 for the corresponding six-month period of 1945. 


These figures are now presented in tabular form: 
—Ine. (+) or Dec. (—)— 








Jan. 1 to June 30— 1946 1945 Amount %o 
Mileage of 131 roads_____ 227,770 228,293 — 523 — 0.23 
Gross earnings.____.____. $3,577,307,662 $4,697,322,658 —$1,120,014,996 —23.84 
Operating expenses____.__ 3,085,325,344 3,194,524)028 — 109,198,684 — 3.42 
Ratio of exps. to earns.-_- (86.25% ) (68.01 % ) 

Wet earnings ......__.. $491,982,318 $1,502,798,630 —$1,010,816,312 —67.26 


Next we shall turn to a month-by-month breakdown of these 
totals. These figures were presented in our regular monthly articles, 
and are now presented for comparative purposes, The greatest gross 
earnings for any month in the current year were recorded in 
January. The lowest were recorded in May. In net January again 
shows the largest figures, and the month of March shows the lowest 
net earnings. A monthy-by-month comparison in both gross and 
ei earnings for the first six months of 1946 and 1945 is presented 

low: 











——_————-GROSS EARNINGS———— ——MILEAGE—— 
Year Inc. ( + ) or Dec. (—) Year Year 
Month— 1946 1945 Amount % 1946 1945 
$ g $ 
SS 640,871,880 750,911,171 —110,039,291 -—14,65 227,904 228,322 
February _______ 579,136,125 712,806,326 —133,670,207 —18,75 227,799 228,539 
PO ont 646,099,474 812,918,455 -—166,818,981 —20,52 227,794 228,288 
PRES, SS 566,701,500 776,574,290 —211,872,790 -—27.21 227,800 228,290 
I ie hn a 532,553,368 822,566,254 —290,014,.886 —35.26 227,742 228,289 
NP EE hci 611,939,411 819,945,586 —208,006,175 —25.37 227,692 228,267 
NET EARNINGS— 
Inc. ( + ) or Dec. (—) 
Month— uy 1945 Amount % 
$ $ 
a 150,812,525 220,865,926 — 70,053,401 —31.72 
February —— Re 213,163,750 — 84,255,207 —39.53 
ti SRS peal SEES OY ae ae 18,209,242 268,329,877 —250,120,535 —93.21 
RE eS SP aa web Satis nies dacs 58,604,019 247,086,865 —188,482,846 —76.28 
ERIS SESE SER AE Nt AN 40,351,952 275,114,375 —234,762,423 —85.33 
pa ig ae AS Sec ae a 95,083,268 278,455,168 —183,371,900 —65.85 


Now, we shall turn to a geographical division of the total figures. 
From a percentage standpoint it may be noted the decreases for all 
the regions ranged from a low of 15.48% for the New England region 
to the largest decrease of 28.96% recorded by the Central Western 
region. In the net earnings category, all the regions showed much 
more,substantial decreases than in gross. The smallest decrease in 
net earnings was compiled by the Pocahontas region of the Southern 
district. This decrease of 47.04% is in contrast with the largest per- 
centage drop of 81.05% recorded by the Central Eastern region. 
These notes are better reflected in the tabulation which follows. 


The classification presented in this tabulation is in conformity with | 
that of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The territories covered | 


by the various districts and regions are explained in the footnote 
appended to the table: 


SUMMARY BY GROUPS—MONTH OF JUNE 
District and Region ——Gross Earnings 
° 1946 1945 Inc. ( + Dec. (—— 
Eastern District— aot “a % : 


$ 
137,200,639 








$ 
162,330,536 














New England region (10 roads)__ — 25,129,897 —15.48 
Great Lakes region (23 roads) 572,452,683 714,386,301 — 141,933,618 -—19.87 
Central Eastern region (18 rds.)_. 684,460,033 906,306,169 -— 221,906,136 —24.48 
Total (51 roads)____..-______ 1,394,053,355 1,783,023,006 th 388,969,651 —21.82 
Southern District—— 
Southern region (26 roads) __ - 521,667,618 671,568,330 — 149,900,712 —22.32 
Pocahontas region (4 roads)-__.___ 171,135,111 220,160,544 — 49,025,433 -—22.27 
aeeee Cae. 2eNes) oe 692,802,729 891,728,874 — 198,926,145 —22.31 
i ben armasis District— 
orthwestern region (16 roads)_._ 379,041,323 465,621,208 -— 86,579.885 —18.59 
Central Western region (14 roads) 794,121,534 1,117,820,865 — 323,699,331 —28.96 
Southwestern region (20 roads) 317,288,721 439,128,705 — 121,839,984 —27.75 
Total (50 roads)__--__________ 1,490,451,578 2,022,570,778 — 532,119,200 26.31 
Total, all districts (131 rcads) 3,577,307,662 4,697,322,658 —1,120,014,996 23,84 
Eastern District— 1946 1945 $ $ $ %o 
New England region 6,540 6,563 18,072,732 43,831,424 — 25,758,692 — 58.77 
Great Lakes region 25,522 25,562 55,564,724 179,304,295 — 123,799,571 — 69.04 


District and Region— 





Net Earnings 























Otek: Bast'n redion. 23,008 Sees 44,353 731 234,108.211 — 89,754,480 'ai.0s 
OS ae 55,943 56,007 117,931,187 457,243,930 — 339,312,743 — 74.21 

gellar tenet 37 260 37,332 5 6 

Pocahontas region _ 6,027 6,009 asians ees "pa aeeane & i eeees a ae 
Total... 43,287 43,331 127,220,794 322,533,509 — am 

Lent. West. region 54.529 54/683 sasloze sat 418:150;862 = 269396141 ran Be - 
uthwestern reg... 28,473 28,602 64,305,261 178,724,361 — 114,419,100 _ 64.02 
ae 128,540 128,955 246,830,337 723,021,191 — 476,190,054 — esac 
Total all dists..__ 227,770 228,293 491,982,318 1,502,798,630. —1,010,816.312. — 67.26 


NOTE—Our grouping of the roads conforms to the classification 
d of the Interstat 
Commerce ..Commission, and the following indicates the confines of the different 


groups and regions: 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


New England Regien—Comprises the New England States 

Great Lakes Region—Comprises the section on the Canadian bound b 
New Engiand and the westerly shore of Lake Michi undary between 
from Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. MT eee eee 


Central Eastern Region—Comprises the section south of the Great Lakes Regi 
itra on 
east of a line from Citicago through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River 
to the mouth of the Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and a line thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River 


to its mouth. 
_ SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Southern Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio River to a point near Kenova, W. Va., and a line thence following the 
eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Virginia to the Atlantic. 


Pocahontas Region—Comprises the section north of th 
Virginia, east of Kentucky and a haus on 


south of a line from Parkersburg to the southwestern corner of Maryland and thence 
by the Potomac River to its mouth. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Northwestern Region—Comprises the section adjoining Canada lying west of the 
Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland, 
and by the Columbia River to the Pacific. 

Central Western Region—Comprises the section south of the Northwestern Region 
west of a line from Chicago to Peoria and thence to St. Louis, and north of a line 
from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso and by the Mexican boundary 
to the Pacific. 

Southwestern Region—Comprises the section lying between the Mississippi River 
south of St. Louis and a line from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso, 
and by the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Our final exhibit is the customary summary of the compari- 
sons in gross and net earnings of the railroads of the country for 
the first six months of each calendar year from 1946 back to and in- 
cluding 1909: 

GROSS EARNINGS 





Year Increase ( +) or 

Jan. 1 to June 30— Year Given Preceding Decrease (—) % 
| aliaalttBagad de sashes aE $1,172,185,403 $1,051,853,195 + $120,332,208 +11.44 
REISE eRe Bk 1,351,570,837  1,172,481,315 — 170,089,522 —15.27 
DS rE 1,310,580,765  1,339,539,563 — 23,958,798 — 2.16 
SE clalin dniniiteemmcthipnerie Deed 1,365,355,859  1,309,006,353 + 56,349,506 + 4.30 
er ts Seat Ge egee ae 1,502,472,942  1,366,304,199 + 136,168,743 + 9.97 
Sh ke FARES PER 8 i 1,401,010,280  1,486,043,706 — 85,033,426 -— 5.72 
EST Tikes SEE TT 1,407,465,982 1,447,464,542 — 39,998,560 — 2.76 
Bese osee irc nena saiee 1,731,460,912 1,403,448,334 + 328,012,578 —23.37 
ie tinting Spee da ae 1,946,395,684.. 1,741,329,277 + 205,066407 +11.78 
Sa ae 2;071,337,977  1,889,489,295 + 181 -agesen2 + 9.62 
aes Rone ne ota 2,339,750,126° ©2;074,114,256 + 265,635,870 +12.81 
hie espns irene’ Ssvkendigiabasie 2,684,672,507  2,326,657,150 + 358,015,357 + 15.39 
BE ents osha ee 2,671,369; 2,738,845,138 — 67,476,090 — 2.46 
ae gna le ll SEE oS 2,602,347;541: ..2,665,747,212 — 63,399;701 — 2.38 
aS a ERE TOE 3,086,129,793  2,605,203,228 + 480,926,565 +18.46 
| SE A SE 2,865,947,474 ~ 3,091,934,815 — 225,987,341 — 7.31 
REE 2,887,608,623 2,864,512,167 + 23,096,456 + 0.61 
ESE Sameera 3,022;413,801  2,890,965,666 + 131,448,135 +. 4.55 
1937~...-.-----..---.2-_. 3,011,796,048  3,020,928478 -- 9,132,430 — 0.30 
ths neato. 5 Soret Set racenicg 2,901,379,728  3,018,008;234 -— 116,628,506 — 3.86 
Se Gaeeos 3,057;560, 2;905,912,090 + 151,648,890 + 5.2: 
~~ eae aot. oe nee HN 3,062;220/645 — 324,823,450 08 

1 TP aa 2,184.221.360. .2,688,007%639 -— 603,786,279 —18. 
UE Smee 150 tab aes Pettey a4 — 584,780,093 —26.78 
SERS a Ss oe 1,430,226,871 ‘~1,599,191-°879 — 168,965,008 —10.57 
ss SRERNREEE,  o 1,627,736;490-° 1/443/361,745 + 214,374,745 +15.17 
SE OY 1,632,996,080 - 1,627,736,490 + 5,259,590 0.32 
TEN tiled 1,870,196,058  1,632,939,310 + 237,256,748  +14.53 
| ERS TE 2,083;250;357 — 1,869,614,084 + 213,636,273 +11.43 
| RE escree o 1,633,218,256  2,082;853,003 — 449,634,747 -—21.59 
Sass Bag cress er 1,800,532,143 1,632,876,801 + 167,655,342 + 10.27 
SRSA ee ae 1,991,064,110 1,800,532,143 + 190,534,967  +10.58 
PETTERS: SEN 2,420,002,097  1,991,775,776 + 428,226,321 +21.50 
SESS 3,280,758,417  2,420,002,097 + 860,756,320 +35.57 
re ke 4,346,663,733 3,280,758,417 +1,065,905,316 +32.49 
Ee ee CS 4,636,071,620 4,346,334,591 + 289,787,029 + 6.67 
<a SEES 4.699,870,508  4,636,071,620 + 63,798,888 + 1.38 
ela a trsiond 2S hate 3,577,307,662  4,697,322,658 —1,120,014,996 —23.84 

NET EARNINGS 
Year Increase ( + ) or 

Jan. 1 to June 30— Year Given Preceding Decrease (—) % 
RES aa IS as EY Se $371,591,341 $294,951,102 +$76,640,239 + 25.98 
SAA 408,380,483 371,562,668 + 36,827,815 9.91 
SIR eat ov 378,852,053 404,569,430 — 25,712,377 — 6.36 
EOS a a 373,370,171 375,407,648 — 2,037,477 — 0.54 
EN PCr 400,242,544 373,442,875 + 26,799,669 7.18 
1914 2 sili hian lines aa 343,835,677 394,495,885 — 50,660,208 —12.84 
SRE PRIS RE CIS Rs 394,683,548 347,068,207 + 47,615,341 + 13.72 
Sachi tek MAES ae duet” alba 559,376,894 393,225,507 + 166,151,387 42.25 
je ellie, CRE TB Se 555,683,025 562,838,773 — 17,155,748 — 1.27 
RENEE Ca aS 265,705,922 540,911,505 275,205,583 —50.88 
ot RR lees 265,007,159 265,324,144 — 316,985 — 0.12 
GARE oF Ses EL, Sea 195,582,649 263,029,233 — 67;446,584 —25.64 
WS a oe ee 310,890,365 169,082,335 + 141,808,030 +83.87 
 ? ET Tee 530,420,651 312,088,627 + 218,332,024 +69.96 
1923 i” RE RETR 649,131,565 531,566,924 + 117,564,641 22.12 
1924 oe da mijcter eet pi, 597,828,199 651,828,563 — 54,000,364 — 8.28 
1925__ SS ie OS 656,663,561 597,855,833 + 88,807,728 9.84 
1926_- Be Sigh at STE 727,905,072 656,848,197 + 71,056,875 + 10.82 
1927__ MRE hie 711,888,565 727,923,568 — 16,035,003 -— 2.20 
CE AE er PS 700,846,779 713,906,228 — 13,059,449 — 1.83 
1996: ._- PEERS AT 817,500,221 sr 702,553,020 +114,947,201 +16.36 
| RES Fee 618,567,281 818,154,445 “SiipeaeRO587, 164 24.39 
NRE TS ik te 471,189,438 618,597,371 _ 407,933 23.83 
| EE ee < Shh Spec ° 471,340,361 — 1B 809,500 31.80 
TERRE ~ 35S 8T- 926 321,452,887 + 30,679.039 9.54 
1934 PDR pak ETT RE OE 417,993, B46640,179 + “Ga, 353,026 20.58 
| RARE SER BA 376,399,748 ~~ 417,993,205 244,593,457 9.95 
1936__ ae 453-625,005 375,859,793 +~ 75,765,722 20.16 
lea er SEO 528,201,763 451,648,720 + 76,553,043 + 16.95 
| SEU ae 304,542,3597~.,628)152, 6260 SS 10,267 —42.34 
1939 SSigi suas 403,103,791 “304,569,136 + 534,655 + 32.35 
Es ndceshy-dacoseld Pike 497,712,078. -~-403, 103,791 + 94608,287 + 23.47 
ithe Cae 26 745,400,656 498,179,057 +°247,221,599 +4 49.62 
ARR ea Roe 1,123,614,510 745,400,656 + 3'78;213,854 50.74 
ks ng cca 1,716,118,241 —1,123,614,510 + 592,503,731 52.73 
SERRE abe? Sy Ee 1,558,293,772 ldy715,949,906 —157,656,134  — 9.20 
aS ia 1,504,124.607  1,558,293,772 — 54,169,165 — 3.48 
| SED bat 491,982,318  1,502,798,630 —1,010,816,312 —67.26 





Cotton Ginned from 1946 Crop Prior to Sept. 16 


The Census report issued on Sept. 23, compiled from the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners, shows as follows#the@eumtber of bales 
of cotton ginned from the growth of 1946 prior to Sept. 16, 1946, and 
comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1945 and 1944. 


RUNNING BALES 
(Counting round as half bales and excluding linters) 








State— 1946 1945 1944 
TELE STE ae 8 Oe Bh EEA ETI ld ML * 1,248,545 1,021,517 1,824,262 
ESSA RIS enc figs BP 88,841. 144;106" 185,248 
EAGT RRS ie GER ES SITE SSL RTT ae BS Si 11,322 4,457 3,930 
RE AE Sn Tels rae hy chgere ee Baise Be bn BY Re 72,988 6,394 147,906 
(|S SRES RRR EI gels bee Soon Rean ew ey ek ws 2,770 4,497 6,825 
IE Ss pti cs csips cocapmtiros chasers he nodes Aalst Nests hte 141,349 115,760 188,371 
ERRATA Tig ia Fiat BB 5 omen Ma 91,973 95.295 178,090 
EES EE ee REE ck Abad BE 149,853 115,968 294,664 
RS TNE TTI eR Bey aes eae 6,594 ~ 3 49,676 
A a: SS WG EO Sa ok 6,674 479 189 
RB os a a 15,634 5,194 60,095 
Ria Fie Aad lg a es eS SE 3,663 1,247 23,182 
SE ET TON ES 145,130 82,884 188,358 
NE a Ok ciate hens oo Reiacdkthes oo de 1,384 85 39,583 
a REE EE ody ed ee eae Ni = 509,790 445,144 456,841 
Ee bara on ee ee 80 ‘4 1,304 


*Includes 171,641 bales of the crop of 1946. ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 1945-46, compared with 132,737 and 48,182 
bales of the crops of 1945 and 1944. 

_ The statistics in this report include 22 bales of ~American-Egyp- 
tion for 1946, 20 for 1945, and 175 for 1944; also included are no 
bales of Sea-island for 1946 none for 1945, and none for 1944. The 
ginning of round bales has been discontinued since. 1941. 

The statistics for 1946 in this report are subject to revision when 
checked against the individual returns of the ginners being trans- 





mitted by mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this season prior 


the Ohio River north to Parkersburg, W. Va., and to Sept. 1 is 532,762 bales. : 





Cotton Report As of Aug. 1 

A 9,290,000 bale cotton crop for 
the United States is forecast this 
year by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The indicated production 
is 3.1% or 275,000 bales above the 
small 1945 crop, but is 3%4 million 
bales below the 10-year average. 
This forecast in 500 pound gross 
weight bales is based on informa- 
tion as of Aug. 1. 


Prospective lint yield per acre, 
computed at 247.9 pounds com-— 
pares with 251.0 pounds harvested 
in 1945 and the 10-year average of 
243.2 pounds. If abandonment is 
equal to the 10-year average, the 
acreage for harvest this season 
would be around 17,991,000 acres. 
This is only 4.4% above last year’s 
harvested acreage which was the 
smallest since 1885. Unfavorable 
weather during the 1946 planting 
season limited the acreage m 
many areas. 


Generally favorable weather in 
June permitted chopping and 
much needed cultivating which 
had been delayed by a wet May. 
Stands, already generally below 
normal because of poor seed and 
wet soils, were further thinned in 
cleaning the fields of excess grass. 
The crop is later than usual espe- 
cially in North Georgia, Alabama, 
Oklahoma and parts of Arkansas. 
In the latter two States there is a 
marked variation in plant devel- 
opment. 

In Missouri, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see and the Western irrigated 
States weather during July was 
favorable and the crop made good 
progress. In Texas and Oklahoma, 
July rain was very light and 
drought conditions were becoming 
‘serious toward the end of the 
'month. In those States there was 
extensive shedding of early plant- 
ed cotton and a checking of 
growth of late cotton. In Louisi- 
ana, and the States east of the 
Mississippi River, July rains were 
frequent and generally heavy. In 
Louisiana and Mississippi crop 
| prospects were materially reduced. 

Boll weevil damage is a serjous 
threat in Central and Eastern 
parts of the Belt with reports on 
infestation mostly in excess of any 
| year since 1941. Frequent showers 
prevented dusting in most of these 
areas and also favored heavy veg- 
etative growth which increases the 
threat of weevil damages. In East- 
ern 'Pexas and Oklahoma, weevils 
are numerous, but damage has 
been limited by dry weather. 

No estimate of cottonseed pro- 
duction will be made until De- 
cember. However, if the ratio of 
lint to cottonseed should be the 
same as the average for the past 
5 years, production would be: 3,- 
781,000 tons. Production in 1945 
was 3,634,000 tons as compared 
with the 10-year average of 5,240,- 
000 tons. 

The report from the Bureau of 
the Census shows 161,825 bales of 
cotton ginned from the crop of 
1946 prior to Aug. 1, compared 
with 132,737 bales for 1945 and 


48,182 bales for 1944. 


Air Agreement Between 
U. S. and Lebanon 


An air transport agreement be- 
tween the United States and@ 
Lebanon was signed at Beirut on 
August 11, with Minister George 
Wadsworth signing on behalf of 
the U. S. Government, a State 
Department announcement of Aug. 


13 said. The advices added: 
“The agreement, which is sub- 

stantially the same as that signed 

between the United States and 


Egypt on June 15, will permit 
Pan American Airways to make 
commercial traffic stops at Beirut 
on its certificated route between 
the United States and India.” 
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Federal Reserve August Business Indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Sept. 27 its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory 
employment and payrolls, etc. The Board’s customary summary of 
business conditions to Sept. 15 appeared in our Oct. 24 issue, page 
2134, The indexes for July together with comparison for a month 
and a year ago follow: 

BUSINESS INDEXES 


1939 average = 100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average = 100 for construction contracts; 
1935-39 average = 100 for all other series 








Adjusted for Without 
Seasonal Variation Seasonal Adjustment 
. —--1946——_ 1945 —1946 1945 
Industrial production Aug July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
Total te nt *176 72 186 *178 173 188 
Manufactures— 
Total SER Se aes *182 177 194 *184 178 196 
Durable —_- Ot eas ee 06 202 239 *208 203 240 
Nondurable SY ae 162 156 157 *165 157 159 
Minerals ba A, SY ll 143 146 140 *146 149 143 
Construction contracts, yvalue— 
Total - va et UT 2 ‘. + 165 61 7 179 65 
Residential a a ee ‘ 7 161 24 7 162 24 
= 4 168 91 7 193 99 
Pactory employment— 
Total - Siecle Aes A "143.4 140.3 147.6 *144.6 140.8 148.7 
Durable goods Chea eb tettinis *165.1 160.7 187.5 "165.4 161.0 187.7 
Nondurable goods____.._____ *126.4 124.3 116.1 *128.3 124.9 117.9 
Factory payrolls— 
Mee > ees oa S bode + 260.5 267.3 
Durable goods_____.________ te we t 286.2 335.4 
Nondurable goods_____ , Kv ie t 235.3 200.6 
Freight carloadings_________ vis 141 139 128 145 143 132 
Department store sales, yalue— *289 273 200 *242 208 168 
Department store stocks, value + 222 182 T 222 169 


*Preliminary. tData not yet available. 


Note—Production, carloading, and department store sales indexes based on daily 
avérages. To cenvert durable manufactures, nondurable manufactures, and minerals 
indexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply 
durable by .379, nondurable by -469, and minerals by .152. 

Construction contract indexes based on 3-month moving averages, centered at second 
month, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Fastern States. To convert indexes to value 
figures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, resi- 
dential by $184,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 

, Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, and _payrolls index compiled 
by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 











(1935-39 average — 100) 
Adjusted for. Without 
Seasonal Variation Seasonal Adjustment 
1946 1945 «ss 1946—_ ~ 1945 
MANUFACTURES Aug. July Aug. , Aug. Juty Aug. 
Zron and stee]_----...-._.u. 183 179 155 183 179 155 
Ey Cais et a Sy 186 $178 161 «86 t178 161 
ETE ee CTT oy eee 195 190 164 95 i190 164 
: Open ee Sela e Spotl 169 168 142 169 168 142 
Electric PLS EGE NET: SS a 378 343 319 a ae 343 319 
si all ESI SEE SS *251 242 310 0251 242 310 
Transportation equipment ____ #245 244 405 *245 244 405 
Sees: 6 ee *185 179 142 *185 179 142 
Nonferrous metals and products *146 *143 165 "146 *143 165 
Smelting and refining______ *137 131 171 ~m 136 130 171 
Lumber and products______ ___ *131 129 107 ~-* 139 137 113 
ra oR EE I *121 121 98 »,°134 133 108 
Pus scien ene *151 144 124 *151 144 124 
Stone, clay and glass products *193 193 160 “#200 193 165 
0 SS SE RE ea 114 129 61 114 129 61 
Cement SO Fo Mange er * t 155 97 t 171 110 
ty a ae *147 147 110 *152 147 113 
Gypsum and plaster products *183 183 162 *185 183 162 
Abrasive and asbestos prod. "244 234 260 ~%244 234 260 
Textile and products._________ *159 143 134 *159 143 134 
Cotton consumption________ *149 127 123 149 127 123 
Rayon. deliveries_____ xs 229 233 213 229 233 213 
Wee Senttied t 142 127 + 142 127 
Leather products_________ 2 ; 103 108 + 101 107 
Tanning Sindh teegiioin t 99 98 + 93 97 
Cattle hide leathers______ + 117 112 + 110 109 
Calf and kip leathers_____ + 66 75 7 66 79 
Goat and kid leathers t 45 47 7 45 46 
Sheep and lamb leathers_ t 122 130 a. * 114 134 
are Sad TTA SL t 106 114 + 106 114 
Manufactured food products *147 159 138 *164 161 151 
Wheat flour Selepadenhatiotbiehbes t *139 130 : 7 *137 128 
Meatpacking ota a 138 165 133 122 154 119 
Other manufactured foods_._ *151 152 139 *172 160 154 
Processed fruits and veg._ *150 173 i01 *247 225 165 
Tobacco products__._______ P T 140 150 tT 145 155 
Cigars ; > : + 99 91 + 99 91 
Cigarettes ‘ SIDS t 181 195 ; 190 204 
Other tobacco products______ + 72 98 + 72 95 
Paper and products_____ ey *147 136 131 ¥147 136 131 
Paperboard eS AER 169 155 141 169 155 141 
Newsprint production_______ 83 84 72 igs 82 82 71 
Printing and publishing “ 129 124 111 123 115 107 
Newsprint consumption_____ 123 121 96 111 104 87 
Petroleum and coal products__ + + *240 t t *240 
Petroleum refining__ s 4% ; ee a a. baa Pm 
Gasoline taal a *145 *141 155 *145 #141 155 
Fuel oil ? “are . + 173 t + 173 
Lubricating oil ee + + 138 “ + + 137 
Kerosene wii + + 140 + t 135 
Coke as ’ t 160 153 + 160 153 
Byproduct ieosdaas t 155 148 + 155 148 
Beehive : prin abatay kell aeons *371 331 332 ‘371 331 332 
SETI ws 1 #935 233 265 "231 229 261 
Rayon —___ SEES I *259 255 222 #259 255 222 
Industrial chemicals... *390 388 368 *390 388 368 
Rubber * ee aa a, RS << SS *217 211 193 *217 211 193 
MINERALS 

a 2S roe Sener *150 153 146 *150 153 146 
Bituminous coal_..._.______ *156 159 144 *156 159 144 
ES TESTES ES *120 128 102 *120 128 102 
Crude petroleum______..____ *151 *154 152 *151 *154 152 
ARRAS SE” LOE Se + 98 105 wet 122 124 
5 | BaP ie aaa ae ee gas 282 295 289 

*Preliminary or estimated. fData not yet available. tRevised. 

FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
(1935-39 average = 100) 

| eee ee ae ee 152 145 128 152 145 128 
9 i SI eieeaee aes 184 177 167 “177 172 160 
MONON hee) ek eee ee 131 139 163 142 166 176 
oe | a a ee 118 166 115 me 135 109 
Forést products.___.__.-._ 157 153 133 “t65 153 140 
SS ere 162 164 166 243 263 249 
Mfisgelianeous ~~... 145 141 132 146 142 133 
Merchandise, I.¢.l.._--_____ 77 78 64 77 78 65 


‘NOTE—To convert coal and Miscellaneous indexes to points in total index, shown | 
in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal ‘by .213 and miscellaneous “by .548. 


Market Value of Stocks on N. Y. S. E. in Sept. 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Oct. 5, that as of 
the close of business on Sept. 30, there were 1,315 stock issues ag- 
gregating 1,750,250,158 shares listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, with a total market value of $66,863,605,035. This compares 
with the figures as of Aug. 30, of 1,309 issues aggregating 1,737,716,634 
shares; total market value $74,350,238,520. 


In making public the Oct. 5 announcement, the Exchange fur- 
ther said: 

As of the close of business Sept. 30, New York Stock Exchange 
member total net borrowings amounted to $407,924,764 of which 
$251,041,662 represented loans which were not collateralized by U. S. 
Gov’t issues. The ratio of the latter borrowings to the market value 
of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 0.38%. As the loans 
not collateralized by U. S. Gov’t issues include all other types of 
member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily exceed the precise 
relationship between borrowings on listed shares and their total 
market value. 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading in- 
dustrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 
for each: 








—— Sept. 30, 1946 
Market Value Av. Price 


—— Aug. 30, 1946 
Market Value Av. Price 
$ 








Group— $ $ 
[OS eS ees, ee A 990,179,963 24.60 1,149,328,559 28.59 
SID ae. siinin cen pena, Ya 4,473,461,629 34.43 5,229,875,613 40.31 
n,n ng ae ea aay Cer 904,997,714 17.85 1,052,043,184 20.75 
Building_____ meat. se ere 960,754,878 39.67 1,051,899,202 43.54 
Business and Office Equipment___- 612,340,948 45.94 668 498,613 50.15 
OSS IRE aR Se Se 8,475,562,267 65.92 9,205,055,405 72.66 
Electrical Equipment_______-____- 1,814,806,638 33.13 2,023,499,000 36.94 
Parm Machinery... _............. 862,572,571 60.58 964,617,189 67.74 
rg Ee ea ee 1,205, 494,868 22.74 1,397,399,014 26.22 
tal Mad. cate, iy 4,579,594,488 42.66 5,080,888,619 47.33 
_ ,, See SS a aie 73,825,255 31.87 86,183,462 37.21 
Land & Realty____-_ cinivapteblasnk- dete iciedibimaiaia 63,899,700 10.24 76,233,323 12.19 
I ici eats Mi nihice 2s os citaikedieson weston 300,335,410 29.96 340,293,826 38.03 
Machinery & Metals________--_~-__. 2,456,623,876 30.17 2,819,351,681 34.79 
Mining (excluding iron)__________ 1,876,038,803 29.08 2,060,866,165 32.03 
Paper & Publishing___.__________ 935,892,236 29.69 1,050,289,615 34.10 
SSA oe aa 7,780,079 ,744 36.390 8,479,723,967 40.21 
ERE ae a RR een 4,742,695,836 41.12 5,549, 453,287 48.12 
Retail Merchandising________-__-_ 4,760,340,750 39.61 §,131,093,018 42.94, 
Si Ae re A LOL. 774,583,121 65.71 848,306,608 71.97 
SAAD E ESR 56,233,681 20.90 67,245,580 24.99 
Ship Operating... .-- 105,621,152 24.26 125,433,014 28.81 
eee 2000 a Oene. 8 e 3,000,335,963 53.30 3,435 049 302 61.00 
al 5 he a CE 1,010,472,731 32.11 1,118,284,365 41.01 
NR A EE 2 1,543,391,169 53.17 1,721,186,113 59.30 
Transportation Services______-_--_~ 26,253,007 15.22 32,356,740 18.76 
Utilities: 

Gas & Electric (Operating) —_-_-- 3,308,620,016 32.66 3,492,920,996 35.65 

Gas & Electric (Holding) —-----~~ 1,790,044,648 18.49 2,028,637, 761 20.95, 

Communications________------. 4,344,108,042 98.08 4;617,083,607 104.32 

Miscellaneous Utilities_____----. 220,796,845 29.45 255,171,371 34.03 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad____-_~- 1,107,744,352 27.72 1,256,491 ,068 31,44, 
Foreign Companies_____.----~~-~-. 1,154,680,799 23,75 1,340,572,691 27.56 
Miscellaneous Businesses__--~-~--- 551,261,935 35.23 594,906,562 38.39 
All Listed Stocks... ...-..-...-.-~- 66,863,605,035 38.20 74,350,238,520 42.79 


We give below a two-year compilation of the total market value | 


and the avefage price of stocks listed on the Exchange. 


Average Average 
Market Value Price Market Value = 
a 1945— 
Sept. Sa 52,929,771,152 35.75 a } pn ghee wed toa 
3 ae 53,086,843,093 35.84 ee IS te 1580,988, 
Nov. 30__------ 72.729,703,313 46.13 
Nov. 30___-____ 53.591,644.063 36,14 aa 
eee 55,511,963,741 37.20 Dec.’ 31----—--- 73,765,250, 
1946— 

1945— i 78,467,733,341 48.61 
Sen: i. = 56,585,846,293 37,84 a Oe 74.164,.879,781 45.79 
Feb. 28________ 59.680,085,110 39.84 xr. :30_.....>. 77,.932.414,601 47.88 
Mar. 31_____-_- 57.383,487,905 38.15 ee. SO oo 80.943.361,516 49.22 
ee 61.496.723.658 40.68 ae 32, 84,043,436,932 50.44 
May 31________ 62.430,603,026 40.64 June 28__-.__-- 80.929.333,989 47.99 
June 30________ 62.636.685,716 40.68 Ee ae 719.132.265.907 46.04 
Suly 3i___.._._ 61.242.460,874 39.65 wer. 30... 74,350,238,520 42.79 
ie. S05... 64.315,140,586 41.56 Set. 36..._.__. 66,863,605,035 38.20 





Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Stock 
of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Sept. 16 that the 
following companies have reported changes in the amount of stock 
held as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 

Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Aldens, Inc., cum. pfd. 4%% ser.__---------------------- None 100 
Atlas Corp., common__-_-_--- — picigni itt cies wa cal 107,634 107,648 
Borden Co. (The), capital__—-~-- oa . ” 197,558 197,958 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale., Inc., common. aes r 4 10,000 3,600 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. (The), 7‘ cum. pfd. e achieg 5,764 5,774 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., common-____---~- 20,639 19,339 
Jewel Tea Cc., Inc., commen_..-_-.--~-- UNE ete ale 1,516 1,454 
Johnson & Johnson, common_-__-_-_--~-- ks gees eal kat 23,345 23,317 
Second preferred series A, 4%-~_- EVE eT, BRIS 1,067 1,066 
Kinney Co., Inc. (G. R.), $5 prior pfd. : one None 650 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons, Inc., 44%‘ pfd ape RAL SLE, None 650 
Marine Midland Corp., capital______-~- 3 epee 171.631 191,531 
National Cylinder Gas Co., common __. , 7 ee vile: 15,130 15,630 
National Distillers Products Corp., common_—-.__---_----+- 26 30 
Pip meeiee ae ds, Gee oa ee oo ee 8,484 11,184 
Purity Waters Cern., common... a eee 10,940 10,590 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Co., common-_-_-_-_-_~-_ Ur Re Toe 2,604 2,561 
Bitcinis-Gil Comp.; Comet. soc ike oes Sc ek 954,158 954,161 


The New York Curb Exchange made public on Sept. 20 the 
following changes in holdings of reacquired stock as reported to it 
by issuers of fully listed securities traded on that exchange: 


nares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 

Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp., common ___-___ __..._---- 631 632 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., A common____-_--____-_-~-- 9,521 9,395 
Equity Corp., $3 conv. -preferred_________._____-______-. ‘79,220 80,220 
RR TRIOS ESSE ALT ac a a Se ee 52,663 49,163 
Grocery Store Products Co., capital___..._______---.------ 79 81 
Hussmann-iigeuter ‘Co., $2.26 prd._____.....--._--.---- 275 500 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., common __-_-___- ; Ee 25 Mace 43,070 44,372 
International Utilitie; Corp., common__-_-__-_~ Sei jeden 1,000 None 
King-Seeley Corp., common_____--_..____-__- Pe BSR 782 2,182 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., A pfd.____-_------------ 1,245 1,675 
Morris Plan Corp. of America, common-_-_---_- ae atlas 159 161 
New York Merchandise Co., Inc., common__-__~--------~--- 134,431 134,881 
Tekan Goare Corm., B Gori mi. ..  ..--.- -......------ 256,168 256,368 
Russeks Fifth Avenue, Inc., common-__-_-_-~-~------~------- 12,948 None 


Popularity of 5c Air Mail 
Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Oct. 25 that the nickel 
air mail is fast becoming the na- 
tion’s mailing habit, according to 
figures received at the Post Office 
Department from Air Mail Field 
offices throughout the country. 
Based on reports from 30 of these 
offices, which handle 75% of the 
air mail business, 91,638,840 pieces 
of mail were handled during the 
first 15 days of October under the 
new 5-cent rate, as against 72,- 
454,680 the first half of Septem- 
ber, a jump of 19,184,160 or an 
average increase of 26.48%. Com- 
menting on the rise in air mail 
business, which he believes will 
continue, Postmaster General 
Robert E. Hannegan said: 

“From Oct. 27 to Nov. 2 we are 
celebrating Air Mail Week to 
bring to the attention of the 
Amercian people the advantages 
of air transport. The President of 
the United States has added to the 
significance of this event by pro- 
claiming this period as National 
Air Mail Week. 

“The response to 5-cent air mail 
has been most encouraging and 
I am sure that in the days ahead 
we can look forward to an unpre- 
cedented growth in this vital and 
dynamic field of mail transporta- 
tion.” 

Ceremonies incident to the re- 
duction in the air-mail postage 
rate to five cents an ounce in all 
territories of the United States 
and to members of the armed 
forces abroad, were marked on 
Sept. 25 in Washington, when a 
new five-cent air-mail postage 
‘stamp and an embossed air-mail 
stamped envelope in five-cent de- 
nomination, were placed on ex< 
clusive first-day sale at Washing- 
ton, D. C., post office. A novel 
“flying mail car’ winging over the 
nation’s original coast-to-coast 
airway, heralded the arrival of 
nickel air mail on Oct. 1. 


eg 
Holderness to Retire From 
St. Louis Bank—Joins Local 
Aviation Council 

Marvin E. Holderness, who will 
retire Jan. 1, 1947, as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, will become asso- 
ciated with the Aviation Council 
of Metropolitan St. Louis, Inc., as 
Executive Manager in October, 
according to a joint announce- 
ment made on Sept. 10 by Walter 
W. Smith, President of the First 
National Bank, and George B. 
Logan, President of the Aviation 
Council. Mr. Smith stated that 
the bank is contributing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Holderness for his 
unexpired term as “evidence of 
the Bank’s interest in developing 
aviation as a great industry in 
the St. Louis area,” and of the 
bank’s “desire to see the St. Louis 
area take its rightful place as the 
air center of America.” Mr. Hol- 
derness, who is Treasurer and 
Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Municipal Opera Asso- 
ciation, has a long record of avia- 
tion interests, including service on 
the Airport Commission appointed 
by the late Mayor Henry W. Kiel 
for the construction of Lambert- 
St. Louis Airport. Mr. Holderness 
entered the banking business as 
an Assistant Cashier of the First 
Savings Bank and Trust Co. of 
Nashville. In 1914 he became 
Vice-President of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis and con- 
tinued as Vice-President of the 
First National Bank when that in- 


stitution was founded in 1919 
through merger of two other 
banks with the Third National. 
Mr. Holderness has served as 
President of the Missouri Bankers 
Association and has held numer- 
ous other offices in that associa- 
tion and in the American Bankers 
Association. He was a founder of 
the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation of America, which he has 





also served as President. 
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i the accolade of civil- 
s 2 s St ti ti will receive ill 
; where and w 
Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages) Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics ized people everywhere and wil 
ices : i i wed little change in the ; : : s O 

M ’s computed bond pri and bond yield averages are The total production of soft coal sho ea tae United | Warn international | brigand £ 
given in the following table: week ended Oct. 26, 1946, and, according to estimates by the fate that awaits them. 

States Bureau of Mines, amounted to 12,465,000 net tons, as com- - n part in the 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES : : d 12.215.000 tons Although your own Pp : 

; pared with 12,510,000 tons in the preceding week an eld, dispensing of international jus- 

1946 tee gs ES SOL Areenee See in the week ended Oct. 27, 1945. During the calendar through: Oct. — i atean end, there xemaina, 

-S. ° . ; - ’ 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* | 26, 1946, the cumulative output of soft coal was yop ge A oan as you. emphasize, the task of 
Averages Bends rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. | 876,000 net tons, a decrease of 7% when compared with the 471,788, ting out justice to the German 
Mov. ‘5__...__ Stock Exchange Closed tons mined in the comparable period of 1945 through Oct. 27. iN iaatictn industrialists, politi- 

 Sageage 122.20 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.37 117.60 cones Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Oct. | m diviomatists and police of- 
em 12214 llet1 12104 11920 11602 11013 11219 11760 11982 | 26, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines was 1,296,000 tons, an Eee ene ait done Gk eet 
Poa. (ere ‘ ; ; " : increase of 93,000 tons (7.7%) over the preceding week. When com- | ficials w : iminals 

. a ARES 122.02 116.41 121.04 119.20 116.02 110.15 112.00 117.60 119.82 / ’ <f ‘ f 1945 th was|from the guilt of the crimin: 

i, We EL 121.92 116.41 121.04 119.20 116.02 109.97 112.00 117.60 119.82} pared with the output in the corresponding week o ere ho have already been dealt with 

4 iotL re 126.41 333.06 119.20 116.02 Aes.o7 ye 2. yes an increase of 38,000 tons, or 3.0%. The calendar year to date ae pete den that. these remaining 
* i hie 21.83 116.41 121.04 119.20 116.02 110. ; ; ; nding perio ; ! 
Zo------- 121.77 116.41 121.04 119.20 116.02 110.15 112.00 117.60 120.02 an increase of 8.7% when compared with the corresponding p malefactors played their miser= 
ee 121.77 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.19 . ; l 1 1 levels no 
, es at lower levels. 
RR 121.55 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.52 112.19 117.80 120.02 , _| able ro 4 
wanes 121.36 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.52 11237 117.80 12002|,, The Bureau also reported that the pottmnaiee Pe yng” x eo 2 what you say concerning the 
| Fae 121.36 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.19 117.80 120.02) hive coke in the United States for the week ende ct. 26, ’| method through which these re- 
ae 121.43 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.37 117.80 120.02| showed a decrease of 2,100 tons when compared with the output for maining criminals are to be 
» . 
- 2 131.43 116.61 121.06 119.20 -— sena6 33.37 117.80 — the week ended Oct. 19, 1946; but it was 51,200 tons more than for brought to justice. The recom- 
1Z...-:- 121.45 116.61 121.04 119.20 116.22 110.34 112.37 117.80 119.82| the corresponding week of 1945. mendations which you make in 
—— 12120 11661 1alo4 liso ilar iiost iisay 22780 119-82| ssTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE | {hie regard, coming as they do 
SEER 121.20 116.61 121.04 119.00 116.41 110.34 112.37 117.60 119.82 (in Net Tons) ? experience at Nuern- 
Aeicis... 121.11 116.61 120.84 119.20 116.41 110.15 112.19 117.60 119.82 Jan. 1 to Date | OUt of your expe A rgp 3 naa 
eee og cw 12.19 117.60 119.82 Oct. 26, Oct id” Oct.27, Oct 26, Oct-27, | berg, will be given carefu 
Jats eth j ‘ . . 15 © 112. 7. , . 26, .19, . 27, . 26, - 27, : ‘essa 

10 13.08 iis4i 12004 liseo ileal 1103e 11200 lives iissa|  Bitummous coal and lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1940 | sideration. 

9_______ 121.05 116.61 121.25 118.80 116.61 110.34 112.37 117.80 119.82| Total, including mine tuel__ 12,465,000 12,510,000 12,215,000 438,876,000 471,788,000 

Fett 121.08 116.80 121.25 118.80 116.61 110.34 112.37 117.80 119.82| Daily average ___.-__.______ 2,078,000 2,085,000 2,036,000 1,751,000 1,866, 8 

, bn 121.02 116.80 121.25 119.00 116.61 110.34 112.37 117.80 120.02 *Subject to current adjustment. Sept. as a es 10/ 

S-—----- 121.02 116.80 121.25 119.00 116.61 110.52 112.56 117.80 120.02 

_ ST eee 121.05 116.61 121.25 119.00 116.61 110.34 112.56 117.80 119.82 ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 7 A 

~ weer 120.77 116.80 121.25 119.00 116.61 110,52 112.37 118.00 120.02 (In Net Tons) Hig er alia ¥@ar £0 

es hivciti 120.70 116.61 121.25 119.00 116.61 110.34 112.37 118.00 119.82 | Week Ended Helenta? Vier to Date~——~ hee ges | 

We ace 120.83 116.61 121.25 119.00 116.61 110.34 112.37 117.80 119.82 tOct.26, §Oct.19,  Oct.27. Oct. 26. Oct. 27, Oct. 30, Sales of the gas utility industty 

Gept. 27.______ 121.08 116.61 121.04 119.00 116.61 110.15 112.37 117.80 119.82| pPennaAnthracite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 940 bys" ultimate consumers in Septem 
,___PERNEEES 121.14 116.61 121.04 119.00 116.61 110.52 112.75 117.80 119.61] *Total incl. coll. fuel 1,296,000 1,203,000 1,258,000 49,933,000 45,938,000 42,658,000 ao totaled 1,948.132.000 therms,. 
BB... 121.80 117.20 121.46 119.41 117.00 111.44 113.89 118.00 120.22| +Commercial produc. 1,246,000 1,157,000 1.210.000 48,008,000 44.169.000 40,525,000] be gt Pr apetorning 
6... 122.52 118.00 122.29 120.02 117.80 112.19 114.46 118.60 120.84] Beehive Coke— ; “ > 857.900 | 22 increase of 11.8% ov 

Aug. 30__.____ 122.92 118.40 122.71 120.43 118.00 112.37 114.85 118.80 121.25 | United States total 112,500 114,600 63,400 3,461,800 ~ 4,460,000 2,857, 1,743,276,000 therms in the com= 
| ASS 123.30 118.40 122.92 120.84 118.20 112.37° 115.04 119.00 121.46 *Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized parable month last year, the 
* ae 123.49 118.40 122.92 120.63 118.20 112.37 115.24 119.00 121.25| operations. t+Excludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. ‘American Gas Association re= 
| Serra 123.49 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.24 119.00 121.46 . eee N 1 ane ieee 
icinisties 123.45 118.60 323.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.25 | ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, ported he al a plese it 

Suly 26_.__.. 123.77 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 , tion’s index of to ¥: 
hel lot. 123.83 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 (The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and oe ae sales stood at 179.4% of the 1935- 
12__----_ 124.14 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.60 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46| ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 1939 average. For the 12 months 
25. 124.24 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.82 119.20 121.46 | and State sources o: of final annual returns from the operators. ) ding Sept. 30, 1946, sales of util-- 

June 28... __ 124.11 118.80 -123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 | — Week Ended Payee rms Z sud wt Ea 95 905,475,000) 

May 31... 123.09 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04) oe ea A 1940 Stee a decline of 0.9% under 

Apr, :26-.__-__ 124.33- 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04/,0,.005 = 358.000 375.000 400,000 ales of 26147,181,000 therms a 

Mar, 29....... 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 | alaska ____._-_-.______..__- 7,000 agen aides cen Fret ih gaa 

Wek. 81.2... 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 | Arkansas__._________-__________ 35,000 39,00 170.000 | 9-2" ° ; 

Colorado -_____--___- scemeeceneenstene 151,000 150,000 Manufactured gas sales during 

Jan. 2$_.....- 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 | Sibak aud torts Cardlina 22 . 1000 pets PS os pgp ps9 

High 1946..-_ 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50} Mlinmois __---__________-__---__. 1,428,000 ner oy ‘aol ot ah 19.4% phasis etn 

Low 1946.____ 120.70 116.41 120.84 118.80 116.02 109.97 112.00 117.60 119.61 | Indiana __-._____'--__-_________ 597,000 ae 34000 | therms, a gain Of 15.1% 

binder tn | lows —————_________  SaEUeenes Ri. 4 bere 135,000 |Of 133,134,000 therms in ype mer 

wens nd Kansas and Missouri___....____ : . UU n P 

Nov. 5, 1945__ 123.17 116.61 120.63 119.41 116.61 109.97 113.12 116.61 120.02| Kentucky Eastern. --772277 772 1.174.000 1,168,000 124,000 | ber, 1945. Sales in the 12 ee 

2 Years Ago | Kentucky—Western ___-__- a---- 392,000 a +e oe [ended Sept. 30, 1946 amounted to 

38,000 ‘ s 
Nov. 4, 1944-.. 119.55 112.75 118.40 116,80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 | ee one ye 33:000 : 21000 ao iar cons pp ty aera rmate 
| Montana (bituminous and lignite) 82,000 99, ~_ we aR Se Ai 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES New Mexico_____ ee er 25,000 30,000 pen sold in the preceding 12-month 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) North and South Dakota (lignite) 84,000 bears 272 000 period. The Association’s index of 
1946— U.S. Avge. [oe ig. seagate Palate ee eee wee 66,000 | manufactured gas sales stood at 
y 4 * & eS i tetbiinciitatitiegy Ghet.ab inte af, ater “ 

averages Bondo ates Aas an A agg SOE B Ofalts, | Pennsylvania (bituminous) ————— 2 988.000 2975-009 1,089,000 | 141'3% of the 1935-1939 average. 

wy E---—-— Stock Exchange Closed | Peene (attnmindes une ligaite) "1,000 1,000 2,000| Sales of mixed gas in Septem 
, SEES) Se 1.56 2.82 2.60 2.69 2.84 3.15 2.04 2.77 DOP) eee a a 135,000 163,000 115,000 ber, 1946 were 78,589,000 therms; 
ee ee oe oa” | | 8 8M: 8 2 le 377,000 390,000 255,000 | 5 gain of 25.5% over sales of 62,- 
EER 157 6 2830 2600 «6-269 2850 3.16 3.05 = 2.77 =: 2.66 | washingion ...... OS 19,000 21,000 27,000 00 therms in the same montis 

Oct, SB... 158 862.83 0 6©626006=6.2.69 285 8603.16 3.06 2.77 2.66| tWest Virginia—Southern__----—- 2,318,000 2,176,000 aan. 608 629,00 — pordern ge 
ey 159 283 260 269 285 3.17 3.06 2.77 2.66) tWest Virginia—Northern.______- 958,000 852,000 510,000 | last year. ixed gas ‘we 

See 159 283 260 269 285 3.17 3.06 2.77 2.66 | Wyoming ee Tee Cinta EE 194,000 181,000 i” | the 12 months re ae _. 
ee a 1.59 2.83 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.16 06 2.77 -65 | $Other Western States__...__.__- sa re 1,218,7% erm 
Se 160 283° 260 269 285 316 3.06 2.77 2.65| a jerry ee an 1946 be With  1.171.694,000 
a 1.60 2.82 2.60 2.69 2.84 3.15 3.05 2.77 2.65 Total bituminous and lignite___ 12,510,000 12,250,000 2th compared — ’ gs, Th 
24_-_____ 1.62 2.82 2.60 2.69 2.84 3.14 3.05 2.76 2.65 | tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; and therms, an increase of 4.0%. e 
23_---__- 163 6282 62.600 2.69 2-840 3.14 3.04 2.76 = 2.65 | on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. ?Rest of Svate, including tne September, 1946 index of mixed 
22_______ 1.63 2.82 2.60 2.69 2.84 3.15 3.05 2.76 2.65 Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. {Includes Arizona anc sas sales stood at 173.1% of the 
| Seana daall 163 282 260 269 284 315 3.04 2.76 2.65| Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. gas sales ste A 
ian. oo. See 320 “350° 328 3.15 304 296 3.68 , . : “ae 1935-1939 average. 
48__-.__- 1.63 282 2.60 2.69 284 3.15 3.04 2.76 2.65 | Stocks and Consumption of Bituminous Coal Soles of natural gas to ultimate 
47_....... 162 282 260 269 284 3.15 3.04 2.76 2.66) x . : z : ’ , . _1 were . 
eee 1.63 2.82 2.60 2.69 2.83 3.15 3.04 2.77 2.66 | _ Stocks of bituminous coal in consumers hands on “ge J vere |consumers for September totaled 
, | Ene 1.64 2.82 2.60 2.70 2.83 3.15 3.04 2.77 2.66 | estimated at 52,367,000 tons, which was an increase oO: 1% — 1,718,991,000 therms, representing 
poner Stock Exchange Gsea - 2 088-316 3.05 2.77 2.66 | those of one month before, Dan H. Wheeler, Deputy Solid Fuels Ad- a’ gain of 11.1% over sales of 1, 
eo ie. “as = 2.70 284 3.16 3.05 2.77 266| Ministrator announced on Nov, 1. Stocks on Oct. 1 were, however, 547,513,000 therms in the same 
10." 165 «2830 «261 02710283) 3153.06 2.77 2.66 | 10.5% below those on April 1, before the strike in the soft coal — month last year. For. the.42 
s— 16 G62 28) 211 ia2 315 30 ite Zan | When they were estimated at 58,531,000 tons. On Oct. 1, 1945, stocks | DOTth, cnded Sept. 30, 1946 sales 
en ° ° ° . O24 e .f5 2 | s 
ila 165 282 259 270 282 3.15 304 2.76  2.65| Of soft coal totaled 53,350,000 tons. : . lof natural gas were 22,574,470,000 
$..-.-~- 165 6 26l 29 62700 | =6282 0 3.14 3032.76 2.65 | At the end of September the average days’ supply was approxi- therms, equivalent to a loss of 
rena 167 281 230 270 282 31% 30 248 265 | mately 37, as against 36 days’ supply on Sept. 1. Electric power util- | }'4 from sales of 22,894,660,000 
2... 168 282 259 2.70 282 315 3.04 275 266) ities had on Oct. 1 an average of 70 days’ supply, which was an in- |iherms in the like month a year 
eS 1.67 2.82 2.59 2.70 2.82 3.15 3.04 2.76 2.66 crease of 2.9% increase over the days supply on Sept. 1. Average earlier. The Association's index 

Sept. 27...~--- 1.65 2.82 2.60 2.70 2.82 3.16 3.04 2.76 2.66| days’ supply of by-product coke ovens increased 9.5% during the of September natural gas sales 

tal — pei yr — aa. pt ee ~~ yy month of September; that of steel and rolling mills increased 2. ce stood at 184.1% of the 1935-1939 
Ce a ae ae cose ew ° . Soe . <- Us ° . a } ~ A e a oO ~ . 
ili cnate-se 1.58 2.75 2.54 2.65 2.76 3.05 2.93 2.72 2.61 | of cement mills, 17.1%; of other industrial ogg Dame! tea hs Veep average. } } 

Ans. 1.55.. 2.73 2.52 2.63 2.75 3.04 2.91 2.71 2.59 | railroads, 7.1%. Retail dealers had an average 0 ays pply | A therm is a unit of measure- 
ost EB Fh Bet Bea ae Gas hyp 398] Oct. 1, a decrease of 14.3% below that of September 1. ment of gas supply which takes 
Sea ; : 2. ; ; ; ; I = ; ; 
—... 151 2.72 250 261 2.74 303 289 270 258 Consumption of soft coal during the month. of og ay bade into account variation in heating 
Te emadespes 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.6% 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.59 | estimated at 42,424,000 tons, which was 2.1% greater than the Augu value. One therm is approximate— 

[—; ae 1.49 2.73 2.50 2.60 2.73 3.03 2.87 2.69 2.58 | burn of 41,565,000 tons. There was an increase in retail dealer de- ly equivalent to 190 cubic feet of 
——— ia? 271 348 aap Zao 304 287 269 2.58 | liveries of 10.2% in September over those of August. manufactured gas, 120 cubic feet 
{ae 1.47 271 248 289 2.72 303 285 269 288 - 95 cubic feet of 
rae 146 271 249 259 2:72 304 286 269 258 : _ of nan gas, or cu 

dene 38 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 2 iven in the New York “Sun”: |natural gas. 

May 31_______ 148 2.71 251 258 2.73 3.03 284 270  2.60| Truman Thanks Jackson = Fo litigation approaching this, 

Apr. 26------- 145 2.70 249 259 2.73) 3.00 283 2.68 2.60| For Nuernberg Role the first international criminal as- Mood *s Daily 

eee, 99 — = 136 2.660 2460 2.54 2682.94 2.78 2.64 °2.55| President Truman on Oct. 17|size in ‘history, ever was at- y 

FPeb. 21 we wee ten 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 accepted the resignation of ASsso- tempted. Co di Index 

ae 3S. 13t 62.70 2:50 2.59 2.70 2.99 «2.87 2.68 §8=— 2.55 | ciate Justice Robert H. Jackson “For my own: part I have no| mmo 

High 1946____ 168 283 261 2.71 285 3.17 3.06 2.77 267,as chief United States counsel of hesitancy in declaring that the weiscday: tut. 400: 348.2 

Low 1946_____ 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 the International Military Tri-| historic precedent set at Nuern- Wednesday, Oct. 30 342.2 

1 year Ago | bunal in a letter in which he ex-| berg abundantly justifies the ex- Thursday, Oct. 31 Pres 
Nov. 9, 1945-- 1.54 2.82 2.62 2.68 = 2.82 3.17 3.00 2.82 2.65 | pressed “my heartfelt thanks and penditure of effort, prodigious as cay Slee ai 356.4 

2 Years Ago the thanks of the nation for the}though it was. The precedent a Monday, Nov. 4____- 357.5 
Nov, 4, 1944-- 1.87 3.02, 2.73 2.81 03.01" 13.54 3.30 ' 299° 2.70; great service which you have|comes basic in the coped Tuesday, Nov. 5 tip 

*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond | rendered.” Saying that he had | law of the future. The prac ys Two weeks eae, Oct. ORs dave oakin =e 

(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average | studied the report submitted by | established and the results| Month ago, : as seach 

devel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merély serve to | Wr. Jackson on Oct. 7 concerning | achieved place international law ven hs le Regge; reg 

illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement the prosecution of major Nazi war|on the side of peace as against om’ Jat SOs. eu an 252.8 

of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market: | criminals at Nuernberg, the Preési-'| eggressive ee nc ‘nat the. ver-:| 194 SS a Sa, ie eee ee 

NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given.in the Sept. 5, to46 | Gent said, according to Associated | I am. convince a Low, Jan. 2_-_- aan 
fssne’of the “Chronicle” on page 1321. 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Oct. 26, 1946, Decreased 2,800 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Oct. 26, 1946, 
was 4,729,800 barrels, a decrease of 2,800 barrels per day from the 
preceding week. It was, however, an increase of 456,800 barrels per 
day over the 4,273,000 barrels produced daily during the week ended 


Oct. 27, 1945. The daily average figure, as estimated by the United 
States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for the month of October, 
1946 was 4,771,000 barrels. Daily production for the four weeks 
ended Oct. 26, 1946, averaged 4,734,104 barrels. The Institute’s 
statement further adds: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
gmately 4,758,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,863,000 
tharrels of gasoline; 2,055,000 barrels of kerosene; 5,710,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 7,728,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. during the 
week ended Oct. 26, 1946; and had in storage at the end of the week 
86,423,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 21,607,000 bar- 
rels of kerosene; 65,499,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 60,872,000 
fharrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 




















State Actual Production 

*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 

Calculated @bles Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. Oct. 26, Previous Oct. 26, Oct. 27, 

October Oct. 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
**New York-Penna.__ 48,200 50,600 — 200 51,350 46,700 
BE -tcieeuinininatdipmiahas Ae? dae } ee : 150 
**West Virginia____-. 8,400 8,100 — 550 8,200 8,150 
**Ohio—Southeast —_ 7,600 5.650 150 5,700 4,700 
Ohio—Other_____.-- 2,450 — 50 2,400 3,300 
sO ae 19,000 18,600 — 150 18,750 13,850 
IE dias aicsncebalaieront 214,000 204,250 — 300 206,050 211,650 
mentucky ......... 30,000 30,050 — 250 30,400 29,900 
MGISIBED «5 onc, one we ees 47,000 45,900 + 400 47,100 44,250 
EE OSES 800 +750 eats 750 800 
Kansas __--__ TRE 8 3 264,000 270,000 +280,350 + 13,300 271,500 264,950 
mMklahoma --_------~. 384,000 353,625 7355,850 + 2,200 354,400 367,500 

“Texas— 

District I........ Je 19,450 abeiads 19,450 hittin 
District. Ti... 144.800 eae 145,200 eiiegeis 
Diets Be ......~ 449,300 ploate 450,950 Sanaa 
District TV......... 214,360 a 214,900 PR s..< 
IE T obecwiaes 39,800 STS 39,900 aeicn 
Mast Tetas........ 316,000 been 317,100 eas 
Other Dist. VI..-- 102,450 sieeaen 102,600 licesnka 
District VII-B ____ 33,500 a 0: 33,400 Pb TalRA 
District VII-C._ 27,450 ; = 27,400 mete 
District VIII__ ~~ 484.650 eunitinis 485,400 paiaes 
District IX ......... 129,700 miele’ 129,600 a 
py! a 84,950 nae 84,950 ane a 
Total Texas... ~~ 2,120,000 $2,064,032 2,046,350 -.-. 2,050,850 1,711,700 
WNorth Louisiana... 88,350 — 850 88,950 68,000 
Coastal Louisiana... 305,600 pre as 305,600 285,000 
Total Louisiana___~ 383,000 436,000 393,950 — 850 394,550 353,000 
Askanseeas ..--....-.. 77,000 80,284 73,200 — 150 73,500 75,250 
DEISEIIGIOE  dednnnons 60,000 75,950 — , 300 75,050 52,450 
ES Ea 2,000 1,050 cael 1,000 100 
New Mex.-So. East...) 100,000 106,000 99,100 Rite t 99,100 99,500 
New Mexico—Other-_j 450 Sie sit 450 400 
, 100,000 109,400 — 1,200 108,850 101,900 
ee 24,000 24,150 — 700 24,250 20,300 
2 | a 32,000 38,550 - 950 37,900 19,100 
‘California ......-.--~- 850,000 £842,500 865,100 —15,100 872,000 843,400 
Total United States 4,771,000 4,729,800 — 2,800 4,734,104 4,273,000 
“**Pennsylvania Grade (included above)__— 64,350 — 600 65,250 59,550 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
‘Premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of October. As requirements 
gnay be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau's estimated requirements 
“to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
eestimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 
“$s mixed with crude oi] in the field. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Oct. 24, 1946. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Oct. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
‘includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
:shutdowns were ordered for from 7 to 10 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
Yor 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
eoperate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


“CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED’ 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 


AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED OCT. 26, 1946 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 


Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline tFinish'd 








tStks. of {Stks. 





% Daily Crude Runs Product’n and Stocks GasOil of 
Refin'g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 

District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
Wast Coast ......... 99.5 713 85.0 1,982 20,175 9,335 24,239 12,458 
-Appalachian— 

District No. 1... 76.3 95 66.4 301 2,379 517 632 362 

District No. 2... 84.7 52 83.9 190 755 72 133 257 
. | ie SS . ee 87.4 824 94.7 2,907 15,060 2.811 8,877 5,681 
©kla., Kans., Mo... 78.3 361 77.0 1,404 8,702 1,325 3,411 1,296 
Inland Texas ~.-.--- 59.8 231 70.0 894 2,87 476 640 726 
‘Texas Gulf Coast..... 89.2 1,171 95.5 3,270 13,256 3,875 10,585 8,027 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 97.4 361 112.5 1,118 4,778 1,855 3,740 2,280 
No. La. & Arkansas... ‘4555.9 60 47.6 163 1,684 347 470 218 
BWocky Mountain— 

District No. 3..--.. 19.0 <r 69.2 23 83 15 41 40 

District No. 4... 70.9 123 74.5 322 1,344 209 546 738 
Walters setnns.nnn 85.5 758 76.3 2,289 15,332 770 12,185 28,849 
‘Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis Oct. 26, 1946. 85.8 4,758 85.6 14863 *86,423 21,607 65,499 60,872 
‘Total U. S. B. of M. 

basis Oct. 19, 1946. 85.8 4,779 86.0 14,874 85,930 21,207 64,761 60,512 
®.S. B. of M. basis 

Oct. 27, 1945......- 4,791 15,347 74,514 13,192 44827 46,547 


*Includes unfinished gasoline stock of 8,657,000 barrels. Includes unfinished 
wWasoline stocks of 8,645,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
‘transit and in pipe lines. §In addition there were produced 2,055,000 barrels of 
kerosine, 5,710,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 7,728,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil in the week ended Oct. 26, 1946, which compares with 1,890,000 
barrels, 5,666,000 barrels and 7,509,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 1,723,000 barrels, 4,919,000 barrels and 8,982,000 barrels, respectively, in the 
‘week ended Oct. 27, 1945. 


Trading on New York Exchanges | 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Oct. 
30 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Oct. 12, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 


sion, 
figures. 


lot transactions) totaled 2,695,231 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 


Total sales 


Except for the Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 


they are registered— 


Total purchases 
Short sales 


Total purchases 
Short sales 
Total sales 

Total purchases 


Short sales. 


Total sales 

4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


Total sales 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 


Total sales 


they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales : 
Total sales 


Total purchases 
Short sales 


Total purchases 


+Other sales 


4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 

Total sales 


Customers’ short sales 
§Customers’ other sales 


Total purchases 


Total sales 


the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


rules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 


of the total transactions on the Exehange of 8,676,030 shares. 
compares with member trading during the week ended Oct. 5 of 
1,754,920 shares, or 15.79% of the total trading of 5,556,880 shares. 


On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended Oct. 12 amounted to 584,390 shares or 14.44% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 2,024,035 shares. 
ended Oct. 5 trading for the account of Curb members of 421,630 
shares was 15.42% of the total trading of 1,367,295 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED OCT. 12, 1946 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Accounts of Odd-Lot 


co EF EE eee 
2, Other transactions initiated on the floor— 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Sete. 


ie i es 


a a a ee ee a ee ee 


Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Oct. 12 (in round- 


shares, which,amount was 15.54% 
This 


During the week 


Total for Week 1% 


352,590 
8,323,440 


8,676,030 


1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 


894,220 
176,180 
732,550 


908,730 10.39 


wr tietiemenesnibian 140,810 
27,100 
145,630 


172,730 1.81 
252,795 
34,430 
291,516 


325,946 3.34 


m<epnaemebiee 1,287,825 
237,710 
1,169,696 





1,407,406 15.54 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED OCT. 12, 1946 


Total for Week t% 
21,965 
2,002,070 


2,024,035 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactlons of speciatists in stocks in which 


215,960 
6,555 
194,140 


200,695 10.29 
20,460 

2,300 
22,500 





24,800 1.12 
78,610 

1,100 
42,765 


43,865 3.03 
315,030 

9,955 
259,405 





269,360 14.44 


C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 


0 
88,364 
88,364 


92,224 


*The term ‘‘members”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
+Round-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 





Money in Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in cir- 
culation after deducting the 
money held in the U. S. Treasury 
and by Federal Reserve Banks 
and agents. The figures this time 
are those of Sept. 30, 1946, and 
show that the money in circula- 
tion at that date (including of 
course, that held in bank vaults 
of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system) was $28,506,662,- 
707, as against $28,447,643,163 on 
Aug. 31, 1946, and $27,825,550,- 
737 on Sept. 30, 1945, and com- 
pares with $5,698,214,612 on Oct. 
31, 1920. Just before the out- 
break of the first World War, that 
is, on June 30, 1914 the total was 
$3 459,434,174. 





New TVA Head Named 


The new Chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, who will 
replace David E. Lilienthal, newly 
appointed Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Chairman, is to be Gordon 
R. Clapp, formerly TVA General 
Manager. Mr. Clapp, according 
to a Washington dispatch of Oct. 
28 to the New York “Times,” was 
credited by the President with a 
large share of the TVA success, 
and added that “his appointment 
and service mean a continuation 
of the superior performance in 
the public service that has char- 
acterized TVA in the past.” For 
the post of General Manager of 
TVA, to be vacated by Mr. Clapp, 
the President has named George 


F. Gant, who has been director 





of personnel for TVA, 


Lend-Lease Report ef. 
Total Supplied by U. S. 


Figures released by the office 
of the Lend-Lease Administrator, 
Chester T. Lane, on Oct. 17, Zave 
a tabulation by nations of. the 
wartime supplies shipped by the 
United States under the -Lend- 
Lease program, which made a to- 
tal expenditure up to V-J Day af 
$49,096,125,000, according ~to a 
special dispatch from Washington 
to the New York “Times.” The 
Soviet Union, which has reéently 
been asked by this government 
to send a mission here to*settle 
her Lend-Lease account, led ih air- 
craft with a total of 14,505 two- 
engine and one-engine bombers, 
pursuit planes and transports. She 
also far outstripped all other Al- 
lies in the number of motor. vehi- 
cles received, the total being 478,- 
899, or more than half of all, vehi- 
cles shipped to Allies. 

Great Britain was second in air- 
craft, the “Times” report con- 
tinued, with 10,658 of all ,types, 
including 851 four-engined bomb- 
ers of which Russia had not re- 
ceived any since she did not en- 
gage in strategic bombing. In mo- 
tor vehicles Britain received a 
total of 94,912, with 117,300 for 
India. The “Times” advices con- 
tinued: 

Great Britain headed the list in 
ordnance and ammunition, having 
received a total of $1,953,291,000 
worth. Russia was second with 
$814,472,000. Other large recipi- 
ents were China, $22,972,000; In- 
dia, $258,653,000; Australia, $114,- 
519,000, and Egypt, $358,265,000. 

The United Kingdom was also 
first in tanks furnished, the total 
being 12,755, of which 10,412 were 
mediums. Russia received 7,537, 
of which 5,797 were mediums. 
India received 2,201; Egypt, 4,052; 
French Africa, 1,791; Italy, 2,027; 
Latin America, 803. 

Other aircraft shipment figures 
showed 1,168 for China; 4,364 for 
India; 2,741 for Australia; 3,493 
for Egypt; 1,266 for South Africa; 
2,070 for Canada; and 2,131 for 
Latin America. In motor vehicles 
China received 13,597; Egypt, 43,- 


704; Australia, 57,183. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Oct. 
30 a summary of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
'of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
| ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange for the 
week ended Oct. 19, continuing 
a series of current figures being 
published by the Commission. The 
figures are based upon reports 
filed with the Commission by the 
odd-lot dealers and specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Oct. 19, 1946 














Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
*“(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders... -----~- 40,473 
Number of shares__.-..--~--~ 1,198,755 
Delles VEO? .ccceviteenws $44,140,774 
Odd-lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales___- 424 
*Customers’ other sales___- 26,052 
Customers’ total sales___- 26,475 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales__-—- 16,636 
*Customers’ other sales____ 795,903 
Customers’ total sales__—- 812,539 
Pie? VOUS ino. cnencenie $31,046,222 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short Ghee enna 0 
?1Other gales ......-...—-—- 154,940 
"Total: SEINE. o..cncccswen son 154,940 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares___-..--~~ 547,570 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
ported with “‘other sales.” 

+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position whieh 





is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales,” > 
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Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$109,365,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $109,385,000 for the week ending Oct. 31,1946, as reported 
by “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 98% above the pre- 
vious week, 25% above the corresponding week of last year, and 1 % 
above the previous four-week moving average. The report issued on 
Oct. 31, went on to say: : 

Private construction this week, $75,090,000, is 151% above last 
week and 11% above the week last year. Public construction, $34,- 
295,000, is 35% above last week and 68% greater than the week last 
year. State and municipal construction, $30,530,000, 27% above last 
week, is 200% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $3,765,000, 
is 203% above last week and 63% below the week last year. 

Total engineering construction for the 44-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $4,571,618,000, which is 151% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1946 totals $2,776,636,000, which is 244% above that for 
1945. Public construction, $1,794,982,000 is 77% greater than_the 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas State 
and municipal construction, $1,236,654,000 to date, is 297% above 1945. 
Federal construction, $558,328,000, dropped 21% below the 44-week 
total of 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 


the 1945 week are: 
wom ae Oct. 31, 1946 Oct. 24,1946 Nov. 1, 1945 


Total U. S. Construction--_-_-_- $109,385,000 $55,203,000 $87,798,000 
Private Construction ~__.--~-~- 75,090,000 29,871,000 67,439,000 
Public Construction -_---~--- 34,295,000 25,332,000 20,359,000 
State and Municipal-_-_----- 30,530,000 24,090,000 10,192,000 
ODOT os niin ee ams asse— a 3,765,000 1,242,000 10,167,000 
In the classified construction groups, waterworks, sewerage, 
earthwork and drainage, bridges, highways, industrial buildings, 


commercial buildings, public buildings, and unclassified construction 
gained this week over the previous week. Five of the nine classes re- 
corded gains this week over the 1945 week as follows: sewerage, 
bridges, highways, industrial buildings, and earthwork and drainage. 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $17,318,- 
000, and is made up of $17,018,000 in State and municipal bond sales 
and $300,000 in corporate securities. New capital for construction 
purposes for the 44-week period of 1946 totals $2,954,108,000, 72% 
more than the $1,718,931,000 reported for the corresponding period of 
1945. 


Commercial Paper Outstanding on Sept. 30 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
commercial paper dealers show a total of $147,600,000 of open market 
paper outstanding on Sept. 30, 1946, compared with $141,600,000 on 
Aug. 30, 1946, and $111,100,000 on Sept. 28, 1946, the bank reported on 
Oct, 14. - 

The following are the totals for the last two years: 








1946— Q 1945— $ 
ga sanmeneee Mee Oe oe 111,100,000 
(BSF RO met I ie 110,200,000 
I RD 106,800,000 
Rd aac li ne em $0 100,800,000 
aaa 124,060,000 May 31...._...__._....----. 102,800,000 
Apr. 30 Race ne «tv ic. 2 eS 118,600,000 
eR A 171,500,000 Mar. 30______--______-______ 146,700,000 
RR Ss oe 178,200,000 “Feb. 28 Ye ARs — eae 157,300,000 

| Ray aera Ree a ,400, 
me a 166,000,000 

1945— aE re ,000, 
SSSR are spn ees Wer, 9... 166,900,000 
ee ca NIRS i a aD 141,700,000 
Oct. 31 BN RE OT Seaeenes. Sep. $6... 140,800,000 








Non-Ferrous Metals — Foreign Copper Firmer — 
Strike at Lead Mines Ends — Quicksilver Off 


“KE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Oct. 31, 
states: “Producers and consumers of lead were greatly relieved on 
receipt of news that the strike at the mines of St. Joseph Lead Co. has 
been settled. Federal conciliators took a hand in ending the dispute 
Producers of zinc concentrate in the Tri-State district again refused 


to sell on the unchanged basis of $50 per ton, but there was hope that 
the price situation in that market® 





souri mines of St. Joseph Lead Co. 


was settled on Oct.. 29; andthe. 


workers signified that they would 
return to their jobs: on Nov..:1: 
The work stoppage, which began 
Oct. 22, probably reduced the sup- 
ply of lead available to consumers 
for November delivery by more 
than 3,500 tons. 


Production of refined lead in 
the United States in September 
increased, largely as a result of 
the receipt of material moved 
during the period of higher prices 
that obtained in July. Metai pro- 
duced on the 9'%c basis is not 
available at prevailing ceiling 
prices, and consumers did not 
benefit greatly from the increased 
rate of production. Shipments of 
lead by domestic refineries in 
September amounted to 34,047 
tons, against 32,811 tons in Aug- 
ust. 

The refinery statistics for Aug- 
ust and September are summar- 
ized as follows, in tons: 





Aug. Sept. 
Stock at beginning---_- 31,396 34,275 
Production: 

Primary —. _. 33,994 39,012 
Secondary 1,696 1,708 
IL ccectacpaie ... 35,690 40,720 
Domestic shipments . 32,811 34,047 
Stock at end cntindwan deditiesies Stiga CP 40,944 


Lead scrap receipts at smelters’ 
plants dropped from 56,229 tons in 
July to 40,102 tons in August, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. 
Receipts of battery plates alone 
dropped from 38,907 tons in July 
to 25,146 tons in August. 


Sales of primary lead during 
the last week amounted to 2,832 
tons. 

Zine 

Demand for zinc from galvaniz- 
ers and die casters was active, and 
the grades used in these industries 
are being shipped about as fast as 
they are being produced. In other 
words, the tight supply situation 
in Prime Western and Special 
High Grade continues. Other 
grades are in a comfortable sup- 
ply position. 

OPA is expected to announce 
higher ceiling prices in a day or 
two for zinc dust, die-casting al- 


loys, and anodes, bringing prices 
in line with the current market 
for the metal. 

The Tri-State Zinc Concentrate 
Smelting Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee met with OPA officials in 
Washington on Oct. 29 to review 
the matter of satisfying ore pro- 
ducers who are demanding a 
higher settlement basis, reflecting 
94%4c zinc, or a revision in quotas 
under the Premium Price Plan. A 
decision is expected shortly. 

Tin 

Permitted use of tin in the pro- 
duction of babbitt for bearings 
has been increased by CPA to 
provide a substitute for lead and 


antimony. CPA said the supply 
Of tin® not-increased ‘sufficient- 
ly to justify the increased use per- 
mitted““under an @inendment to 
Order M-43, but as the lead and 
antimony shortages are threaten- 
ing the bearings industry, it has 
been decided to draw more heav- 
ily on stocks of tin. 

The price situation in tin con- 
tinued unchanged. last week. 
Straits quality tin fer shipment, in 
cents per pound, was nominally as 
follows: 








Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Oct. 24 52.000 52.000 52.000 | 
Oct. 25 52.0600 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 26 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 28 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 29 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Oct. 30 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% 
changed at 51.125c. 


tin, was un-| 


| 7th, 


ABA to Promote 
Bond Sales Savings 


Between Armistice Day, Nov. 
llth, and Pearl Harbor Day, Dec. 
the United States Treasury 
will carry on a nationwide Sav- 
ings Bond sales program, and has 
asked the nation’s banks to help 
in its campaign to sell an extra 
Savings Bond to every American. 
To provide for bank participation 
in Savings Bond sales effort, the 
Treasury Savings Bond Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has set up a national 
organization among the banks, 
similar to that which proved so 
successful during the War Bond 
drives and the Victory Loan, ac- 


|cording to H. Frederick Hage- 


Platinum 


On the same day that the price | 
of refined platinum was reduced | 


mann, Jr., Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association Com- 
mittee, who is also president of 


to $72 an ounce (Oct. 15), price | the National Rockland Bank, Bos- 
competition resulted in _ sales| ton, Mass. This national organ- 
down to $69, wholesale lots. It has | ization includes a committee of 
been possible to purchase refined | b@nkers with regional representa- 
platinum at the lower level ever | tion and also State Chairmen rep- 
since Oct. 15, and we have revised | *esenting commercial banks in 
our quotation accordingly, retro- | ©@ch of the states, and State Chair- 
active to that date. However, all|™en representing mutual savings 
sellers kave not come down to| bank associations. These State 
that level. Demand last week was | Chairmen will maintain : liaison 
moderate, though somewhat: bet- | 2¢tween the banks in their State 
ter than in recent weeks. Palla- and National Bankers Associations 


dium continued unchanged at $24|@nd the Treasury’s Savings Bond 





per ounce. High prices for plati-| Committee in each state. 


num are expected to result in an | 
expanding market for palladium | 
for jewelry. 


| dow and 
'folios of newspaper ads, and other 


Quicksilver 

Wide publicity was given to a 
report that 3,000 flasks of Italian | 
quicksilver had been offered to 
the trade here on the basis of 
$63.50 per flask, shipment from 
abroad, equivalent to about $82.50 | 
duty paid, New York. According | 
to latest information, the bulk of 
this material has been sold. How- | 
ever, the news served to upset the | 
market, and a state of confusion 
still prevails in all quarters. A 
rumor to the effect that the Cartel 
is to take over the marketing of | 
quicksilver for European produc- 
ers on Nov. 1 attracted interest 
but was not taken sériously. Pres- 
sure to obtain dollar balances has 
been a factor in recent low-priced 
offerings of quicksilver, some ob- 
servers contend. Spot metal de- 


clined to $93a$96 per flask, a re- 
duction of $3 for the week. De- 





mand was inactive. 


'E. Chester 
|Public National Bank and Trust 


Silver 
The supply situation in silver | 
continues to favor consumers, 
even thoough current production 
from domestic mines is moving to 
the Treasury. The New York of- 
ficial price was unchanged 
throughout the week at 90%c per 
ounce troy. The«London quota- 
tion continuéd at 554d. 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 





will be settled iff the near future. 
Zinc smelters may be asked to 
raise their bids, and OPA may 
agree to revise quotas under the 
Premium Price Plan upward. 
Quicksilver was unsettled on of- 
ferings at lower prices from Ital- 
ian sources, and the price dropped 
$3 per flask. Refined platinum 
sold in better volume on the basis 
of $69 per ounce, wholesale lots.” 
The publication futher went on to 
say in part as follows: 


Copper 
The foreign market for copper 
moved slightly higher on sales 
made during the last week. Busi- 
ness was placed in fair tonnages 
at prices ranging from the equiva- 
lent of 17.375c to. 17.65c per 


pound, f.a.s. New York. On aver- 
age, the price became well estab- 
lished at 17.50c, beginning with 
Oct. 25. Demand was active, par- 
ticularly for January metal, with 
offerings light because of the 





sold-up condition of most produc- 
ers. 

Call for copper from domestic 
consumers has not diminished. 
Shortages in certain shapes have 
not been entirely relieved, but the 
transportation situation has im- 
proved. Total deliveries for Octo- 
ber are expected to exceed 110,000 
tons, and will include approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons of foreign cop- 
per released by the government. 

Stocks of virgin copper held by 
the British Ministry of Supply 
and consumers, and _ including 
metal in transit to the United 
Kingdom, in long tons: 
is cos cease 
a REE Si Nea aE 


TES Seer 
WOMENS. 2, DGG nn ence odnnee 


199,400 
282,400 
123,100 

97,600 





ge yr RRR oa gaa 92,400 
Ye AE” ech gah Ca aan 81,700 
EY tig: ER his enintetensadiagseocnalanhchaweing 80,400 
June 1, 1946 cael 73,100 }- 
July 1, 1946__-- -- 80,900 





Lead 
The strike at the Southeast Mis- 




















—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, Lead— Zinc 
Dom. Refy. Exv.Refy. New York New-York St. Louis St. Louis 
ag SSRs 14.150 17.350 52.000 8.25 8.10 9.25 
eA epee 34.150 17.425 52.900 8.25 & 8.10 9.25 
ON Fe 14.150 17.425 52.000 8.25 = 8.10 9.25 
A eayereaee 14.150 17.425 52.000 8.25 8.10 9.25 
3g RawSugar 14.150 17.425 52.000 8.25 8.10 9.25 
RRR 14.150 17.425 52.000 8.25 8.10 9.25 
Average .....- 14.150 17.413 52.000 8.25 8.10 9.25 


Average prices for calendar week ended Oct: 26 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 14.150c: export copper f.o.b. refinery, 17.350c; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 8.250¢; St. Louis lead, 8.100¢, St. 


Louis zine, 9.250¢; and silver, 90.125¢. = 


The above quotations are ‘““E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisa] of the major United 
States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. They are reduced 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Lovis, as noted. All prices dre in cents per ‘pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that is, 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As delivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 

Effective March 14, the export quotation for copper reflects S obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we déduct 0.075c., for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper ‘are for the ordinary forms of Wirebars and ingot bars 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125¢c. up, depending on weight and dimension; for billefS°an extra 0.75c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard siges are sold at a 
discount of 0.125c per pound. 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly afl instances. com- 
mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not less than 1c. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for, the previous 
month. 

Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 





To aid the banks in contribut- 
ing their support to the campaign, 
the Treasury has distributed win- 
lobby displays, port- 


campaign promotion material. The 
familiar minute-man poster of the 
war bond drives will reappear as 
a symbol of security for windows 
and lobbies, along with placards 
and window “paste-ons” bearing 
the lengends “Buy Your Savings 
Bonds Here” and “We Are Issu- 
ing Agents for Savings Bonds.” 
Folders describing all issues of the 
Treasury’s bonds for individual 
investors will be distributed 
through the banks, along with 
special booklets on Series G 
Bonds, for use by trust officers. 

The members of the ABA 
Treasury Savings Bond Commit- 
tee are: 

H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., 
President, National Rockland 
Bank, Boston, Mass.; George R. 
Boyles, President, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill.; J. L. 
Driscoll, President, First Security 
Bank of Idaho N. A., Boise, Idaho; 
Gersten, President, 


Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Thomas J. Groom, President, Bank 
of Commerce and Savings, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; James G. Hall, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; George R. Martin, 
Vice - President, Security - First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Allen Morgan, Executive 
Vice-President, First National 
Bank of Memphis, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Henry J. Nichols, Vice- 
President, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, Mass.; Robert W. 
Sparks, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y.; Burr S. Swezey, 
President, Lafayette National 
Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; Edward 
H. Winton, President, Continental 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas; 
William R. Kuhns, editor of 
“Banking,” New York, Secretary. 


I 
Armistice & Thanksgiving 
Days Proclaimed 

In two proclamations issued on 
Oct. 28, President Truman de- 
clared Nov. 11 Armistice Day and 
Nov. 28 Thanksgiving Day. The 
President’s statements, Associated 
Press Washington advices re- 
ported, asked his fellow country- 
men to join in renewed efforts to 
obtain lasting peace for the whole 
world. The Armistice Day proc- 
lamation directed that the Amer- 
ican flag fly from all government 
buildings on that day. 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended Oct. 26, 1946, Increased 10,491 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 26, 1946, 
totaled 942.257 cars the Association of American Railroads announced 
This was an increase of 87,478 cars or 10.2% 
corresponding week in 1945, and an increase of 25,772 cars or 2.8% 


on Oct. 31. 


above the same week in 1944. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Oct. 26 increased 
10,491 cars or 1.1% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 412,928 cars an increase .of 
12,304 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 44,833- cars 


above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 131,- 
562 cars an increase of 1,207 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 15,038 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 189,782 cars, a decrease of 1,237 cars 
below the preceding week but an increase of 6,977 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1945. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 52,409 cars, an increase 
of 2,172 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 5,075 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week of Oct. 26 totaled 
34,429 cars, an increase of 1,955 cars above the preceding week but 
a décrease of 3,180 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Livestock loading amounted to 30,793 cars a decrease of 2,706 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 2,788 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of Livestock for the week of Oct. 26 totaled 23,976 cars a decrease 
of 2,468 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 905 cars 


above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Forest products loading totaled 47,823 cars, a decrease of 680 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 13,181 cars above 


the corresponding week in 1945. 


Ore loading amounted to 62,725 cars’ a decrease of 114 cars below 
the preceding week but an increase of 4,114 cars above the cor- 


responding week in 1945. 


Coke loading amountéd to 14,235 cars, a decrease of 455 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 5,622 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1945. 


All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1945, and all reported increases compared with 1944 except 


the Allegheny and Southwestern. 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks of 
of September 
Oct. 5 

Oct. 12 oe Sa Pe ane 
19 ideal 
Week of Oct. 26 bee ei ee 


- Total 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the. week ended Oct. 26, 1946. 
During this period 97 roads reported gains over the week ended 


Oct. 27, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) 


Railroads 


Eastern District— 
SL, GRIN 4a oo Gores nctinetyincines memnenecigeneenniatinnnaitiy 
Bangor & Aroostook................ 
US 2? 30 eae eee 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__-_ 
RR RR a Ce ae ae 
Ry: | 
eeware & :-Hudson._......_........ 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western _~ 
Detroit & Mackinac ..........__.... 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__-._.-.-__ 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line______--_ 
I inc sk hah ios xt co tpn sase bs eicemeiefbcttaie tacit da anion 
Grand Trunk Western... .._._.._ 
Lehigh & Hudson River___.....-- 
Lehigh & New England__-__________ 
eR ea eae aa 
a SES ey Geel ae ee ae 
Monongahela 
EEE EE SSE in ee ek ene 
New York Central Lines-_________-_ 
» Sa OM GR 8 eo 
New York, Ontario & Western___--_~ 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis____-_- 
N: Y., Susquehanna & Western______ 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie_____.__--__- 
Bre Pesreuette. —- 
Pittsburg & Shawmut____..__________ 
Pittsburg, Shawmut &. Northern_____ 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia_.__.___- 

tland 

abash 


| ERP STT ACR =" Ray tia ee ee 


‘Allegheny District— 
Aron, Canton & Youngstown__.-__-_ 
malamore 4 Onio_ 
Bessemer & Lake Erie_...._.__-____ 
Cambria & Indiana_______ De RRR Sieg ee 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
| eRe SEES 2 ce AS a 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Ligonier Valley 
SERIES St RS Ors ee ee 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsylvania System 
8 SE Ee eee eae 
Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland 


Total 





Os I Sis atiicctinntimaipwederne 
ee oe 
Rik coi ncdiitighimewitrede 


ET iii inetbtdiclcstntncensdntminns aitihenstbianbies 
ES I aE es a 


above the 





1946 1945 1944 
2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275,846 
2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,616 
4,062,911 4,366,516 4,338,886 
3,406,874 3,379,284 3,459,830 
4,478,446 4,100,512 4,473,872 
3,517,188 3,255,757 3,527,162 

906,848 768,040 877,035 
899,443 754,559 898,720 
931,766 773,807 906,005 
942,257 854,779 916,485 
34,098,911 35,165,284 36,344,310 


WEEK ENDED OCT. 26 

















Total Loads 
Total Revenue Received from 
—— Freight Loaded —Connections— 
1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
473 340 444 1,731 1,279 
1,767 1,857 1,986 340 291 
8,010 7,268 6,819 14,353 12,515 
1,560 1,265 1,294 2,089 1,818 
44 43 46 49 28 
1,218 1,127 1,055 2,304 2,394 
5,761 5,037 5,144 11,773 9,890 
8,376 7,682 7,811 10,006 9,035 
556 464 385 323 141 
2,522 1,760 1,909 1,432 1,172 
487 359 403 2,914 1,942 
14,253 12,188 13,785 17,240 13,955 
5,251 3,824 3,960 7,709 6,993 
186 172 162 3,033 1,989 
2,372 2,453 2,291 1,945 1,301 
9,660 8,845 9,057 9,253 7,503 
2,849 2,589 2,341 3,654 3,355 
6,189 5,691 6,126 304 255 
2,787 2,822 1,670 30 17 
58,029 46,916 53,414 54,495 43,369 
10,843 10,332 9,857 15,555 13,223 
977 893 1,040 2,327 2,247 
8,135 6,433 7,029 14,406 11,810 
385 357 497 1,653 1,475 
5,962 5,988 8,214 10,197 6,440 
7,438 5,724 5,972 7,600 5,587 
1,152 757 813 35 36 
255 209 306 135 215 
1,059 1,133 1,196 1,961 2,089 
506 438 402 1,355 966 
7,333 6,656 7,141 12,266 10,190 
6,187 4,873 5,946 4,528 4,086 
182,582 156,435 .168,515 216,995 -177,606 
en [= 
635 572 777 1,410 909 
40,948 46,086 47,681 26,847 21,689 
4,516 4,553 5,662 2,532 1,273 
1,684 1,547 1,634 13 9 
7,083 6,542 6,786 19,318 14,626 
529 477 574 54 42 
289 276 182 12 10 
60 47 126 11 10 
1,998 1,773 1,671 4,948 4,110 
2,262 1,730 ° 1,802 2,189 1,624 
93,213 82,963 88,453 68,029 53,787 
16,154 14,835 15,623 25,758 23,555 
19,291 8,945 19,595 5,288 4,412 
4,272 4,260 3,939 10,886 10,184 
192,934 174,606 194,505 167,295 136,240 



































NYSE Short Interest to 
Oct. 15 Reported 


The New York Stock Exchange 
on Oct. 18, reported that the 
short interest as of the close of 
business on the Oct. 15, 1946, set- 
tlement date, as compiled from 
information obtained by the New 
York Stock Exchange from its 
members and member firms, was 
757,215 shares, compared with 
627,964 shares on September 13, 
1946, both totals excluding short 
positions carried in the odd-lot 
accounts of all odd-lot dealers. As 
of the Oct. 15, 1946, settlement 
date, the total short interest in 
all odd-lot dealers’ accounts was 
71,475 shares, compared with 58,- 
158 shares on Sept. 13, 1946. 

The report added: 

Of the 1,315 individual stock is- 
sues listed on the Exchange on 
Oct. 15, 1946, there were 46 is- 
sues in which a short interest of 
5,000 or more shares exisied, or in 
which a change in the short po- 
sition of 2,000 or more shares oc- 
curred during the month. 

The following table compiled by 
us shows the amount of short in- 
— during the past year: 

45— 


RNG Ss tine aoe tule ttt ace tke 1,404,483 
WOU, Fok ccnc eat. ..... 1,566,015 
TR BIR, sai cnctecienioeill ania 1,465,798 
1946— 
(| i GER aa 1,270,098 
i SRR PR as 1,181,222 
yO EE RIED Tae 1,015,772 
BE. Teikincne odieeebodss. 994,375 
) OO Be ee eae 1,022,399 
ee Be eS 867,891 
EE, I cng otk mines 849,698 
PE Bie wittvinin cabins 732,649 
_ > rane reset 627,964 
I ee 757,215 


Weekly Lumber Shipments 
9.6% Below Production 


























Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded —Connections— 
Pocahontas District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Chesapeake & Ohio___-......--..-.. 34,419 29,672 30,628 16,126 12,367 
Norfolk & Western____...-..--__--_. 25,970 21,045 21,789 7,394 6,184 
Virginian — ..____ aries SE IS eee 3,475 4,818 4,658 1,283 1,715 
RAR ariel Ry Maine a SS CEG R 63,864 55,535 57,075 24,803 20,266 
—_ 
Southern District— 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 313 383 383 207 206 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala._______-_-. 1,075 775 806 2,121 1,583 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast________. t t 908 t t 
penne Coast Ta a 15,036 12,641 10,720 9,646 9,895 
Central of Georgia___-__.- Ne ee ee te 4,039 3,899 3,715 5,246 4,495 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 532 431 407 1,599 1,514 
Clinchfield__-._...— . iy Pe 1,951 1,697 1,745 3,456 2,597 
Columbus & Greenville heer 447 376 368 276 275 
Durham & Southern___ as i 141 138 159 906 439 
Plorida East Coast_- maa 2 1,795 1,580 979 1,745 1,276 
Gainesville Midland - pacar tee 94 64 58 71 111 
| SR SE ees Sofi 1,299 1,344 1,164 2,230 2,024 
Georeia & Pierits.. 405 402 §22 858 729 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio_____..__.- PS 4,324 4,463 5,010 4,137 4,017 
Mlinois Central System______________- 28,243 27,400 31,683 16,530 15,139 
Louisville & Nashville_________ > 28,770 25,782 26,184 10,322 10,448 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah________-__. 246 242 210 1,065 929 
Mississippi Central__________________. 352 224 341 394 496 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L..______ 3,486 3,544 3,511 4,530 4,087 
a NS rn 1,395 1,142 1,059 1,905 1,684 
Piedmont Northern___...__-_____-_ 463 436 444 1,725 1,269 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__________ 398 470 371 9,060 8,418 
ES ES eee ae we 12,896 10,403 9,444 8,929 8,045 
pl el SM PIRES 8 50 28,755 26,461 25,174 24,865 21,692 
Petinessss Central... 750 612 725 823 816 
Winston-Salem Southbound____._____. 171 162 138 1,009 952 
BN cides ancirtiainantncaiatihetbile a cats tee see) eae 137,376 125,071 126,228 113,655 103,136 
—— ae ——— 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___________ — 23,039 * 19,816 20,641 16,707 14,635 
Chicago Great Western___________-_-~. 2,816 2,842 3,083 4,267 3,413 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._____.__-- 26,697 23,310 24,252 11,815 10,398 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-_-_. 4,622 4,209 3,687 5,364 4,942 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range__-_---_-_~ 23,146 22,048 25,655 312 274 
Duluth, South Shore & Atiantic_______ 1,185 1,262 690 624 443 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern____.____._-_--~~ 8,941 6,494 9,332 9,427 7,311 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______. 497 434 356 139 106 
rene Mertens. ae ac. eee. 24,984 23,444 22,659 8,120 6,834 
Green Bay & Western_______________- 683 581 592 918 772 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming_______-_--_- 1,993 2,232 1,500 58 50 
Minneapolis & St. Louis___.._._._._____-_ 2,708 2,498 2,509 3,445 3,070 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.__---_ caitdiertiat 8,657 8,813 7,401 3,977 3,315 
Uns Nk rice hemes 14,895 13,920 13,576 5,438 5,038 
Spokane International____________-__ 240 128 201 530 357 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__________ 2,445 2,146 2,768 2,689 2,502 
I i enciaii tile need Ait Blin epannliniaindntomichaias 147,548 134,177 138,902 73,830 63,508 
c ma a i ee ee 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System___--___ 28,459 26,372 28,244 13,612 12,698 
NEES A Bert SS UI al 3,100 3,376 4,079 3,595 3,409 
Bingham & Garfield__.___..____--__~ 185 245 404 110 64 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 23,821 23,266 23,981 14,220 12,237 
Chicago & Illinois Midland_______-_-_-__ 3,712 3,131 3,070 788 754 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_______ 15,553 13,812 13,545 14,092 13,366 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois________-_~__ 3,334 2,997 2,998 3,487 3,019 
Colorado & Southern____-_______-_-_-__. 1,325 1,324 1,485 2,263 2,210 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 4,900 5,044 5,210 5,650 5,708 
BR een eee 753 817 746 61 50 
Fort Worth & Denver City________-_-___ 1,551 1,114 991 1,755 1,665 
Sen III ee 2,227 1,735 2,742 2,127 1,709 
SR oe ae 1,147 1,524 1,277 527 652 
ee i aS A NC 1,551 1,250 1,488 138 118 
North Western Pacific____________-_~-~. 1,101 1,108 932 716 731 
Peoria & Pekin Union____-__-______--_ 24 9 27 $ § 
Southern, Pacific (Pacific) _..._._.___---- 33,223 32,007 33,586 12,013 11,908 
Toledo, Peoria & Western_______-_-_~-_. § § 288 0 0 
Union Pacific System__.._-...._....— 23,505 22,914 24,098 16,504 16,134 
eR ES SR era oe 696 739 280 9 8 
Co 2,411 2,474 2,443 3,693 4,205 
Si cia vsckissacs panei bce inns dinsipinnataneniitits 152,578 145,258 151,914 95,360 90,745 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island__-..__---_--~ 279 348 753 261 548 
oo Ss ee 3,577 4,199 5,986 2,352 2,361 
International-Great Northern_______~. 1,997 2,090 2,675 3,038 3,216 
tK. O. & G.-M. V.-O. C.-A.-A.___-----. 1,422 1,196 1,072 1,652 1,576 
Kansas City Southern......_._....---. 2,970 2,864 5,637 2,883 2,442 
Louisiana & Arkansas_________.----. 2,301 2,184 3,729 2,328 2,441 
Litchfield & Madison__----_~-~-~..__---. 429 293 332 1,540 1,190 
Missouri & Arkansas____._.----~---~-. $ 186 159 § 349 
Missouri-Kanses-Texas Lines_____-__-- 5,681 5,663 6,730 4,280 3,805 
I ED oc cep cartes erie e 17,708 18,052 19,176 15,235 15,547 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_______-~~- soaeckinn 166 102 66 202 196 
St. Louis-San Francisco________-~_~_- si 10,387 9,786 10,669 8,251 8,026 
St. Louis-Southwestern___________---. 3,318 2,880 3,867 4,874 4,467 
Texas & New Orleans_______-_-____-~_ 9,588 8,929 12,159 5,693 5,607 
eS ERR a ee ee eee 5,428 4,833 6,213 6,092 6,559 
Wichita Falls & Southern________-_-~~. 86 72 84 93 58 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__--------. 38 20 39 17 22 
Ee Se een STS 1 Re oe Oe 65,375 63,697 79,346 58,791 58,410 
| nar =— ——- 4 
tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. {Includes Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., 
Midland Valley Ry., and Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. §Strike. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the ‘ime operated. These 














figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 
STATISTICAL REPORT—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Orders Unfilled Orders 
Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
NE Bc ee ce 215,730 167,192 620,354 98 95 
Aug. 10__ a bites 156,766 163,034 610,459 96 95 
Aug. 17 : jot 158,304 166,363 600,674 98 95 
ey eae so ee, 146,057 168,120 578,276 100 95 
Ue Met Scie 160,074 173,064 564,299 100 95 
I A in a 192,978 138,189 615,865 83 95 
Sep. 14 Pr. nal 151,407 172,476 593,213 101 95 
NS ae See a 156,822 169,143 579,500 100 95 
a a ee a 160,969 170,970 569,409 101 95 
RR TRIPE Ts AIR Sen acer eee 223,117 172,354 619,581 100 95 
3 Se ee ees 158,176 169,988 605,059 99 95 
i 155,589 161.534 598,569 98 96 
Ns. ee eee 155,140 175,440 572,188 101 96 


NOTES—Unfilled orders of. the prior week, plus orders received, less production, 
do not necessarily equai the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
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reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


According to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, lumber shipments of 426 
mills reporting to the National 
Lumber Trade Barometer were 
9.6% below production for the 
week ending Oct. 26, 1946. In the 
same week new orders of these 
mills were 5.3% below produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files of the 
reporting mills, amounted to 62% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
lent to 26 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 40 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 0.3%; or- 
ders were 0.4% below production. 

Compared to the average tor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 
12.8% above; shipments were 
4.1% above; orders were 18.9% 
above. Compared to the corre- 
sponding week in 1945, production 


of reporting mills was 66.1% 
above; shipments were 61.0% 
above; and new orders were 


70.5% above. 





Dedication Day Proclaimed 


President Truman on Oct. 30 
issued a proclamation dedicating 
Nov. 19 as the anniversary of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, and 
drew attention to the words in 
the closing resolve as having 
special significance in “world af- 
fairs’ today: “That this nation 
under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that Government 
of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall-not perish from 
the earth.” 

The President, according to ad- 
vices from the Associated Press in 
Washington, called upon the 
American people to observe the 
day, to be known as Dedication 


Day, pursuant to a joint resolu 
tion of Congress, by reading the 
address “in public assemblages 
throughout the United States and 
its possessions, on our ships at 
sea, and wherever the American 
flag flies.” 
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Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies 














Frank K. Houston, Chairman 
of the Board of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
York, announces that Roy W. 
Moore, President and Director of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., was 
elected to the Advisory Board of 
the Madison Avenue at 46th Street 
office of the Bank. 


James A. Fulton, President of 

the Home Life Insurance Co., was 

a director of the Corn Ex- 

,ehange Bank Trust Company of 

Wew York at a meeting of the 

board of directors of the bank 
theld on Oct. 30. 


Frank K. Houston, Chairman of 
the Board. of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, an- 
mounced on Oct. 30 the election of 
John C. Hughes, President of 
MecCampbell & Company, Inc., and 
W. C. Langley of W. C. Langley 
& Company, to the Advisory 

Board of the 320 Broadway Office 
’ gf the bank. Each has been iden- 
tified with the Worth Street Area 
fer a great many years. Mr. 
Mughes, in addition to heading 
McCampbell & Company, is a di- 
rector of the Graniteville Co. and 
a director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Asso- 
«iation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, Inc. Mr. Langley was for- 
merly one of the principals of 
W. H. Langley & Co. He is a 
member of the Board of Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc. and other textile 
«orporations, as well as several 
andustrial and insurance boards. 
In addition to his work as Chair- 
man of the Beekman Downtown 
Hospital Building Fund, Mr. 
Zangley is active in a number of 
other philanthropic and charitable 
associations. 


At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of The National 
City Bank of New York held on 
Oct. 29, Louis P. Gallet was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Cashier. 


F. Abbot Goodhue, President of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany of New York, announced on 
Oct. 31 the appointment of Syd- 
mey G. Stevens as an Assistant 
Vice-President. He will be sta- 
fioned at the main office in the 
‘Trust Department. Mr. Stevens 
as a graduate of Westfield High 
School and Princeton University. 
From 1930 to 1933 he was asso- 
ciated with the General Develop- 
ment Company. He then joined 
the Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Company where he was 
#iected an Assistant Trust Officer 
an 1937 and Trust Officer in June, 
2946. During the war he served 
with the Finance Division of the 
Ww. S. Army. He left the service 
with the rank of Major. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York opened a new office 
at 47-11 Queens Boulevard near 
47th Street on Monday, Nov. 4. At 
these quarters the bank will offer 
to residents and businessmen of 
athat community complete banking 
service including commercial 
checking accounts, special check- 
ing accounts (no minimum bal- 

. amece required), special interest 
accounts, personal loans, complete 
gift check service and, in fact, 
every modern banking service to 
suit the needs of the community. 
Safe deposit facilities will be 
made available by Manufacturers 
Safe Deposit Company, an affili- 
ate of Manufactufers Trust Com- 


pany. 


The Irving Savings Bank of 
New York announced the opening 
on Oct. 30 of its new office at 
1lith Street and Broadway. 


Charles Froeb, Sr., Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Lin- 
coln Savings Bank, of Brooklyn, 
and formerly President of the in- 
stitution for more than 20 years, 
died on Oct. 30. He was 89 years of 
age. Mr. Froeb, who was born in 
Germany, came .to the United 
States when 12 years old. The 
Brooklyn “Eagle” reporting his 
death said: 

“After several years as a trus- 
tee of the Lincoln Savings Bank 
he was elected President in 1914 
and continued in that post until 
1940, a period including the mer- 
ger of the Fort Hamilton Savings 
Bank with the Lincoln. At a din- 
ner in his honor, Jan. 17, 1938, at 
the Hotel St. George, 13 savings 
bank presidents, including the 
late Philip A. Benson, hailed the 
career of Mr. Froeb.” 

Mr. Froeb, who was also a di- 
rector of the-Maufacturers Trust 
Co., formerly headed his own 
company, Charles Froeb & Sons, 
distillery and wholesale liquor 
dealers, in Brooklyn, which con- 
tinued in existence until prohi- 
bition. 


Glenn H. Caley, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson RR. has been 
elected a director of the National 
Commercial Bank & Trust Co. of 
Albany, N. Y., it was announced 
on Oct. 24 by Herbert J. Kneip, 
President of the bank. The Al- 
bany “Times-Union” of Oct. 25, 
from which we quote, also said: 

“He [Mr. Caley] succeeds Col. 
J. Taber Loree, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the D. & H., who recently 
resigned. Col. Loree is now an 
officer at the New York Port of 





Embarkation. 

“Mr. Caley came to Albany in 
1938 as General Manager of the 
D. & H. and was made Vice- 
President in 1941.” 


The directors of the Stamford 
Trust Company of Stamford, 
Conn., have elected Harold E. 
Rider, formerly of Hartford, to 
be President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
Clarence E. Thompson, recently, 
according to the Hartford “Cour- 
ant” of Oct. 30. Mr. Thompson’s 
death was noted in the “Chron- 
icle” of Oct. 17, page 1993. 

Mr. Rider joined the Stamford 
Trust Company in 1932 as Trust 
Officer it was stated in the “Cour- 
ant,” which also had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“Mr. Rider began his banking 
career at the City Bank and Trust 
Company in Hartford, soon after 
his graduation from Dartmouth 
College in 1925, and advanced to 
the post of Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Rider is Vice-President of 
the Underwriters Building Com- 
pany of New York City and is a 
member of the trust committee 
of the Connecticut Bankers As- 
sociation. 

“Stamford Trust Company is 
capitalized at $700,000 and has 
total resources of $24 million and 
administers trust accounts in the 
amount of more than $21 million.” 


Purchase of the assets of the 
Erie National Bank of Philadel- 
phia by The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities was approved 
on Nov. 1 at meetings of the 
boards of directors of the two 
banks. Ratification of the sale 
will be submitted to the stock- 
holders of the Erie bank at a spe- 


The transaction is to become ef- 
fective at the close of business on 
Nov. 23, and beginning the fol- 
lowing Monday the two offices | 





of the Erie bank, located at Sixth | 


cial meeting scheduled for Nov. 18. | 





Street and Erie Avenue and 
Ridge Avenue and Green Lane, 
Roxborough, will be operated as 
the Erie Avenue and the Rox- 
borough-Manayunk branches of 
The Pennsylvania Company. The 
sale price, reported in excess of 
$1,800,000, amounts to approxi- 
mately $62 per share on the Erie 
bank’s outstanding stock. 

“Our purpose in acquiring the 
assets of the Erie National Bank 
is to enable The Pennsylvania 
Company to offer the comprehen- 
sive banking services and the 
large resources of our company to 
the residents and industries in the 
two sections where the offices of 
Erie are located,’ said William 
Fulton Kurtz, President of The 
Pennsylvania Company. “Mr. 
Leof, President; and the other 
active officers and all the em- 
ployees of Erie National will con- 
tinue with us as members of The 
Pennsylvania Company’s organi- 
zation.” 

The Erie National, a member of 
the Federal Reserve System and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, was founded in 1927. 
Its last statement, it is said, re- 
veals resources of more than $21,- 
000,000, and deposits totaling 
more than $19,000,000. 

Commenting upon the sale, Jul- 
ius P. Leof, President of the Erie 
National Bank, said: 

“The rapid growth in the busi- 
ness of our bank has taxed its 
facilities to the limit. This trend 
has been marked by a sharp in- 
crease in commercial accounts 
from all sections of the city. Our 
directors approved the sale be- 
lieving that the additional bank- 
ing services and larger credit fa- 
cilities that can be offered by The 
Pennsylvania Company will en- 
able us to provide a better service 
to our customers.” 


The Board of Directors of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, of Philadelphia, 
has announced two promotions in 
the official staff of the bank, ef- 
fective Nov. 1. Harry Gottlieb was 
advanced to Vice-President. He 
had been an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent since January 1938, and has 
been with the bank since 1921. 
William T. Carey was advanced 
to Assistant Vice-President from 
Assistant Cashier. He has been 
with the bank since 1922, serving 
as Assistant Manager of the For- 
eign Department since December 
1943. 


An increase in the capital stock 
of the First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Bethlehem, Pa., 
from $1,000,000 to $1,100,000 was 
announced recently. by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The in- 
crease which became operative 
Oct. 21, was effected through a 
stock dividend of $100,000. 


Stockholders of the American 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago at a special meet- 
ing called for Nov. 13 will vote 
on the issuance of 5,000 common 
shares as a 25% dividend in stock 
and the offer of an additional 5,000 
shares to stockholders for sub- 
scription at par, $100 a share, in 
the ratio of one new share for 
each four held, Lawrence F. Stern, 
President, said on Oct. 31, ac- 
cording to the Chicago “Tribune.” 
The advices in that paper also 
stated: 

“The plans involve an increase 
in the banks’ capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. The stock 
dividend and the subscription of- 
fer will be made to stockholders 
of record on the date on which 
the increase is authorized. 

“Similar action was taken by 
the bank in December, 1943, when 
5,000 shares were issued as a divi- 
dend and a similar amount sold 
at par. The bank’s surplus ac- 
count, which totaled 2% million 
dollars in 1943, has increased to 
$4,000,000. With the completion 
of the proposed further increase 
in stock the capital and surplus 
will total $7,000,000. The deposits 
total $240,000,000.” 





The Broadway National Bank 
of Quincy, Ill., has been granted 
a National bank charter by the 
Office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The capital of the new 
bank will consist of $150,000, all 
common stock. Under the pri- 
mary organization of the bank 
Walter Chatten as President and 
J. E. Kline, Cashier. 


Announcement is made by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
that the Bethalto National Bank 
of Bethalto, Ill., opened for busi- 
ness Oct. 24. The officers of the 
new bank are: Charles A. Prange, 
President; Leslie E. Prehn, Vice- 
President; John T. McGaughey, 
Cashier, and Mrs. Alma Neubauer, 
Assistant Cashier. 


The Seattle-First National Bank 
of Seattle, Wash., announced on 
Oct, 26 the opening of its new 
Industrial Branch, erected on tide- 
land reclaimed from Elliott Bay. 

The Seattle “Times” states that 
the new branch, built at a cost of 
approximately $200,000, is located 
at 2764 Ist Ave. S. 


Howard Bingaman, is Manager 
of the Industrial Branch; Bart 
Hooper, Assistant Manager, and 
George Brandt, Pro Manager. 
Lawrence M. Arnold is Chairman 
of the Board of the bank, and 
Thomas F. Gleed is President. 


In the Seattle “‘Times” of Nov. 1 
it was stated that under the 
first charter that has been is- 
sued to an independent bank- 
ing institution in Seattle since 
1928, the new West Seattle Na- 
tional Bank planned to open for 
business on Nov. 2 at 4203 West 
Alaska Street. It is indicated that 
this community-owned institution, 
starting with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000, and a surplus of $20,000, 
will feature all general banking 
facilities and services. The 
“Times” also said: 


“R. D. Shelton heads the new 
bank as President and Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, E. H. 
Savage is Vice-President, and 
John B. Gordon, Cashier. Besides 
Messrs. Shelton and Savage, the 
board includes William Anderson, 
Morrison Campbell, L. J. Dowell, 
F. Clyde Dunn, J. B. George, 
Frank Holert, Paul Isaacson, Al- 
fred R. Johnson, Bob Jones, Mel- 
vin T. Swanson, E. H. Vann, Don- 
ald H. Waller and Noble W. White. 


The Midland. Bank of London 
announces with regret that, acting 
on medical advice, G. P. A. Led- 
erer, M.C. retired from the office 
of Chief General Manager at the 
end of October. The directors 
have expressed their appreciation 
of the value of Mr. Lederer’s 
services to the Bank, extending 
over nearly 47 years and cul- 
minating in a succession of high 
appointments. 


The directors have appointed 
W. G. Edington and H. L. Rouse, 
at present Joint General Man- 
agers, to be Chief General Man- 
agers as from Nov. 1. Mr. Rouse, 
who for some years has been in 
charge of administration, will 
continue to give special attention 
to such matters. 


Mr. Lederer entered the service 
of the bank at the Dale Street, 
Liverpool branch in 1899, becom- 
ing Assistant Manager of that 
branch in 1911. Ten years later 
he went with the Threadneedle 
Street branch in London, and in 
1925 wisited the United States on 
behalf of the Bank* For some 
years he. was responsible for the 
bank’s dealings with the money 
market, and in 1929 he became a 
Joint General Manager. He was 
made Assistant Chief General 
Manager in 1938 and Chief Gen- 
eral Manager five years later. In 
early years he was a member of 
the Council of the Liverpool and 
District Bankers’ Institute, and 
until recently was on the Coun- 
cil of the Institute in London. 
During the war of 1914-18 he 
served in France and Belgium 
with the King’s (Liverpool) Regi- 





ment, during which he was 
wounded. 

Mr. Edington entered the serv- 
ice of the bank in 1911 and was 
employed at both the Liverpool) 
and Oldham branches, following 
which he entered the London _of- 
fice as General Manager’s Assist- 
ant in 1937, and was appointed a 
Joint General Manager in April 
1945. 

Mr. Rouse entered the bank’s 
service at the head office in 1903, 
He had wide experience—with a 
three years’ interruption on war 
service—at various London 
branches and at New Street, Bir- 
mingham, later returning to the 
head office and becoming Chief 
Accountant in 1930. Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed Control- 
ler of the Bank and in 1936 a 
Joint General Manager. 


> 


ABA Regional Meeting 
On Savings and Migs. 


_ Two of the three Regional Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Conferences 
conducted each year by the 
American Bankers Association 
will be held in the Middle West 
during the same week in Decem- 
ber, according to an announce- 
ment by Fred F. Spellissy, new 
President of the ABA Savings 
Division, and Executive Vice- 
President of the Market Street 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Letters of invitation were sent to 
some 1500 banks in North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin announcing a confer- 
ance on Dec. 9 and 10 in Minne- 
apolis. Some 3,000° bankers in 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio received announce- 
ment of a conference in Indian- 
apolis on Dec. 12 and 13. Mr. 
Spellissy announced that each of 
the meetings will be “a_ shirt- 
sleeve,working conference.” The 
first day at each conference will 
be devoted primarily to savings 
management problems. The sec-~ 
ond day will be given over to 
mortgage problems, under the 
guidance of the ABA _ depart- 
ment of Research Mortgage and 
Real Estate Finance. 

The third Savings and Mortgage 
Conference to be held during the 
current fiscal year will be the 
Eastern Regional Conference, 
scheduled for New York City im 
March of next year. 





Anniversary for 


Quarter Century Club 


The Guaranty Quarter Century 
Club, composed of employees, 
officers and directors of Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York who 
have served the company for 25 
or more years, held its Fifth An- 
niversary Dinner on Nov. 4 in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with more than 550 mem-~ 
bers attending. The Club induct- 
ed 77 new members during 1946, 
bringing the total:membership to 
843, which includes members in 
the company’s London, Paris, andi 
Brussels offices. 

An address was made by A.. 
Nye Van Vleck, Vice-President of" 
the company and a member of the: 
Club, and Miss Frances Alcalde: 
accepted a membership certificate 
on behalf of this year’s new mem- 
bers. Senior officials of the 
bank who are members of the 
Quarter Century Club include W. 
Palen Conway, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee; Eugene W. 
Stetson, Chairman of the Board; 
William L. Kleitz, Vice-President; 
and Charles E. Dunlap, Cornelius 
F. Kelley and William C. Potter, 
Directors. 


Charles L. Miller, Assistant 
Treasurer of the Company, was 
elected President of the Club for 
the forthcoming year, succeeding 
Albert L. Gettman, Assistant 
Auditor. Membership in the Club 
is honorary and in addition to 
membership certificates and serve 
ice emblems, members are given @ 
month’s vacation annually. 
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